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OVERVIEW: 

This unit initiates a series of units devoted to the study of American 
literature, and particularly to four themes that are characteristic of the 
major periods in American Literature, This unit begins by focusing on some 
major works written during v;hct Lewis Mumford calls the "golden day" of /imer- 
ican civilization, a time befor-e the Civil War when the American political ex- 
periment had apparently succeeded, when the problems created by industrialism 
and technology were, if they existed, still in their incipient stages, when ^er- 
ica was still looked upon as a Promised Land in which man could realize his f^iul 
potentiality. Thus, the literary works of Emerson, Thoi ^au and the early Whitm^ 
are replete id.th an optimism mth which, after two World we may have a dif- 

ficult time sympathizing. This optimism derived from a ^oft d belief in the 
divinity of man, in man’s capability to become God, to partici^ ^ f" 

soul. And because of a profound belief in the goodness and integiaty of ^ 

dividual man, the European habit of thinking in terms of society (cf, B^£^l£ 

The Son.^ of Roland , The Journey Novel) is rejected for thinking in ter^ of the 
individual: for these wiiters, one does not find h^Ls fulfillment in submitting 
to anJ obeying the conventions and traditions of society, but in obeyi^ the dic- 
tates of his conscience and the intuitive hints gained from comtemplating the di- 
vine in nature and in himself. Thus, the title of the unit— Spiritual Autobio- 
graphy. 

After the Civil Vfer and after a probing of the assumptions implicit the 
thought and attitudes of Emerson, Thoreau, and the early VJhitman, this optimism 
begins to waver. In his later poems. Whitman espouses a muted optimism and 
Dickinson in some of her poems investigates the implications of relying on one s 

inttiition. 

This unit assumes another kind of importance in the context of the 
devoted to American literature. Writers who succeed those considered in this 
unit devote a good part of their energies to attacking, refining, and defend^g 
the ideas discussed here. Most important, perhaps, is the re^evaluation of the 
individual’s role in society and of the optimistic frame of mind which permeates 
the works of Emerson and Thoreau. Developr.enb of technology and industry ^d 
the consequent development of an industrial, business-oriented urban society; 
the advent of science and skepticism; and the end of the fronti^— all of these 
raise problems which force a re-evaluation of the doctrines of Emerson and his 

contemporaries . 



I, Einerson: 



In this section we aie going to look at four essays by Emerson, the first 
exponent of the transcend^-ntalist school to express its ideas and attitudes in a 
foweful way and perhaps the most original of the first generation transcenden- 
talists. Your teacher vdll probably provide you vath information about the tra- 
ditions out of which American transcendentalism evolves; it is imperative, howr^r 
ever, to view Emerson not as a philosopher, or one concerned with the construc- 
tion of a philsosphic system, but as a moralist, a preacher, or as one concerned 
with changing the attitudes of Americans, While he is a pMlosopher ^ that he 
doals with questions of man’s ultimate end, of man’s relationship to the world, 
etc., in his essays he is primarily a preacher and a moralist. Because Emerson, 
in his writings, does not seek to persuade men to give intellectual assent to a 
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philosophical system, but seeks to root out of Americans those ‘2;utitudes which 
he regards as detrimental and inhibiting, and to replace those attitudes with 
what he takes to be better ones, his essayc take on a rather peculiar form, or, 
as some of his critics would charge, nc^ form at all. Our task in this section 
of the unit will be to try to ^xcount for the peculiar nature of Emerson* s essays 
as well as to get at what Emerson is saying. 

A. The Overs oul: 

We will first look at the essay, -'The Oversoul," which is one of the central 
works in the Emersonian canon. Because this is our initial encounter with Emer- 
son, we will proceed rather slowly and carefully. Here in summary form is what 
finerson says in this essay: the major point made in "The Oversoul" is that man 
has a divine, intuitive self, and it is this self that is the essence of man. 
Conventions and traditions have repressed this self; have held man a slave and 
kept him from becoming ivhat he could and should become. This becoming is achieved, 
according to Emerson, by recognizing that man*s body and his creations are mani- 
festations of his soul, and that through nature, the garment of God, man can can*- 
municate in mystical fashion ydth the source of his being, the Oversoul. This 
recognition of the divine in man and communication with his source takes man be- 
yond surface conventions and postures to the full recognition of "selfhood." 

This is pretty high-pox^ered stuff and the question we want to ask ourselves is 
how Emerson found all this out, or who told him all this. And then we want to 
look at the way Emerson expresses these ideas. A rather rapid reading of this 
essay will be a helpful preparation for the questions below. 

Study Questions: 

(1) In the first few sentences Frrerson argues that among the myriad of 

events in his life, some events posses?, a quality that others do not, and that 
these events, because of that quality, lead us to .‘‘ascribe more. reality i>toithem 
than to all other experiences." Now, there is a rather obvious question to ask 
here: Who is the "us"? By "us," Emerson may be referring to those who share 

the same position that he does, or to all his readers. There are at least these 
two alternatives. If he uses it in the first sense, then he must be addressing 
himself to his intellectual cronies; the essay will then be a kind of pep talk; 
it will become an atterpb to inspire his fellow-believers to keep the faith. But 
if we assume that Emerson is referring to his readers, to us, than his essay takes 
on a different dimension; and, in addition, raises a rhetorical problem. How can 
Etaerson be sure that one will identify with his "us"? His procedure seems to be 
something like this: he begins with what he takes to be a commonplace and, after 
he thinks he has us accepting the commonplace, xvhich he purposely states generally 
and vaguely, ho ettablishrs an opp''sition, the objector or "he." This technique 
assures Einerson that his reaJe^r will identify himself with the "us." 

(2) Look at the sentence beginning "For this reason. . ." Here Emerson 
argues that the "appeal to experience" is "forever invalid and vain." What is 
"this reason"? 

(3) In the subsequent part of tliis paragraph, Emerson uses the interrogative 
form rather than the declarative. Why? 

(4) Emerson suggests that the philosophy of six thousand years has not done 
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all it should. He says it has not searched the "chambers and magazines of the 
soul," To what is he comparing the soul when he Ascribes to it "chambers and 
magazines"? 

(5) VJhat allows Emerson to compare man to a stream with a hidden source? 

(6) How did Emerson find out that we don't know the source of our being? 
Haven't other writers and thinkers told us? 

(7) VJhy is Emerson "constrained" to acknowledge a higher power than his 
own will? Is their any significance in the change from the plural to the singu- 
lar in the first person pronoun? If so, what? 

(NOTE: Throughout this section of the unit, our analysis will proceed by 

paragraphs. To help you find your place, we will cite the opening words of 
the page number of each paragraph to be analyzed,) 



"As with events,,,{p, 126)," 

Tlie first paragraph of this essay raises several questions, questions like 
those above. These questions are not easily answered 5 perhaps they cannot be 
completely answered at this time, but they must be answered 'eventually if we are 
to make sense out of this essay, I 



The second paragraph .draws a comparison between events and thoughts; this 
paragraph asserts that what has been said about events can also be said of 
thought. We will only pause here long enough to note some of the language Emer- 
son uses. He refers to himself as a "pensioner", as a "surprised spectator" and 
he refers to "visions," What does this language suggest about his relationship 
to "that river"? 



"The Supreme Critic,,, (p, 126)," 

This paragraph opens with an interesting sentence. In this sentence, 

Einerson uses the device of expansion: Supreme Critic = nature = imity == oversoul 

= common heart = over-powering reality. What we are witnessing here is Emerson's 
attempt to find the appropriate language to describe what he is trying to describe, 
Emerson's problem is something like this: He has told us that the "appeal to 

experience is forever invalid and vain;" what he is attempting to describe there- 
fore is something that lies outside our normal experience. But our language, the 
language that Emerson has at his disposal, is language created or invented to 
describe normal experience. So we might say that Emerson has to take our ordinary 
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0 .!’ comon language— the language of the experiences which he rejects— and trans— • 

.. om it, wrench it, imbue it with new meaning so that he can describe what is 
outside our normal experience. 

Now, if we suppose that this is an acceptable formulation of Emerson* s pro- 
blem^ does it help to explain why Emerson uses expansion devices and synonyms 
throughout this sentence? V/hy he uses peirallelism, why he uses "and," why he 
writes: "Wisdom and virtue and power and beauty?" Then look at the second sen- 

tence in this paragraph and ask the same questions. Or you might revise the 
question: Emerson appears to have a thesaurus on his desk^ why all the synonyms? 

As you look at the rest of this paragraph, note Emerson* s use of expansion and of 
parallelism. In your oiim words, attempt to explain why he uses it. 

Explain Snerr5on*s distinction between profane and sacred words. 



"If we consider. . . (p. 12?) . " 

In this paragraph, Emerson tells us what the soul is not. Does he also 

tell us what it is? If he does, who kind of language does he use to describe 
it? 

person says "Man is the facade of a temple." What does this metaphor imply? 
Why might Emerson call man a facade of a temple, and not the temple itself? If 
man is the facade, what is the temple? Does the next sentence help you explain 
what Emerson means by "man" when he says "man is the facade"? Miy does he make 
a distinction between vrhat "we commonly call man" and his peculiar use of the 

word "man"? Is it related to his previous distinction between profane and sacred 
words? 



"The sovereignty of this nature... (p. 128)." 

Here Emerson says "it ^he sou^ contradicts all experience." This comes as 
no surprise since he has already told us that the "appeal to experience is for- 
ever invalid and vain.? But one might well become uneasy at this point. In the 
preceding paragraph he has told us that "of this pure nature every man is at some 
time sensible." Is not this sense of "pure nature" also an experience? If it 
is, then isn*t Emerson talking nonsense? Before we decide that Emerson is talk- 
ing nonsense let us remind ourselves that he may be talking in "profane language." 
Would it be possible to qualify the sentence by writing, "As I have said, it con- 
tradicts all of what we normally call experience"? Is this qualification allow- 
able? Do the following sentences help define what experience Emerson is talking 
about? Why or why not? 
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"We are often made to feel...(p. 129) •" 

How is tl*is parac3^3,ph I'-lated to the discussion of time and space in the 
earlier paragraph? Or is it? 

Later in this paragraph Emerson distinguishes two facts? The external and 
the permanent. I#iat is the significance of this distinction? How does Emerson 
arrive at it? Is it related to previous distinctions? 



We have by now raised some fundamental questions about what Emerson is doing 
in this essay and v;e have perhaps suggested how we might answer those questions. 
In the following section, jj'ou will find less detailed questions and less commen- 
tary than previously. And you might very well find yourself asld.ng other ques- 
tions as you read along; do not ignore such questions. Write them down in your 
notebook and work with them. This is to say that the questions below are ser- 
viceable questions, but not the only ones that might be asked. 



1. "After its own law...(p. 130)." In this paragraph, Emerson represents the 
growth of the soul as metamorphosis. How is this related to his concept of time 
and space? If he denies the existence of time and space, must he reject chrono- 
logical and spatial metaphors? And if he must, what kind of metaphors can be 
used? Is metamorphosis one of these metaphors? 

2. "This is the law of moral... (p, 130)," How can Emorson say: "Speak to his 

heart, and the man becomes suddenly virtuous."? Is he using "heart" and "vir- 
tuous" in their "profane" senses? If not, what do they mean? 

3. "Within the same...(p. IfO)." What is the "moral beatitude" Emerson refers 

to? 

4# "One made of the divine teaching. . .(p. 131) •" Emerson writes: But the larger 

experience of man discovers the identical nature appearing through them all." 
Emerson appeals to e:cpei‘ience but he has said that the appeal to experience is 

forever invalid and vain and that the soul contradicts experience. Can you res- 

cue Emerson from this dileninia? 

" Persons themselves acquaint us with the impersonal ." Is Emerson simply 
jjlaying with words ^ 

c. How can we "loiovf better than we do"? 

5. "The soul is the perceiver and revealer. . ,(r- Here we have an inter- 
esting idea. "We laiow truth when we sceptic aud oonffr.!* cny 

they choose." What does Emerson rnoaii by "seeing"? With what kind of eye is he 

seeing? 

C. "V/e Y.hn a nn on p cements of the soul. ..(p. 153) •" Emerson has been 
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using religious language throughout this essay: Judgment, Millennium (p* 129); 

incarnation (p# 131); Ach'sut (p. 133)* And now he uses the word "Revelation." 
Does he use these terms in ■^•he same way that they are used in traditional re- 
ligious talk? Would a CalvL..* .st be likely to use the word "Revelation" in the 
same way Ehierson does? IJliat is Emerson up to here? 

b. In this paragraph, Emerson again talks about Vthe power to see." He has 
previously said that we Icnow truoh when we see it. Does seeing and knowing truth 
have ar^ consequences? 

c, Emerson equates the experiences of some rather diverse men and groups of 
men. What is his warrant for doing so? 

7. "The nature of these revelations, . .(p. 134)*" "The soul answers never by 

words, but by the tiling itself that is inquired after." What does this mean? 
What is the difference between the understanding and the soul? Why does Emerson 
make this distinction? These questions should be considered in the light of the 
succeeding paragraph, Eotice these words and phrases: "sensual questions," 

"this low curiosity," "sensuri fortunes," "doctrine of immortality," What con- 
notations does Emerson attach to these words? What is their opposite? 

8. "The great distinction between teachers,, , (p. 137)." In this paragraph we 
have a series of oppositions: 

sacred literary 

Herbert Pope 

Spinoza, etc. Locke, etc, 

from within from without 

Can you elaborate the distinction Emerson is making? 

b, Emerson suggests that only that which comes from "vd.thin" is worthy of 
being said or taught. If this is the case, then, a teacher rmist try to cominuni- 
cate his own "visions," his oim "nystical experiences." This is the only valid 
material for Emerson. licplain the consequences of this for the teacher. What 
does Emerson mean by "teacher"? To what must the teacher appeal in order to 
persuade men? Can you outline the problem such a teacher must face? 

c, "I believe beforehand it ought so to be," Is Emerson a good scientist? 

A good thinker? 



The next fev? paragiviphi are devoted to a discussion of "genius," Again 
Emerson distinguishes between how we normally use the word and how he uses it. 
Describe how Emerson uses :*.t» 



"Ineffable is the union of man and God...(p. 140)." 

Emerson says that "the simplest person who in his integrity worships God, be- 
comes God." Aside from -using a statement that must have shocked Emerson* s con- 




temporaries and perhaps modern readers, this statement is interesting in its us< 
of tli 9 word "worship." IJhat does Emerson meati by that word? Does his subsequei 
I'sference to "ovj? god of tradition" ^d "our ^od of rhetoric" help explain what 
the object of this worship is? Does the distitction between "connection" and 
"sight" suggest the way in which this worship is carried out? 



"It makes no difference whether. , .(p« 142)." 

Emerson says, "The faith that stands on authority is not faith." OK. VJhal 
is faith then? 



B . Self-Relianc e : 

In the opening sentence of this essay, Emerscn employs what must be his 
favorite device, the opposition of conventionality and originality. By now, thi 
device should be familiar to us. But then he begins to distinguish between sen! 
ment and thought. I'Jhat is the difference? If he makes such a distinction, why 
does Emerson forget about the "more valuable" sentiment in the succeeding sen- 
tences? Or does he? 



"There is time in every man's, ^.(p. 166)." 

1. Emerson here says "every man," not some men. In the preceding paragraph 
he has said that "The soul always hears. . .," "In every work of genius. . ." 
Emerson usually sprinlcles such words through his prose. Are we to take these 
words in the same way that we do in logic? Is Emerson simply being reckless 
with the truth? Perhaps we must read carefully: notice it is ohe "soul" that 
"always hears;" and it is "every work of genius . " and it is "every m^." It th< 
appears that when we read these apparently reckless statements we must attend t< 
Emerson's meaning of the words, "soul," "genius" and "man." ¥e must try to de- 
termine if they are used in their profane or sacred usages. 

2. In this same paragraph, Emerson writes a sentence that employs parallel ex- 
pansion. And each member of the parallelism is puzzling. For instance, in whai 
way is envy ignorance? The juxtaposition of these words is interesting. Envy 
belongs to that group of words that describe moral conditions or attitudes; ign< 
ance belongs to that class which describes the extent of one's knowledge. Is 
Emerson saying anything about the relationship of morality and knowledge? Or ±\ 
the juxtaposition misleading? How can imitation be suicide? imitation of what 

3. What is "This sculpture"? 

4« What is the meaning of; "It is a deliverance which does not deliver"? 
the play on words. Does Emerson use this device in other places? What does it 
allow him to do? 
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'•Trust thyself: evoiy heart. ..(p. l66)." 

1. How is "Trust thyself-' an "iron string"? 

2. If one confides himself "childlike to the genius" of the age, is he not likely 
to be an imitator, to be a suicide? VJhy "betrsying"? Has Emerson chosen the 
right word? 



"IVhat pretty oracles... (p. 16?)." 

1, Is this paragraph in any way related to the previous paragraphs? 

2. What is "this text" in the first line? VJhat is Emerson's attitude toward in- 
fants? Does he just like babies? Is he a doting grandfather? Or does he use 
the child as an embleai for an attitude, for philosophical perspective? (Note: 

It might be interesting to compare St. Augustine's use of the child as an emblem 
for humility. Does Emerson use the child to represent humility or something 
else? Can one be self-reliant and humble at the same time?) 



"These are the voices... (p. 168)." 

"Society everja'ihere is in conspiracy. . ." 

"Society is a joint-stock company. . ." 

Is Emerson defining society here? VJhat is his attitude toi/ard it? Ifliat is the 
"culture of the eater"? 



"VJhobo would be a man... (p. 168)." 

1. The first sentence is iriheresting. Jtight it be restated: "All men are non- 

conformists"? Now obviously all men are not nonconformists; what's going on here? 
Is Emerson using "nan" in a peculiar sense? If so, what is it? VJhat dees he 
mean by nonconforiiiist? one vrho does not conform to society? Or must his 

nonconformity be a specific brand? 

2. "Absolve you to yourself" VJhat metaphor is implicit here? Who usually does 
"absolving"? Absolve what? 

3. How does Emerson determine right from wrong, good from bad? Recall what he 
said about distinguishing truth and falsity in the "Oversoul;" is he saying much 
the same thing here? 

4. Emerson says he would vjrite "on the lintels of the door-post. Whim . " Look at 




E;:odus 12s 22. IJhat is Emorson alluding to here? Why does he so allude? Uhpt 
does he mean by "whim”? 

What is his attitude toward philanthropy? To what is his attitude due? 



"Virtues are, in the popular...(p. 169)." 

Look carefully at the sentence: "There is the man arid his virtues." Eme^ 

son is here attacking the notion that the man and his virt-ues are separate. Why? 
Hcvr does he view the relationship between men and their virtues? between a man 

and his actions? 



"The objection... (p. 170)." 

Vmy is conformity called a game? Why specifically blind-man’s-buff? Why 
not poker or baseball? VJhy does Emerson say a preacher is a retained attorney. 



"But why should... (p. 172)." 

1. VJhy the allusion to Joseph? What story does Emerson have in mind? 

2. Emerson Ixas been saying a good deal about "consistency" f ^ 

so in the next paragraph. IJhat does he mean by that word. it the sam 
conformity? A great soul, says Emerson, has nothing to do with consistency. 
Consistency in what sense? Then look at the paragraph beginning, "I suppose no 
man can violate his nature." How is Emerson using the word "man"? And then look 
at the succeeding paragraph: Is this "agreement" the same as "consistency or 

"conformity"? 



"The magnetism v/hich all...(p. 176)." 



1, . .when we inquire the reason of self-trust." liJhat is the reason, ac- 
cording to Emerson? If self-trust is founded on spontaneity or instinct, what 
distinguishes man from animals? Does such a question occur to Emerson? 



2. . .knows that to his involuntary perceptions a perfect faith is due. 

VJhat does Emerson mean by perception? How does it differ from opinions and 
notions? If there are involuntary perceptions, are there also voluntary ones. 
If involuntary perceptions lead to a perfect faith, what do voluntary ones e 

to? 
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In the paragraph cited above ^ Snerson talks about "the sense of being which 
in calm hours arises. . and, in the paragraph, "Man is timid, . .," he says 

that ^e dares not say »I think,* *I am*, . ," Does this paragraph help explain 
what Dnerson means by "the sense of being"? Look at the last sentence^ is it 
helpful in e:^laining this term? How can one live "with nature in the present, 
above time"? Isn*t the present in time? 



"Life only avails, not the having lived... (p. 179)." 

1. In this paragraph, Emerson talks about the soul becoming . VJhat soul? IVhat 
does ^com^ mean here? What does it become? What is it before it becomes? 
Does the first sentence of the next paragraph help? What does this phrase mean: 
the resolution of all into the ever—blessed ONE? 

2. Is Snerson a Machiavellian vrtien he says, in the next paragraph, that power is 

the essential measure of right? Does he qualify that statement in any peculiar 
way? 



"The populace think that your rejection. . ,(p. 182)." 

What is "mere antinomianism"? How does Emerson refute the charge of anti^ 
nomianism? Again Emerson uses the word ’’absolve," If one can absolve himself, 
who is the judge? Dy i^hat criteria does one judge his actions? ", . .if I can 
discharge its debts it enables me to dispense with the popular code." What if 
he can*t discharge its debts? VJhose debts? 



In the following paragraphs, Emerson attacks various aspects of society. 
What reforms does he propose? What attitudes underlie these reforms? 



"Society is a wave...(p. 190)." 

Society has previously been a conspiracy and a joint-stock company. Why does 
Emerson change the metaphor here? IVhy is its "unity" only "phenomenal**? What 
does such a statement mean? 



"So use all that is called Fortune. . ,(p. 191)." 

Is Emerson against gambling? Why or why not? How are "cause and effect" 
the "chancellors of God"? V/hat is the relationship of fortune to cause and effect? 
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Perhaps it would be well to recall the sentence about Uvlng "with nature in the 
present^ above time#*' 



C. The Divinity School .idciross; 

1. The first two paragraphs CO itrast with one another. 

the key sentence i^ "C^e is constrained to respect the Perf®®tion of v.orU 

in which our senses converse." In the second paragraph, Emerson talks about um 
mind. What are the differences that Emerson sees between sense and ante 

perception? 

b. The first sentence of the second paragraph needs to be 
What is "tne mind"? "this mind"? Are the two "minds" the 

meaning of the phrase, "into a more illustration and fable ^ n^tert^^nts"’ 
the "Imman spirit" the ";.and"? How does Emerson use the word entertainments 

2. "A more secret, sweet. . .(p. 70)." Hore secret, sweet 

does virtue mean, for Baerson? In the "Oversoul" he insists tliat one cannot 
separate the man from his virtue. Does he still insist on this. 

b. Emerson says, "\raen in innocency or when by intellectual perception. . 

Are these the same states? How do they differ from one another? 

3. "The sentiment of virtue is a reverence. . .(p. 70)." In this P^^^^raph Emer- 
son suggests how man Imovrs right from wrong; he describes the 

knowledge. In your o\m vrords can you describe Emerson’s views. Or it 
Dossible to do so? Note: "These laws refuse to be adequately stated. If 

moral laws cannot be stated, then why is Emerson writing, or what does he sug- 
gest as an alternative to stating them? IVhat does this imply about lan^age? 

Note that in the next paragraph, Emerson talks about intuition and resorts not 
to a definition of the laws of the soul, but examples of how these laws work. 

A. "See how this rapid intrinsic energy... (p. 7l) . ^'Jhat energy? What about the 
senses? Does this clarif:>’- to some extent the first paragraph? 
made the Providence to liimself," how does Emerson change the use o£ the 
Providence. Has Emerson in any of the previous paragraphs suggested something 
about the divinity of 3 ian? ¥nat seems to be Emerson’s conception of evil ana 
good? How did he find out that "Thefts never enrich," that "murder will speak 

out of stone walls"? 

5. "These facts have ai'ir-v. cuggested. . .(p. 72)." Have they "always"? I-Jhat 
is the meaning of the scnLcioes, "Good is pos.itive. Evil is merely privative, 
not absolute"? Is this to say that evil is merely the absence oi good? If it 
does evil really exist? VJhat are the consequences of evil or the absence of good? 
Look carefully at the last sentence: "his being shrinks"; he becomes loss and 

less, a note, a noint." In "Self-Reliance," we heard Emerson say the soul 
becomes," but here he uses the word in the sense of metamorphosis, an analogy 
he has used before. The soul here becomes "less and less" until it becomes a 
ooint. perhaps the "still point" in the sense that Aristotle uses it--that state 



at which a thing no longer moves. 



This for Emerson is death and evil. 



r 



6. "This sentiment is divine. . .(p. 73)." VJhat sentiment? VJhat does Bneraon 
mean by ’'beatitude"? by ir..'T.*nt man"? In the next paragraph, Emerson sugge 
the consequences of this sentiment "in society." IVhat are they? 

7. "These general vievjs. . .(p. 74)." 

a. Emerson now turns, aftc*'* .his prefatory remarks, to a criticism of the 
Christian church, to "t;itfo erroin in its administration." Does Emerson view 
Christ in the same v/ay that orthodox Christians have and do? Is there some- 
thing heterodox in the phrase, "God incarnates himself in man • V.ould e 
dex Christian substitute "Jesus" for man? 

b. Look carefullj'- at the sentence, "Would you see God, see me. . 

here alludes to Christ’s saying, "He who has seen me has seen the father u 
notice that he changes the import of the verse, for he adds "or sees thee. . . 
What is Emerson' s vievr of Christ? Of other men? 

c. Itiat is the meaning of the sentences "There is no doctrine. . ." VJhat 
distinction is he making bec.ween Reason and Understanding? Has Emerson used 
"Reason" previously? IJliat did it mean there? Is Reason the same as intuition. 
VJhat, then, is the Understanding? In the next few sentences, Person makes a 
distinction between Christ's rhetoric and truth. Is this distinction valid. 
^Jhat view of rhetoric or language is implied here? 

d. ll/hat is Emerson's view of miracles? I)Ihy does he call miracles, "as pro- 
nounced by Christian churches," a monster? 



"The divine bards are the friends. . .(p. 77)." 

1. "Noble provocations go out from them. . ." l^at does Emerson mean by 
"provocations"? Earlier ho has said: "Truly speaking, it is not instruction, 

but provocation, that I oaii receive from another soul. VJhat he announces, I 
must find true in me, or reject. . ." Then provocations invite Enerson "to 
B^." What does he mean by that? Is "to Be" in any way related to "becoming," 
to "good"? 



2. "To aim to convert a man by miracles. . ." Emerson here, as when he 
previously referred to miracles, is probably assuming that the students whom he 
is addressing have read and been instructed in those works which base proof for 
Christ's divinity on bhe mii’^cles of Christ. Since at least the middle of the 
17th Century, Christian apr\.ogists when farming the claims of the Scientists and 
deists had sought to demon." orate Christ's divinity by reference to the miracles. 




"The injustice of the vulgar tone. . .(p. 77)." 

What does Emerson object to in the preaching of his contemporaries? 
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Emerson *s second objection to the church of his time is the view of revela- 
tion that it proclaims. He argues that the church views revelation as a past 
act and fails to perceive that revelation is ah on-going act. This is not the 
first time we have encountered this idea, in "The Oversoul," Emerson, you will 
recall, had something to say about Space and Time and man's relationship to it. 
In the same essay he talked about Revelation. A review of these passages might 
be helpful here. 



) 



"The man enamored of this excellency. . .(p. 78)." 

In this paragraph we again encounter Emerson talking about "being": "he 

only can create, who is." What does Bnerson mean here? Notice that in this 
paragraph, Bnerson continues to give religious terminology new or different mean- 
ings; "priest or poet"; "they shall bring him the gift of tongues." And he 
continues to do so in the first sentence of the next paragraph: "this holy 

office." To what does this phrase usually refer? How does Emerson change its 
meaning? Why does he use the word "call" in the next sentence? 



"Let me not taint the sincerity of this plea. . .(p. 82)." 

What does Emerson mean by "historical Christianity"? Is the use of "his- 
torical" accidental? If not, what distinction is implied here? 



friends, in these two errors. • .(p. 83)*" 

What are the consequences, as Emerson sees it, of the "decaying church"? 
Emerson here is working vdth an argument that, like the arguments about miracles, 
had been used by the defenders of Christianity. Burke, for instance, argued 
that religion was a necessary part of the state, for without it the state would 
become an anarchy, e.g., the French Revolution. Enerson here has shown that the 
"religion" proclaimed by such as Burke has disastrous consequences; and that a 
new or true religion must be found to replace it. 



"And now, ny brothers. . .(p. 83)." 

How does Emerson propose to rectify the errors that he sees in the church? 
What does he have to say about imitation? "Imitation is suicide." Does that 
help? 
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such high communion. ; .(p. 86)." 

VJhat does Emerson mean :.f a "bold benevolence"? hj "the dictators of for* 
tune"? Has Emerson talked about Fortune before? 



i 

W- 



"And now let us. • .(p. 8?)." 

"Faith makes us* . .All attempts to contrive a system are as cold as the 
nev; worship introduced by the French to the goddess of Reason ..." Does Eme^ 
son use Reason here in the same way as he has previously? Is there an implicit 
distinction between this usage of Reason and the previous ones? 



D. Compensation: 

^y this time, you are fairly well acquainted with the themes that permeate 
Emerson's writings. So we are going to approach this essay from a different 
perspective. But beforve vie do so, you should read through the essay, jotting 
down notes and summarizing Emerson's arguments. 



Many of the passages in this essay are characterized by parallelism. If 
you look at the paragraph on p. 106-10? , beginning "The same dualism underlies," 
you will notice that there are several parallel clauses and sentences. Now we 
must ask, is this parallelism accidental or purposeful? Parallelism, by its 
very nature suggests equivalence; the very act of casting different notions, 
different words, into the same grammatical and rhetorical structures suggest 
that the notions are coordinate, of the same rank, at least from the writer's 
point of view. So, Emerson is suggesting equivalences here. But are these 
suggestions appropriate? 

Let us back up a moment to see what has gone before. If we look at the 
paragraph at the top of page 106, we discover another paragraph characterized by 
parallelism. Here we encounter a list of polarities, all expressed in parallel- 
ism or near-parallelisms. The lists or the catalogue here function as examples 
to support the notion tb vt polarity inheres in pvqry part of nature. Does the 
very idea of polai.ity ci* oppo'^ites invite the use of parallelism. Why? 

Now Emerson begins the paragraph with v/hich we started, with "This same 
dualism underlies tlie nature and condition of man." Thus, he is using an analogy. 
An analogy between what and vihat? Does the use of parallelism in this paragraph 
atrengthen the analogy? How? 

Now compare these two paragraphs with the one beginning "These appearances 
indicate the fact. . ." on p. 108. Can you account for the use of parallelism 
here? Does the parallelism indicate any notional relationship with the para- 
graphs that vie have previously looked at? 
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Another paragraph characterized by parallelism occurs on p. 110, ''Whilst 
thus the world will be whole, • Can you explain its occurrence here? 



In Bnerson*s writing, and especially in this essay, another kind of re- 
petition occurs, repetition, not of grammatical forms, but of words: 

"Eveiy excess causes a defect ; every defect an excess ." 

"For every grain of wit, there is a grain of folly," 

"If riches increase , they are increased . . ," 

"If the gatherer gathers too much, , ," 

"This law writes the law of unities and rations , , , " 

"Though no checks . . . appear , the checks exist and will appear ." 

"Men call the circumstance retribution . The causal retribution is in the 
thing and is seen by the soul. The retribution in the circumstance is 
seen by the understanding," 

"Crime and punishment grow out of one stem. Punishment is a fruit. 

"To dress that he may be dressed; to eat that he may eat," 

"Pleasure is taken out of pleasant things, profit out of profitable things. 



"eye for an eye, tooth for tooth, blood for blood, measure for measure. . ," 

Does Emerson repeat words because he can't think of new ones? Or is the 
repetition used for a rhetorical purpose? What is the effect of the repetition? 
Is it something like that of parallelism? Does it contribute to the aphoristic 
quality of Emerson's prose? And if it does, what advantage does this aphoristic 
quality give Emerson? 



Emerson's use of analogy: 

Emerson is not noted for his use of metaphor and simile, but, in this essay 
he uses several: 

p. 104* It appeared moreover that if this doctrine could be stated in terms 

with any resemblance to those bright intuitions in which this truth is 
sometimes revealed to us, it wuld be a star in many dark hours and 
crooked passages in our journey, that would not suffer us to lose our 
way. 
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TD, 106 . There is somewhat thjLt resembles the ebb and flow of the sea, • ,in a 
single needle of the pine • • • 

p, 107, • , .nature takes out of the man what she puts into his chest, , , 
p, 109 , The world globes itself in a drop of dew. 

The dice of God are always loaded, 

f 

The world looks like a multiplication-table, or a mathematical equation, 

p, 110, Crime and punishment grow out of one stem. Punishment is a fruit, , ^ 
for the effect already blooms in the cause, , , 

p. 111, That when the disease began in the will, , ,the intellect is at once 
infected, , ,he sees the mermaid’s head but not the dragon’s tail, 

p, 113 , Proverbs, , ,are the sanctuary of the intuitions, 

p, 114 , It is a thread-ball thrown at a mark, , • 

Or rather it is a harpoon, • , 

We meet as water meets water, or as two currents of air mix, , , 

p, 115 , He is a carrion crow, , ,that obscene bird, , , 

p, 117* Commit a crime, and the earth is made of glass, 

p, 118, Whilst he sits on the cushion of advantages, • , 

p, 120, Every lash inflicted is a tongue of fame. . • 

These are only some of the metaphors that occur in this essay. You can 
probably find several more. How are these metaphors related to Emerson’s ideas? 



Emerson’s use of fables: 

On page 111, Emerson writes, "It finds a tongue in literature unawares. 

Thus the Greeks called Jupiter, Supreme Mind, , What is the "it" that finds 
a tongue? What is the force of "thus"? You may find it necessary to reread the 
preceding paragraph. 

Now explain this sentence on p. 112. "A plain confession of the ^-working 
of the All and of its moral aim." Do you find here the "plain confession" 
Emerson sees? Can you think of any fable that is "not moral"? That does not 
point to "a crack"? Does Emerson find it necessary to interpret myths in a 
rather unorthodox manner? Is his view of Nemesis like that of his predecessors? 

Emerson says that "the voice of fable has in it somewhat divine. It came 
from thought above the will of the writer." How does Emerson view the develop- 
ment of fables? 
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How does Emerson's use of fable or myth differ from that of previous 
writers you have studied? For what purpose does he introduce them? 



Discussion Questions: 

1. You have now read representative essays by Einerson, and in your reading 
and studying of these essays you probably discovered that it is often difficult 
to get at or to paraphrase vd.at Emerson is saying. One cannot easily extricate 
the content from its form. But then there seems to be a lack of fcimij we have 
pointed to it again and again. The essential problem then in Emerson is this 
apparent lack of form, the lack of v/hich seems to frustrate his persuasive en- 
deavor. Can you defend Emerson's apparent neglect of form? Is it in some way 
related to his way of knowing? to his audience? Does Emerson purposely write 
into his prose a kind of obscurity or formlessness to make his reader work at 
getting at what he is saying? How does Emerson view his task as a writer? 

Does he see himself as presenting dogma, or as a gadfly who only provokes, only 
h:mts, only intends to get his readers thinking for themselves? Does Einerson's 
view of language, his sliding between the sacred and the profane, account par- 
tially for the problems in his prose? 

2. Emerson constantly reminds his reader that he must rely on his intuition and 
trust his own perceptions. Xihat are the consequences for society of such a view 
of the individual? Is it possible to have a society in which every man relies 
on and follov/s his own intuition? 

3« Enierson's view of evil raises some interesting problems. If, as he says, 
evil is an absence of good, and if, as he implies constantly, the world is good, 
how can there be an absence of good? 

4* In his essay "Nature" Elmerson says that "words are signs of natural facts," 
He argues: "Every word which is used to express a moral or intellectual fact, 

if traced to its root, is found to be borrowed from some material appearance." 

He then cites these: iiieans straight ; wrong means twisted; spirit, wind; 

etc. VJhat are the limJ.tations of such a view of language? What does it imply 
about the relation of the natural world to the moral world? Would it surprise 
you if Emerson was to say that not only words are signs but all things are signs 
of the "spirit"? Now this raises interesting questions. How are we to know the 
meaning of a word if that word is a sign of a natural fact and the natural fact 
a sign of the "spirit"? Does not every vjord become equal to every other word? 
For instance, Enerson says, "For all things proceed out of this same spirit, 
which is differently nemei love, justice, . . .in its different applications, 
just as the ocean rccev/OL Jifferent names on the several shores which it 
washes." Does this vj/i-r of language allow one to discriminate between things? 

To assign varying values to things? Does it in part account for the difficulties 
in Emerson's prose? 



Emerson and Kis Rhetoric: 

A. His Audience: 

We have already examined Emerson's view of language. Now we turn to an 
examination of his rhetoric and such an examination must necessarily include 
his audience. Wliat can you say about it? To whom is he addressing his remarks? 
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Can you infer from his esr-sjs what Emerson thinks about his 

terLn's conception of hi-; audience mke a difference as to how he proceeds. 

B. His Arguments: 

When one wites spiritual autobiography, especially when his 
differ radically from those of his audience's, he runs the danger of be^g 
labelled a »nut" or a "kook." Not only are Emerson's ®. 

from most of his audience, but also, he cannot 

employ inductive or deductive arguments of the sort that we find in mos 
pository prose. 

Emerson, then, must depend a great deal upon ethical appeal. He 
persuade his audience somehow that he is worth listening to. 

Lggest that he is not a "kook” or a "nut." He must convince his audi®oe that 
the "hints I have collected of the transcendent simplicity and energy of 
Highest law" are not due to some peculiar quirk to Ms “®ke-up. ^ ^oes 
EmSrson solve this problem? Does he? look carefully at the kind J®"euage 
and rhetorical techniques that he uses. TCou might begin by loo ing 
paragraph of "The Oversoul." 



Emerson and Spiritual Autobiographic- s 

If one writes spiritual autobiography, whether in ®fsay f om or 
probably intends to instruct his audience, to persuade them th^ his ex- 
perience is worthy of attention and that ?lt can be imitated. Emerson s ex- 
perience, by its very nature, cannot be cast into rational form, into dogma. 

Ld if he is consistent m.th his own principles, he can_^ his 
attempt only to persuade men to rely on their own individual nituition. Thus, 
about all Emerson can do is to try to point his audience in the righ-t directi , 
to inculcate in them the attitudes that are necessary to rely 

intuition; he cannot describe in any precise way the context of these yit^tions. 
He can only prod, suggest, hint, and tiy to bring men to his ovffi state, he can 
only try to regrind the lens through which men see the world. 

Let us suppose now that you have been assigned the following task. You 
are to write an essay on Emerson's "Self-Reliance," and you choose to explore 
Emerson's comments on travel. As you do, you find yourself writing 
own thoughts about Emerson's ideas. When you receive your paper back from yojir 
teacher, there is a CLnme.it in the margin: "Who is ^terested ^ your options, 

or "How can you presv.::ie to have any worthy ideas on the subject . ouppose that 
you wish to defend yourself, and you turn to Emerson. Does he nelp you formu- 
late a defence? Dig it out of the essays; think about it carefully. 



Readers of Emerson liave usually reacted to him strongly , either 
disliking him. Ror instance, one critic said that if Emerson went to hell, the 
devil wouldn' b Imow what to do \dth him. Others have found Emerson more to 
their liking, and some of them ha-re been committed to the Christian faith. Inis 
suggests that they have not perceived Emerson's radical transformation ol cen- 
tral Christian doctrines and the implications of many o£ his ideas. Can you 
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account for this failure to perceive what Emerson is saying? or is it simpi 
that jMerson says all things to aH men? 



Thoreau; Introduction; 

Henry David Thoreau (1817-1S62) was a member of the Harvard graduating 
class to whom Emerson delivered his famous commencement address, "The Americ 
Scholar," Living in Concord, he became a disciple of Emerson and spent many 
hours at the house of the master. To Emerson, Thoreau must have seemed a pe 
foot realization of the scholar, or man thinking, educated by books, action, 
and nature. As a disciple of Emerson, Thoreau liked and absorbed many of Ek 
son's ideas; in fact there are many passages in Thoreau 's writjjQgs which ech 
his master's ideas. However, the styles of the two men were quite different 

Emerson recognized both Thoreau 's debt and his originality when he rema 
"I am very familiar with all his thoughts— they are n^r own, quite originally 
dressed," And he went on to say, "Thoreau illustrates by excellent images t 
which I should have conveyed in sleepy generality," 

I&ich of Walden is a protest against those factors of life which would 
restrict individuality. You will recall that Emerson had said, ■I'Jhoso would 
be a man must be a nonconfoimiist," Thoreau took this idea literally; he re- 
volted against conformity to the point of leaving society for over two years 



Study Guide Questions 
Cliapter 1, "Economy" 

1. Thoreau says, "I have travelled a good deal in Concord, . ,(p, 7)*" 
What is in^lied in this statement? 

2, l^hy does Thoreau think it is a "misfoi*tune" for his fellow townsmen 
to have inherited farms, houses, bams, cattle, farming tools? (p, 

3* What evidence does Thoreau offer for his statement, "The mass of me] 
lead lives of quiet desperation"? (p, 10) Is this evidence valid? 

4, What are the "necessaries of life" according to Thoreau? (p, 13) 
would modem man get along merely on these "necess£:,ries "? 

5, Thoreau says, "There are nowadays professors of philosophy, but not 
philosophers," (p, 14) VJhat, exactly, is the difference? What is 
philosophy? 

6, What does Thoreau think of organized charity? Does he agree with 
Emerson's views on philanthropy? 



Chapter 2, "Where I lived, and VJhat I Lived For" 

1, What is appropriate about the date on which Thoreau started living 
his hut at Walden Pond? 
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2 . 



IJhy, exactly j did Thoreau go 
which he states hj.e reasons. 



to the woods? Find the i»ragraph in 
Describe the language in the paragraph. 



3, T^hat exanrnlos docj Thoreau offer to illustrate his statemerv, 

life is frittered sway by detail," (p. 66) and what remedies does he 

propose? 

4, Consider Thoreau 's m'-'taphors in the concluding paragraph of this 
chapter. Are they appropriate? 



Chapter 3 > "Reading" 

1* Uhat books did Thoreau fead during his stay at Walden Pond? 

2. How does Thoreau define "classics"? 

3. What is Thoreau 's opinion of the "classics"? 

4. VIhat is Thoreau *s opinion of the cultural level of Concord (p. 76)? 



Chapter 7, "The Bean-Field" 

1. What is Thoreau 's opinion of manual labor? 

2. VJhat does Thoreau mean when he says, "As I drew a still fresher soil 

about the rows with my hoe , I disturbed the ashes of unchronicled 
nations vjho in primeval years lived under these heavens. . ."? (p. 109) 

3. What was ThoreaxWs reason for planting beans? 

4. VIhat lesson did Thoreau learn from his bean-raising experience? 

5. VJhat does this chapter on bean planting have to do with the over-all 
structure of Wa lden ? What connection does it have with Chapter 1? 

Chapter 8, "The Village" 

1. VJhy did Thoreau leave his retreat frequently to go into the village? 

2. VJhy was Thoreau arrested while on one of his trips to the village? 

Chapter 11, "Eigher Laws" 

1. VJhat objection does Thoreau raise to eating meat? 

2. What value does Thoreau place on the virtue of chastity? 

3. VJhat, according to Thoreau, will chastity do for man? 

4. Explain the significance of the title of this chapters "Higher laws." 
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Chapter 12, "Brute Neighbors" 

1. VJho are the "Hermit" and the "Poet" who carry on a conversation at 
the beginning of this chapter, (pp. 151-152) 

2. Explain the hermit's question: "Shall I go to heaven or a~fishing?" 

(p. 152) 

3. VJhy does Thoreau devote so many pages to the activities of the anin»ls 
he observed in the woods? VJhy does he write so approvingly of the 
habits of the animals? V/hy was he so much interested in the animals 
and so little interested, apparently, in the lives of his fellow men? 

4. Read carefully pages 155-157> this passage from Walden is often printed 

in anthologies under the title: "The Battle of the Ants." What is 

Thoreau *3 tone in this passage? How would a literal-minded readei 
react to this passage? Why does Thoreau conclude this account of the 
battle by telling the reader that it • .took place in the Presi- 
dency of Polk,- five years' before- the passage of Webster's Fugitive- 
Slave Bill"? 



Chapter 14> "Former Inhabitants; and VJinter Visitors" 

1. l/hat reason does Thoreau find for the fact that the "former inhabi- 
tants" of the woods were unable to prosper there? 

2. Hov/ did Thoreau spend his leisure time during the winter? 

3. Uhat reason does Thoreau give for the fact that a poet came to visit 
him during the winter? 

4. What was Thoreau *s reaction to the poet's visit? 

5. Why does Thoreau describe the Conriecticut philosopher as "the man of 
the most faith of any alive"? 

6. VJhat appealed to Thoreau in the behavior and attitude of the Connect- 
icut philosopher? 



Chapter 17> "Spring" 

1. Explain the metaphors in the paragraph beginning, "The phenomena of 
the year take place every day in a pond on a small scale." (p. 200) 

2. What evidence does Thoreau offer for his statement, "In a pleasant 
spring morning all men's sins are forgiven"? (p. 209) 



Chapter 18, "Conclusion" 




1. Explain the significance of the statement, "The universe is wider 
than our views of it." (p. 212) Explain the statement in relation 
to the many observations of nature that Thoreau has made in the book 
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2« Find the paragraph in which Thoreau states his reasons for leaving 
the woods* Compare this paragraph with the one in Chapter 2 in which 
he stated his reasons for going thetn^ in the first place. What are 
the similarities in the two paragraphs? What are the differences? 
(Pay particular attention to the manner of e:qpresslon in the two 
paragraphs^ the word choices, the diction.) How do these two para- 
graphs give a certain unity to the book? 

3. I’/hat did Thoreau claim to have learned from his experiment? How can 
these "lessons" be applied to our lives today? 



The Political Views of Thoreau; "On the Duty of Civil Disobedience" 

1. What was Thoreau *s main objection to the American government of the 
nineteenth century? 

2. Does Thoreau imply that there should be no government at all? 

3« WHiat relationship does Thoreau think there should be between a man's 
conscience and the government? (p. 233) 

4. TJhat is Thoreau' 3 opinion of voting? (pp. 226-227) 

5« In what way is the following quotation from "Civil Disobedience" 
typical of Thoreau: "I came into this world, not chiefly to make 

this a good place to live in, but to live in it, be it good or bad"? 
(p. 229) 

6. "ExplAin Thoreau 's statement: "Moreover, any man more right than his 

neighbors, constitutes a majority of one already." (p. 230) 

7* How does Thoreau develop his argument to prove that "Under a govern- 
ment which inqprlsons any unjustly, the true place for a just man is 
also a prison"? (p. 230) 

d. VJhat was Thoreau 's reaction to being jailed for his refusal to pay 
his poll-tax? (p. 233) What was his opinion of the jailers? 

9. How did Thoreau feel toward the person who paid the tax so that Tho- 
reau could be let out of jail? 

10. VJhat kind of authority does Thoreau say he will submit to? (p. 240) 

11. VJhen, according to Thoreau, will there be a truly free and enlightened 
State? (p. 240) 

12. VJhat is the tone of this essay? 
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Thoreau and the First Person Pronoun: 

1. In the second paragraph of the first chapter^ Thoreau explains why he uses 
the first person pronoun and why he writes about his own experiences# What are 
his reasons? Are there different kinds of reasons? Which kind is. the most 
important? VJhat does he mean by, ‘‘Unfortunately, I am confined to this theme 
by the narrowness of my e:ipor ''nce‘'? Does Thoreau imply that the only good 
books are those v/ritten in ti first person? VJhy or why not? 

2# Does Emerson suggest why he uses the first person pronoun? If he doesn't, 
would Thoreau 's justifications be applicable to Emerson? VJhy or why not? 

3, a. Emerson and Thoreau both employ the first person singular in their 
writing; both describe personal experiences. Do you discern any difference 
between the kinds of experiences the two men record and comment upon? 

b# Thoreau 's Walden # in some sections, is almost like a naturalist's hand- 
book, filled with detailed descriptions and Latin genus and species names# Are 
there comparable descriptions in Emerson's essays? Are there descriptions of 
any kind in Emerson's essays? 

c# What does Thoreau do with his descriptions? Examine closely the de- 
scription of the partridge in “Brute Ileighbors # “ Thoreau says of the young 
birds: “All intelligence seems reflected in them ^bheir eys^# They suggest 

not merely the purity of infancy, but a wisdom clarified by experience# Such 
an eye ^^jas not bom when the bird was, but is coeval id.th the sky it reflects#" 
VJhat leads him to make these remarks? Where did the suggestion of purity and 
wisdom come from? Can you find other instances in which Thoreau moves from 
pure description to moral and philosophical observa,tion? 

4# It seems that in Thoreau that we have something like this: Thoreau begins 

with hard fact; he begins by seeing the world through a naturalist's glasses# 
Then he switches glasses and puts on those of the moralist, the thinker, the 
philosopher# This element can be pretty easily followed because of a change 
in vocabulary# Is there a comparable movement in Emerson? If so, from what 
to what? Is the change indicated by a change in vocabulary? It might be said 
that whereas Thoreau moves from the natural to the moral, Emerson moves from the 
conventional to the original; he looks at the world through conventional lenses 
and then through original ones# Does this allow him to change his vocabulary 
as Thoreau does? Why or why not? 



Ill# 



l^itman : 



In this section, you will find both study questions and commentary# The 
method employed here will be to wciic out a solution to a problem that is raised 
by one of Whitman's short later poems# This problem, which will be described 
in the first part of this section, should be discussed and re-formulated if 
necessarj'’# 

A# “A Koicorsss Fatiant Spider:" A Problem 

We will begin our study of X^Ihitman by looking at one of his later poems, 

“A Noiseless Patient Spider#" As you read the poem you will note that it is 
divided into two parts or sections; the first one focuses on a spider, the second 
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on the poet's soul. The analogy that the poet draws between the spider and the 
soul seems strange to me. Seeing a spider usually does not lead one to think 
of his soul, does it? Other authors, both before and after Whitman, have used 
the spider in quite different ways, for Swift in the Battle of the Books , the 
spider represents what Swift considers muddle-headed, thorough-going screwballs, 
who are void of sense and judgment. Bavid Hume, when discussing the argument 
that the design of the world proves God's existence, suggested that this same 
argument might just as well be made to prove that the world was created by a big 
black spider, perhaps choosing the spider, rather than some other animal, to 
shock his readers. In a poem entitled “Design,'' Frost also talks about a spider. 
Though his is a “dimpled,'' “fat and wldte one" which has captured a moth, he is 
probably thinking of Hume's spider since his poem is about what caused this par- 
ticular spider to encounter this particular moth, Iforeover, in his film Through 
a Glass Darkly, Ingmar Bergman uses the spider as an emblem for a kind of in- 
verted incarnation; he, too, may have Hume in mind. 

Now I broug'^' all this up because Whitman seems to look at the spider in a 
different way than the artists mentioned above. The glasses he wears must be 
ground differently than those of Swift, Hume, etc. And, in addition, they are 
different from the glasses that a naturalist or an entymologist would wear; 
IJhitroan, for instance, doesn't tell us what color his spider is, how it is shaped, 
how many legs it has, etc. His poem would not do as an answer on a biology test. 
And the glasses Whitman wears are not mine; when I see .a spider, even when I am 
in the most contemplative mood, the last thing I would think of is my soul— at 
least my soul being like the spider. 

The question that we have to ask, then, is how did Whitman find out that 
his soul is lilce a spider or who tuld him that? Now this is really a much more 
complicated question than it appears; it calls for an investigation of Whitman's 
poetic creed and his poetic techniques, 

B, An.other Problem and a Partial Solution: 

Perhaps we can get some sense of how VJhitman ' s mind works, how he sees 
things if we look at a famous passage from Song of Myself . Read Section 6 about 
the grass. Here a child comes to the speaker and asks him “What is the grass"? 
Whitman responds in a way that must confuse anyone v/ho asks the question. After 
avoiding the question by saying that he doesn't know what Tihe grass is any more 
than the child does he suggests at least five things that the grass might be. 

Here Whitman does not think of just one thing as he does in the poem about the 
spider; he thinks of several things, or as he says, "guesses," what the grass 
may be. He doesn't know for sure. What triggers these responses and guesses? 

Hovf does he get from grass to “disposition," to the lord, to the child, to de- 
mocracy, to hair of graves? 

Perhaps we can partially answer these questions by looking carefully at the 
line “Or I guess it is a uniform hieroglyphic •“ IThat is a hieroglyphic? look 
the word up in the dictionary if you don't know, and then consider the following 
note that a l?th century poet writes to his reader: 

An emblem is not a silent parable. Let not the tender eye 
check to see the allusion of our blessed Saviour figured in these 
types. In Holy Scriptures, He is sometimes called a sower; some- 
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times a fisher, sometii.es a physic.ar. tod '*7 presmted 
so, as to the aje as to *. •. ar? Before the “®ff 
nj.'. -i-.,. --.o 'xo’.jn Hieroe.'l;^Tphics 5 and, indeed, what are 

^hrHo^vo^s; the 'earth, W ever/ creature, but hieroglyphics 

and emblems of His Glory? (Quarles) 

Lool” carefully at the iguage this writer usest figured t^es, Hiero 
glyphics, emblems, parables. Can you use this kind of 
Uhitman's poetry? How he sees things? look at the opening lines p 

taneous He." How do you explain the lines below: 

/These ar^ the re&l poems (v/hat we call poems being merely pictures,) 
The poems of the privacy of the night, and men like me... 

Whitman evidently sees all of nature as poetry, as a book . 

Jlgyptian hieroglyphs, and that book, he seems to suggest, needs 
a commentator, an e::egete. It needs, as it were, a preacner 
known. But the question vie must ask is how does the poet go «bout interpretang 
that book? Uhy does he see what he sees? \iJhy does he make the 
makes? How does he find out what the hieroglyphics mean? Vie have seen wlmt he 
says about the spider and about the grass. Now look at the poem As I watched 
the ploughman ploughing." In this poem he talks about analogies. What is 
analogous to what? What is the hieroglyph to be interpreted. How does he go 
about interpreting? Perhaps these questions might be used for several of 
Whitman’s poems. 



C. Testing a Hypothesis: 

Novr it is time to test the hypothesis outlined above. 

Read "This Compost." Before asking the questions above, consider the 
subject vdth which Whitman is dealing. Can you account for his writing about 
"distemper’d corpses," the "sour dead," "foul liquid and meat". Does Whitman 
see beauty here? If he does, how can he see beauty? Perhaps the following 
statements from Whitman ’ s v/ritings will help you answer this question: 

1. I am not the poet of goodness only, I do not decline to be 
the poet of wickedness also. 



2. I accept Reality and dare not question it, 
iBterialism first and last iinbuing. 



3. The land and the sea, the animals, fishes and birds, the 
sky of heaven and the orbs, the forests mountains and rivers 
are not small themes. 

/l. Divine I am inside and out, and I make holy whatever I touch or am 
^ touch'd from 

The scent of these arm-pits aroma finer than prayer • . • 

(1) What is a fit subject for poetry, according to Vfhitman? Does he place 
any restrictions on himoelf? 
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(2) Does he rule out the possibility of any thing being a hieroglyph or 
emblem? 

Now turn back to “This Compost* “ 

1. IThat is the hieroglyph here? Uhat needs to be interpreted? Is this sub- 
ject common in poetry? Can you account for V/hitman's writing about “dis- 
temper’d corpses," the "sour dead," "foul liquid and meat’*? 

2. How does 1-Jhitman interpret the hieroglyph? l^hat analogy does he draw? 

a* How does he move from “Behold this compost" to "The spring grass," the 
bean," etc? 

b. Uhat is the chemistry he is talking about? 
c* Uhat is paradoxical about this chemistry? 
d* Uhy is he terrified at the Earth? 

e* Uhat is the meaning of the last line? What are the "divine materials"? 
The "leavings from them"? 

f . IJhat is the inplication of this last line for men? Uhat attitude does 
it suggest toward death? toward nature? toward life? 

technique of this poem differ from that of "A Noiseless Patient 

Spider"? 



D. A Closer Look at the Problem: 

r, 4 .. V? have not yet really answered the question about "The Noiseless 
Patient Spider mth which we began: How does Whitman find out that his soul 

IS like a spider. VJe have suggested that Whitman views everything in the world 

a poem, as a picture, which is to be interpreted to bring 
Zu- moral or spiritual meaning and we have further suggested that he does 

this by ^alogy. But we have yet to account for the peculiar analogies that 
Whitman tows . It shorid be clear by now that the analogies Whitman draws are 

not of the same kind at we talk about in logic. Nor are they those that have 
occurred in previous ii\frjLting, 

Perhaps a passage from one of VJhitman’s pix)se pieces will help us get at 
his amlogical method. He says concerning his Leaves of Grass: "The word I 

mirself put primarily for the description of them as they stand at last, is the 
word Suggestiv^ess. I round and finish little, if anything; and could not, 
consist^tly with my scheme. The reader will always have his or her part to 
do, just as much as I have had mine. I seek less to state or display any theme 
or thought, and more to bring you, reader, into an atmosphere of the theme or 
thought— there to pursue your own flight." (A Backward Glance ) 

Now, if Uhitm^ intends only to suggest and nothing more, and expects the 
reader to pursue his own flights, where does I'lJhitman get his suggestions? Per- 
haps we can get at this be seeing how a boy reacts to a natural situation. 
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"Out of the Cradle Ihdlessly Rocking" 



!• llhat is the subject of tbo firot sentence in the poem? The verb? In the line 
beginning "I, chanter of pains • • •" Whitman uses one of his favorite techniques, 
apposition: "I" = "chanter of pains and joy" = "uniter of here and hereafter." 

From this line, v/hat can v/e infer about Whitman's conception of the poet's task? 



2. He says he id.ll sing a "re: iscence." What is this reminiscence? 

3. The poet says that he "translates'! like a "curious boy." Itot does he trans- 
late? Why does the poet use this v/ord? Who speaks the next lines (the ones in 
italics)? 

4. How did the poet find out that this is what the birds were singing? Has he 
been taught bird-language? Notice that a few lines on, the poet says that "He 
pour'd forth the meanings which I of all men know." I'lhat accounts for this 
unique knowledge? 



5. Why does he refer to the bird as "brother"? 

6. Again the boy "translates." What is the tiicme of the bird's song? The boy 
refers to the song as an aria. What is an aria? What analogy is Whitman draiding? 

7. In the section, "Demon or bird!", the boy seems terribly confused. He can't 

deteri^iine if the bird is singing to its mate or to him: "Is it indeed towaird 

your mate you sing? or is it really to me?" Why does he ask this question? Why 
would the bird be singing to him? 

8. What does the sea say to him? How did he find out v/hat the sea is saying? 

How did the sea get into the poem? 

9. Wow that you have read the poem with some care consider these questions: 



a. What are the hierogl;/phs to be interpreted in this poem? 

b. What analogies does the poet ma’:e to interpret them? 



This poem, perhaps more than any other Whitman poem, shows how the poet 
moves from the natural object or event to a moral or spiritual level. There is 
apparently no way in which one can predict what he id.ll read in that object or 
event; that reading depends on his individual, peculiar sensibility and intuition. 
The only principle seems to be that since the world is good, it teaches men "good" 
things. About the Spider poem, then, we can only say that the analogy between 
the spider and the soul comes out of Whitman's intuitive, individual experience. 
Emerson says that we know the truth when we see it, and Whitman seems to suggest 
that he perceives the meaning of the spider-hierogl 3 ^h when he sees the spider. 



Now look at the subtle poem "Sparkles from the Wheel" and see if you can 
make out what hieroglyphs and analogies are involved and how the poet goes about 
interpreting them. 

Now that we have looked at a few Whitman poems 5n order to get at what seems 
typical of his poetic technique, we will now look at other poems in a more or 
less chronological progression. 
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"Song of ^^ 7 self” 

We have already looked at Section 6 of this poem# Now we will look at the 
rest of the poem, focusing in on certain sections* 

Section 1: 

1. The "I** of the opening lines is socialized: "And what I assume you 

shall assume," I’Jhitman begins by announcing that he will celebrate his 
soul; perhaps he uses celebrate here in the same way we do in the phrase, 
"the priest celebrated mass," Then he gives us a kind of genealogy in the 
third stanza or part: "Bom here of parents bom here from parents the 

same, and their parents the same," VJhat does this line mecui? Can you un- 
tangle the grammar? its meaning? 

2, VJhat is the subject of the sentence beginning, "Creeds and schools in 
abeyance, , ,"? 

Section 2: 

1, In this section, VJhitman makes a contrast rather than a conqparison; 
this is a bit unusual for Whitman, VJhat does he contrast? Why does he re— 
fus©:,to .let the fragrance" intoxicate him? The fragrance of what? 

2, This section en^loys the catalogue technique for which Whitman is 
justly famous. Look at the lines beginning "The smoke of my own breath, • • 
Now this is an incomplete sentence; there is no verb. What then is the 
grammatical function of these lines? Since they are composed of nouns and 
noun phrases they might function as an appositive. Do they? To what? How 
did you find out? 

3, Usually, when an author employs a catalogue, iirhether in prose or poetry, 
he suggests an equivalence between the items in that catalog. Does Whitman 
suggest such an equivalence? In answering this question look at the gram- 
matical structures here. Are any items subordinated to one another? If 
not, what allows Whitman to equate "The smoke of his own breath" with a 
"few kispes" or "the song of me rising from bed"? 

4# In the last part of this section VJhitman employs anaphora, or the re- 
petition of the same word or words at the beginning of successive lines. 

Why the repetition? Why the use of parallelism? 

5# a, VIhy does he ask: 

Have you practis'd so long to learn to read? 

Have you felt so proud to get at the meaning of poems? 

b. How do the succeeding lines comment on these questions? 

Section 3 : 

1, Here VJhitman says, in the part beginning "Lack one lacks both , , ,," 
"while they discuss, I am silent, and go bathe and admire myself," How do 
you account for the egocentricity of one admiring himself? Isn't this the 
sin of pride? 
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Section k' 

1. Later, he sayp; ’*But they are not Me myself.” What is "not Me my- 
self"? What is *"i^ myself"? 



Section 5i 

1. V/hom does he invite to loafe with him in the grass? What is a "valv*d 
voice"? 



Section 6: 

1. How is this section related to Section 5? Or is it? 

Section 

1. V/hy does Whitman say; "Undrape! You are not guilty to me • • •"? 
Notice that previously Whitman has talked about clothing and nakedness. 

What is this all about? 

Sections 8-l6; 

We will not look carefully at all of these sections. We will smply note 
that VJhitman uses the catalogue technique here. V/hat is he cataloguing? What 
is his attitude toward the kinds of things he catalogues? How are all these 
things related to what has gone before? Or are they? 

Section 17i 

1. VJhat is the referent of "these" in the first line? 

2. How did Whitman find out that these thoughts are the "thoughts of all 
men in all ages and lands"? 

3. Why are these thoughts "nothing, or next to nothing" if "they are not 
yours as much as mine"? 

4. To what does the "This" refer in the next line? 

Sections 18-23 : 

In section 17, the poet has identified himself with all men; this identifi- 
cation has been worked out in the catalogues in stanzas 8-l6. Now that this i- 
dent if i cation has been made, he turns to himself in stanzas 18-23* What does he 
have to say about himself in these sections? How does he arrive at his identity? 

Section 24: 

1. This section describes the identity that be finds. He says he is a 
"Kbsmos." Does he here use the concept of microcosnwnacrocosm? ' or does 
he find that concept useless? Look at the lines beginning "I speak the 
pass-word primeval. . ." l^Ihat does Whitman accept? VJhat does he not ac- 
cept? VJhat warrant does he have to accept and to reject what he does? 
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2, How can man be divine? Isn't it a violation of language to describe 
man as divine? 

3 * IVhy is the taunt in the last line described as "mocking"? liJhere does 
it come from? 

Section 25: 

?-• How does the meaning of "sunrise" change in the first two lines? 

2, VJhat is all the talk about talk and words? What is Whitman's attitude 
toward speech and language? What are their limitations? 

3* Do you find in this section any thing reminiscent of Emerson's comments 
on miracles in the Divinity School Address? What is the meaning of the 
lines: 



I carry the plenum of proof and every thing else in my face. 

With the hush of lips I wholly confound the skeptic. 

Sections 26-43 s 

These sections are characterized by catalogues as were sections 8-16 5 they 
are "^^devoted to providing examples of the statement that he carries "the plenum 
of proof and every thing else in my face," 

1, In section 30, he says "All truths wait in all things," "The insigni- 
ficant is as big to me as any"; and "Logic and sermons never convince," 
What is Whitman up to here? 

2, In section 32, Whitman says he could "turn and live with animals," 

VIhat does he find attractive about them? Does this imply a degradation of 
man? 

3* In section 41^ Whitman refers to Jehovah, the gods of Egyptian and 
Greek mythology, Buddha and Allah, as well as Odin, What is his attitude 
toward these religions? Does this passage remind you of anything in Emer- 
son? 

Section 44: 

1, The second and third lines in this section describe Whitman's poetic 
purpose — ^to "launch all men and women forward with me into the unknown," 
after stripping the knoiijn away. The balance of this section is devoted to 
a description of the unknown, 

2, Space and time, two categories on which Emerson commented, are dis- 
cussed in the succeeding lines. Can you infer what Whitman thinks of space 
and time? 

3, IVhat does the line, "I am an acme of things accomplish'd, and I am en- 
closer of things to be," mean? 
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4. Why does Whitman tallc about his birth? VJhat does he view as his rel? 
tionsliip to the universe? Is it a hostile one? 

Section 45 J 

1, Look carefully at the sequence of lines beginning "I open my scuttle 
at night. • •*' Pay particular attention to the last two lines. Tf'Ihy the 
"wider and vjider," "expanding, always expanding"? Does VJhitman view the 
universe as static? As organic and creative? 

2. What does Whitman mean when he says, rendezvous is appointed. . 
What rendezvous? 

Section 46; 

1. Whitman says he has "the best of time and space." What does he mean 
here? 

2. The poet says he tramps "a perpetual journey." VJhat kind of journey 
Wight some of the sections we have looked at be considered as travel boo 
Thoreau said he had travelled much in Concord. Are their journeys or 
travels the same? 

3. I’lhat is the significance of the lines: 

Not I, not any one else can travel that road for you. 

You must travel it yourself. 

Why must one travel it for himself? 

Section 47: 

"The nearest gnat is an explanation, and a drop or motion of waves a key. 
E;q)lain this line. An explanation of what? A key to what? How can a gnat be 
an explanation or the motion of waves be a key? 

Section 4S; 

1, Look at Whitman's comments on the soul and body and on God. What dc 
this imply about lT/hitman*s view of man, of God, or the universe? 

2. This section and the remaining sections function as a kind of conclt 

• , sicn, a kind of peroration. Sections 50-51 most perplexing but are 

very important for an understanding of Whitman. 

Section 50; 

Whitman here says that there is something in him that he cannot describe 
and that he doesn't know what it isj the normal description machinery~dictior 
aries, utterances, s 3 /mbols— cannot adequately describe it. And yet he tries. 
Can you defend someone who v/rites about the landescribable? 
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Consider what VJhitman says about contradictions. Emerson said that a con- 
tradiction is the hobgoblin of a little mindi Why do both Whitman and Emerson 
insist on belittling contradictions? VJhat does it imply about their thought 
processes? Their attitude toward logic? 

Section 52s 

Explain the two lines beginnings "I too am not a bit tamed. . •" VJhat is 
Whitman con^jaring himself with? Why is he untranslatable? 



’•There Was a Child Went Forth” 

This poem explores some of the same ideas explored in ’’Song of Ifyself ” and 
eiDploys some of the same techniques. Since this poem is relatively short, we 
will look at it closely, particularly the language and grammatical structures 
Whitman uses. Read the poem before you begin to work with the questions below. 

1. The central figure in this poem is a child. We have already looked at Whit- 
man’s use of the child in ’’Out of the Cradle” and we have read what Emerson has 
to say about the child. Is this child in this poem a real child, say Whitman 
when he was a boy, or is the child an emblem of something? Look carefully at 
the last line of the poem. 

These became part of that child who went forth every day, and who 
now goes, and will always go forth every day.” 

Does this line suggest something peculiar about this child? Does he ever become 
a man? How can the child ’’always go forth every day”? Might the child be an 
emblem for some faculty or state of man? If so, what specifically? 

2. ’’And the first ob;3ect he look’d upon, that object he became.” The word ’’be- 
came” appears frequently in this poem, and is perhaps the key word in the poem. 

Let us suppose that the child first sees ’’the sows pink-faint litter.” Does 
Whitman mean that the child literally becomes a pig? Does he have the Circe in- 
cident of the Odyssey in mind? or the Daphne £’*-ory when he says he became an 
early lilac? If he does not mean that the child literally becomes an object that 
he sees, what does he mean? Recall ’’Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking.” In 
xvhat sense does the boy in that poem become a bird? What allows him to identify 
the male bird as ’’brother”? Is Whitman describing the same process here? 

3« The child not only becomes the object, but the object becomes part of him. 

VJe have then a two way action. The perceiver and object interpenetrate one 
another; object and perceiver become one; there is no distinction. What kind of 
attitude does this imply toward animate and inanimate objects? Are they really 
regarded by X^hitman as objects? 

4. In this first section or sentence-stanza, the lines increase in length until 
the fourth, which is shorter than the third line. And yet the fourth line is 
notionally expanding — ”0r for many years or stretching cycles of years.” Is there 
an inconsistency between form and content at this point? Or does this tension 
between form and content in some way enhance the poem? Does this same phenomenon 
occur at other places in the poem? Which form wins out, the longer line and the 
stretching notion, or the short line and the shrinking notion? 
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5. Notice the progression in the succeeding lilies: Third-month, Fourth-month 

and Fifth-month. What does this prof . - ion iiaply? Many of the objects men- 
tioned are nevr**bom or just returning life. VJhy this kind of emphasis? 

6. There is a movement from "objects" to "people." Yet there is no formai 
break in the poem, no grammatical or syntactical feature to signal a shift*. 

Vftiat does this inply about Whitman's view of the relation of objects to people? 

\^hat does the use of parallelism throughout sentence-stajita 3 imply about the 
objects and people referred to? Take for instance the old drunkard and the 
school mistress, the friendly boys and the quarrelsome boys. Are there implicit 
moral judgments passed on them? Is one seen as better than the other? Why or 
why not? 

7. It may be interesting to consider this comment on the poems 

Not only the child changes, but the world also changes; the 
poem is a depiction not only of the child becoming the world, 
but the world becoming the child. And this becoming process 
never ends; it continues; both the world and the child con- 
tinue to expand. 

"As I Ebb'd VJith the Ocean of Life." 

1. Look at the verbs used in Section I and in Section II: Can you account for 

the change in tense? 

2. Compare these two lines: 

As I wended the shores I knoi-/ (Section I) 

As I wend to the shores I know not (Section II ) 

What is the significance of distinguishing between two kinds of shores? 

3. Whitman here talks about pride: "out of the pride of which I utter poems" 

and "my arrogant poems." Does he find his former poems to be bad because of 
pride and arrogance? If not, what does he find wrong T^ith them? 

4. Is there a hieroglyph in this poem as in "A Noiseless Patient Spider," and in 
"Out of the Cradle"? If there is, what is it? Hew does Whitman interpret it. 

Is there more than one hieroglyph? TfJhat is the "fish-shaped island"? 

5. Whitman talks about the "real me" as opposed to the "me" in his poems. Is it 
possible to represent the "real me" in literary forms? I^st Whitman ultimately 
resign himself to failure? Consider this one from the end of the "Song of Myself"; 

I too am not a bit tamed, I too am untranslatable. 

6. Or does Whitman in this poem come to a solution that will allow him to write 
about the "real me," to come to new imderstandings , to move into the unknown? 
Consider where the poet is situated; he is on the shore, that point at which 
earth and ocean meet. Is this situation symbolic of something? What do you make 
of these lines: 
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I throw niyself upon your breast xny father (Section III) 

Cease not your moaning you fierce old mother (Section IV) 

VJhat is the father? VIhat, the mother? What does this make of the poet? What 
does he seek from both "parents"? 

7. Explain: "I gather for m vself and for this phantom . • VJho or what is 

the phantom? 

8. Contrast this poem with "There Was a Child Went Forth." How do the central 
characters in each poem differ from each other? Contrast the imagery. WTiat 
difference in attitude does the imagery suggest? 



The next poems that we will consider are ones that continue to explore the 
themes of the inadequacy of VJhitman ' s former poetry and the failure to portray 
the "real me" in his poetry. Each of these poems seems to suggest that luxuri- 
ating in the objects and events of the external world is inadequate for a full, 
satisfying life. That kind of life must find its nourishment in the love and 
comradeship of fellovr men. 



"A Glimpse" 

The scene is a crowded barroom but "I unreimrk'd" sat in a comer. Who ir 
the "I" here? Is this the same I as in "Song of Itrself," the one that said, 
"And what I assume you shall assume, / For every atom belonging to me as good 
belongs to you"? 



"City of Orgies" 

What does the poet reject here? What does he seek? What does the word 
"repay" mean in this poem? 



"VJhoever You Are Holding Me Now in Hand" 

1. VJho is the "me" of this poem? Pay particular attention to the line, "I am 
not what you supposed, but far different." 

2. What kiiids of demands does the poet make upon those who would follow him? 
VIhat is the significance of the word "novitiate"? 

3» VJho is the I who lies in libraries "as one dumb, a gawk, or unborn or dead"? 

4. Explain: "For all is useless without that which you may guess at many times 
and not hit, that which I hinted at." 



"Scented Herbage of Breast" 




1. What is the "scented herbage," the "leaves"? 
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2. \Jho are those who will perhaps fail to disQOver the leaves? Those who will 
perhaps discover them? 

3. The leaves that deal with death picture the speaker as dead and buried with 
leaves growing out of his heart. Is this metaphor appropriate? 

4« liJhy are these leaves referred to as "einblematic and capricious"? 

5. What are the "purports essential"? The "real reality"? 



"A Hand Mirror" 

1. How is this poem related thematically to the poems we have been looking at? 
or is it? 

2. \ijhat kind of imagery permeates the poem? 

3. Explain what is implied in the use of the words "no more. . .no more. . . 

/ Now." How does this compare with the use of tense in "As I Ebb*d Vfith the 
Ocean of Life"? 

4. \^ho is the "you" in the next to the last line? What is the "result" and the 
"beginning" referred to in the las j line? 



"I Saw in Louisiana A Live-Oak Growing" 

1. VJhat is the hieroglyph in this poem? Notice the details used to describe 
the oak. 

2. l^Jhat analogy does the poet make to interpret the hieroglyph? 

3. What is the emblematic significance of the twig? What is "manly love"? 

4. At what point does the analogy break down, as far as the poet or speaker is 
concerned? 



War Poems; 

"Bivouac on a ^fountain Side" 

1. The poet here begins describing a war scene. Notice the use of commas here 
how do they affect the rhythm of the poem? Is it the kind of flowing rhythm 
characteristic of some of the passages in "Song of I^yself"? Is there a difference 
in perspective, in the glasses the poet wears? 

2. Is there any hint that the poet makes sense out of this scene? Look care- 
fully at the last line. Can you account for the repetition of "sky" and "far"? 

3. How does the last line change the significance of the catalogue of items in 
the preceding lines? Are the sky and stars emblems of something here? How do 
you knovj? 
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“The Woimd Dresser" 

la VJh&'b is "bhe situation described hor, i Uho is the old inan? \Jhat is he asked 
to do? Can the term “spiritual autobiography" be appropriately used to describe 
the rest of the poem? Is it significant that the speaker is an old man and not 
a young man or child? 

2. Explain the significance of these words and phiases; "in silence in dreams* 
projectionsj" "with hinged lineesj" "could not refuse this moment to die for you#" 

3. \Jhat is the "fire, a burning flame" deep in the speaker's breast? 

4a How can this experience be both "sweet and sad"? 

5a Does the speaker manage to find some way to account for the suffering and 
hardship he encounters? Or does it remain meaningless? 



“Uhen Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom'd" 

Section 1: 

la Is there anything peculiar about mourning "with ever-returning spring"? 

2 a Is the "great star" a symbol for something? Does its early “drooping*' ac- 
count for the poet's mourning? Or does he just feel out of sorts? Is this a 
cause of melancholy? Uho is the "him I love"? 

3 a VJhat is the "black murk that hides the star"? the "moody, tearful night"? 
Uhose are the "cruel hands"? 

4* Section 3 returns to the lilac bush introduced in the first stanza a Notice 
the description of the lilac's leaves— "heart shaped," "rich green," giv^g off 
perfume, miraculous a How does the lilac bush differ from the star? Notice that 
in section 1, the bush is described as "blooming perennial#" 

5. Section 4 introduces a new figure — ^the thrusha The star has been associated 
vjith death; the lilac with perennial lifea Uhat then is the thrush associated^ 
witha It is described as "secluded," "solitary," withdrawn a" Are we to take it 
as a real bird? or is it a hieroglyph? Does the poet draw any analogy? What 
about "dear brother"? 

6 a Section 5 introduces yet another element into the poem— the coffin— and 
section 6 \iiill describe the progress of the coffin# Notice the description of 
the country through which it travels— "when lately the violets peep'd" "the end- 
less grass," "the yellow spear'd wheat," etc# Uhat time of year is it? Now look 
at the contrast between the spring imagery and the images such as "gray debris," 
"from its shroud in the dark-brown fields#" VJhat is VJhitman talking about? No- 
tice particularly the words "shroud" and "uprisen," 

Section 6: 

This part of the poem is historical; it describes what really toppened ex- 
cept perhaps the laying of the sprig of lilac on the coffin# Is this action sym- 
bolic? 
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i r Section ?5 

This section is a parenthetical statement and parenthesis are usually used 
as qualifiers of some sort. Itot does the poet qualify here? VJho is the "you*' 
in the first line? VWiat is the force of the "thus"? Do the preceding lines 
esq^lain why he would chart a song for death? Why is the lilac preferred to the 
jTose and early lily? 

Section 

Again > the star. Is its meaning the same as in section 1? Is it still 
identified with one who has died? Now the star is still a star, but the ques- 
tion is, does the poet interpret its hieroglyphic meaning in a new way? Con- 
sider these phrases: "to tell as you bent to me;" "droop'd from the sty. . . 

as if to my side;" "as we wandered together." What do these phrases suggest 
about the star? Notice the last two lines in which the star and the speaker's 
soul both sink. What kind of state is the speaker portraying? 

Section 9 s 

Again the star, and again the thrush. Can you explain the tension created 
by the star and the strush? The star has been identified more or less with 
Lincoln and his death and then, in section 8, with the poet's grief and mourn- 
ful attitude. The thrush has been identified as the poet, the singer of the 
song to death. Itot then is the significance of turning from the star to the 
thrush? (What is the psychological effect of writing an elegy?) 

Section 10: 

VJhy does the poet use the words "warble," "song," "chant"? Does the poet 
identify himself with anything through the use of these words? Has the poet left 
the star? Had the word "perfume" occurred previously? If so in what connection? 
Why might it appear here? 

Section 13: 

1. In this section, the star, the lilac, and the thrush all appear. The thrush 
appears first. Is the poet still identified with the thrush as in section 10, 
or does it function more as a parallel? Do thrush sing "with voice of uttermost 
woe"? Is the poet drawing an analogy? 

2. Again there is a tension between the star and the thrush as in section 95^ 

yet this tension has almost been resolved: "but will soon depasrt." In addition, 

there is a tension between the lilac and the thrush, more specifically between 
the "mastering odor" or the "perfume" and the thrush. Paraphrase these lines to 
get clear about the nature of their tension. 

Section 14: 

1. What is the poet doing here? How is this section related to section 12? Is 
this section also in some way related to the "mastering odor"? 

2. \7hat is the significance of the distinction between the thought of death and 
the knowledge of it? 
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3* The latter part of Section 14 pretends to be the carol or song of the bird. 
Conqpare the song of the bird in "Out of a Cradle Endlessly Rocking." In that 
poem we observed that the song of the bird is a hieroglyphic which the boy in- 
terprets. Is the same thing occurring here? tHiat do you make of the line; 

"And the voice of my spirit tallied the song of the bird"? VJhat is the meaning 
of "tallied"? How does the song of the bird help V/hitman reconcile himself to 
Lincoln's death? Does he move beyond Lincoln's death to a more universal^ more 
general consideration? If so, to what? How can the poet be joyful about death? 

Section 15: 

Iflio are the comrades with the speaker "There in the night."? Why "swamp- 
perfume"? Is this the same perfume that he has referred to previously? What 
are the "long panoramas of vision"? Are they in any way related to what has 
actually happened? Does the poet make sense out of what he sees? What about 
the line, "But I saw they were not as was thought"? 

Section 16: 

1. Notice the repetition of the word "passing." VJhat does the poet pass? This 
word suggests he is going somewhere, but where? 

2. VJhat are the "retrievements out of the night"? What night? How can the 
lilac, star, and bird twine with the soul's chant? This suggests resolution, 
a resolution of what? How was it arrived at? 



"Passage to India" 

Section 1: 

1. In this section of the poem VJhitman refers to the digging of the Suez Canal, 
the spanning of the North American continent by the trans-continental railroad, 
and the laying of the trans-Atlantic cable. These are the "modem wonders," 
the wonders of the present. So far we are on familiar ground; we expect this 
kind of thing f rom l#iitman , but the next line is une:jqpected. Notice the "yet." 
What does it suggest? VJhat is the "first to sound, and ever sound"? 

2. The second stanza or part of this section develops VJhitman 's view of the 
past. Pay particular attention to the last two lines. VJhat metaphor does the 
poet employ here? VJhat view of history is implicit in these lines? How is it 
similar to or different from Emerson's attitude toward the past? 

Section 2: 

1. This section of the poem centers on fables and myths. How does Whitman's 
view of myths differ from that of Emerson in "Condensation"? or are their views 
identical? 

2. The third part of this section poses the question of God's purpose. What, 
according to the poet, is that puipose? 

3. VJhat is the "new worship" that the poet sings? 
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Section 3: 

VJhat are "tableaus"? There are two tableaus; what does he see in each? 

Is what he sees in any way related to God»s purpose as described in Section 2? 
^e thi^ section ends with a parenthetical comment. What is its purpose? Who 

is the Genoese referred to? How does the shore that he found "verify his 
dream"? 



Section 4s 



o-j section related to Section 3? Is it also related to Section 
2. Consider these phrases from Section 2: "far-darting beams of the spirit:" 
the unloos'd dreams;" "spuming the known, eluding the hold of the known." 

Section 5: 



1. VJhat is the "vast Rondure"? 
phrase modify? 



"VJith inscrutable purpose." What does this 



2. How does VJhitman describe the progeny of Adam and Eve? Has this theme . 
appeared before? VJhat kinds of questions do men ask? Are they about the 
"known" or the "unknown"? 



3. VJho is the "true son of God"? VJhy the qualifier "true"? What is the im- 
plicit comment on Jesus? Is this comment like or different from Emerson's com- 

ment on Jesus in "The Divinity School Address"? Want kind of role does Whitman 
S66 'ohs *^tru© son of God** carrying ou'b? 

Section 6: 



1. What relation do the 
to the role of the "true 



events of the present (referred to in Stanza 1) have 
Son of God"? 



2. Itot is the relation of the past to these events? 
explicit comments on the future? 



Are there any implicit or 



Section ?: 



How is this section 
travel changed? Have we 
in Thoreau? in VJhitman *s 



related to the previous section? How has the idea of 
previously encountered this idea of travel in Emerson? 
earlier poems? 



Section S: 



t.n,=+ is the poet oongiaring "we"? 

,Jhat are the "trackless seas"? First the poet says that "we dare not dally" 

^“®® **® “ beseeching God to "bathe me 

\ ®°nbra<liction here? Then, after spending a good deal 
hf ^?® "transcendent / Nameless, the fibre and the breath," 

he asks "How shouM I think. . .if. . .i could not launch, to those, superior 
miverses." lihy then does he "shrivel at the thought of God"? In the Lst few 
^^es of this section, there am references to the "Elder Brother" and the 

nKo^'J the point of the origi- 
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Section 9 j 

Comment on the first line. VJhy ”to more than India”? To what is the soul 
going to pass? What is the end of this journey or voyage? 



The Idea of Travel 

When an author writes a work of fiction in which he wishes to portray a 
change of attitudes or a morale intellectual^ or spiritual development in his 
hero, he often sends his hero on a journey, e.g., Ulysses, the Red Cross Knight, 
Christian in Pilgrim's Progress . The same idea is used in spiritual autobio- 
graphy 5 in this genre, the idea of travel, used in metaphorical fashion, often 
provides a structure for describing change and development, as, for example, in 
The Divine Comedy . Therefore, we might expect the authors we have been dealing 
with to employ the idea of travel if they are, as we have suggested, writing 
spiritual autobiography. 

We will begin our discussion of the idea of travel in the transcendentalists 
by looking at what Emerson has to say about travel in "Self-Reliance,” pp. 186- 
187. In this passage, Emerson disparages travel as it is ordinarily conceived; 
he objects to the idea, prevalent from at least the sixteenth century to Emerson's 
time, that one should travel to foreign countries in order to become "cultured,” 
to learn from others. Emerson's insistence on self-hood, on the integrity of the 
individual disallows such an attitude; in these passages, he speaks in favor of 
parochialism, alluding to the parochially-oriented men of England, Italy, and 
Greece, who are now highly regarded in Western Civilization. Emerson's concep- 
tion of how one knows requires that man look into himself rather than at the ex- 
ternal world. Emerson then inverts the usual travel metaphor. Travelling is 
not the vjay to knowledge, whether it be geographical, literal travel, or meta- 
phorical travelling. Consider these sentences from "Self-Reliance (p. 181) : 

12an does not stand in awe of man, nor is his genius admonished 
to stay home, to put itself in communication with the internal 
ocean, but it goes abroad to beg a cup of water of the urns of 
other men. 

Thus, if man is to travel, it must be on the "internal ocean," and that traveling 
must be by one's self; 'We must go alone." If the travel metaphor is appropriate 
for Emerson, then it must be travel into one's self; "Let us not rove; let us 
sit at home vdth the cause." Bnerson, then, if he uses the travel metaphor, uses 
it to signify retirement, vjlthdrawal from the world. 

VJhile the idea of travel, in any form, is not prominent in Emerson, it is 
moreso in Throeau, although here too, we have a kind of inversion; withdravjal and 
retirement are the key to Thoreau's thought. In your consideration of the idea 
of travel in Walden, you might vrLsh to begin with Thoreau's statement, "I have 
travelled far in Concord," and then you might idsh to explore this idea by com- 
paring and contrasting The Odyssey v/hich you read in the 9th grade with Walden . 

You might ask yourself the following questions: 

1. Are the purposes that lie behind Odysseus' journey and Thoreau's retire- 
ment alike? To what extent? How do they differ? 
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2, In The Odyssey , the hero encounters fabulous creatures such as the Cy- 
clops, the Sirens, etc; Thoreau encounters only real and natural crea- 
tures. What does Ulysses learn in his encounters with fabulous crea- 
tures? Do the natural creatures teach Thoreau anything? The same thing 
that Ulysses learns? 

3. I/3ok carefully at the opening paragraphs in the chapter entitled ‘’Con- 
clusion." What is Thoreau ^s attitude toward travel? How is it like or 
unlike Sinerson’s attitude? Let us assume that The Odyssey is a work de- 
signed to display how a good ruler is made, how he develops fortitude, 
prudence, a sense of justice. Is this what Walden displays? Is its 
purpose to show how society is to be ordered? If not, what is its pur- 
pose? If you discover a difference in purpose, does it explain wt^r 
Thoreau retires and Odysseus does not? 

Kany of Whitman's poems and sections of most of them are informed by the 
idea of travel. Several sections in "Song of Itself," "Passage to India," and 
"A Child Went Forth, "--all these and many of his other poems use the travel meta- 
phor. Bi the 8th grade you read one or more novels in which the journey was the 
structural principle— novels like Lazarillo , Don Qu ixote , Gil Bias, Pickwick, 
Sword in the Stone . 

Consider the similarities between Lazarillo and "There Was a Child Went 
Forth." both works, a young child "travels" in the world; both learn or 
change somewhat. 

1. How do the central characters in these two works differ? Are they alikr 
in the same way? 

2. VJhat does each learn? Do they learn the same thing? 

3. Do they regard natural objects in the same way? Do you recall Lazarillo 
commenting on natural objects? 

4* Upon breaking into the chest in which the priest keeps his bread, Laza- 
rillo sqys,"and I beheld the face of God." Does Whitman's child see God 
in anything? 

5. Compare and contrast the differences and similarities between the child's 
and lazarillo 's attitudes and reactions to the people each meets. How 
do they differ? Are the differences due to the author's particular viei\r 
of things and his purposes? 

6. If you have read the Sword in the Stone you will recall that Wart be- 
comes a fish, a bird, an ant, a badger, a goose, etc. How does Wart's 
becoming these things differ from Whitman's child becoming those objects 
he looks upon? What is the purpose that lies behind having Wart become 
something? Whitman's purpose? Compare the journeys of Mr. Pickwick and 
Whitman in "Song of Itself," Do they learn the same things from their 
travels? 
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Nature in Emerson, Thoreau, and ^•Jhitman 

1. Below you will find a passage written by Howaiti E. Evans, who is curator of 
insects at the tiuseum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard. He is writing about 
cockiroaches. 



Doubtless the learning abilities of roaches havO something 
to do with their success in putting up with the shenanigans of 
mankind. Other reasons for their success are to be found in 
their ability to scuttle off rapidly into crevices where they 
remain remarkable alert to peril. . •*' 

Evans here describes the nervous system of the cockroach and how the 
cockroach senses danger and is stimulated to find protection for itself. He 
then makes some comments about what man can learn from their behaviorj/ 

Our own huimn warning systems operate on much the same 
principle; emphasis is on rapid transmission of simple messages 
("missile approaching") rather than much slower transmission of 
analytical reports. Such a system may have insured the survi- 
val of reaches as a group for millions of years, because their 
response is quick escape and, if the source of stimulation is 
in fact harmless, nothing is lost. Our problem, since we have 
no place to escape to, is to avoid an inappropriate response to 
meaningless information. 

Harper *s I'^^gazine , December, 1966 
Vol. 233, P. 52. 

Now suppose that you were Thoreau, or Whitman, and that you have observed a cock- 
roach. Would you be likely to draw the same analogy between the cockroach and 
man as Evans does? If not, what analogy would you draw? Write a passage 
or poem in which you treat the cockroach as Thoreau or Whitman would. Then 
write a short essay in which you describe the differences between ths "picture 
of nature" implicit in lir. Evan's description and in your version. 

2. Writing about earthworms, Alan Devoe describes the life of the earthworm and 
then notes that Charles Darwin found that the presence and activity of earth- 
worms in the soil areates it, makes it porous and arable. He then writes: 

It is good sometimes to be reminded that the ephemeral shifts of 
politics and ideologies are not the things on which our human 
welfare actually depends. The ultimate welfare of our tribe de- 
pends on things like worms. 

Suppose that you were Emerson and read these sentences. Would you agree or 
disagree with I'tr. Devoe 's statements? Write a short essay in which you suggest 
how Ifr. Devoe 's picture of nature is like or different from Emerson's. 
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I. Transition to Dickinson: General Treatment of Techniques and Ideas. 

Einily Dickinson is a veiy different kind of poet than Walt Whitman, and the 
works show few similarities of thought or technique. A comparison of two of the 
poems of like theme may help you to see many of their dissiiailarities. The dis- 
tinguishing qualities of Dickinson’s "Because I Could Not Stop for Death" (#59) 
are an objective, realistic manner: ellipsis and concentration; striking, unusua 
imagery and metaphor; and a traditional, though somewhat modified verse form. 
IVhitman’s "Darest Thou Now 0 Soul" (p. 364) is transcendental and romantic in 
thought and tone; repetitive and expansive; less frequently striking or unusual 
imagery and metaphor; and non-traditional in verse form. Both poems concern a 
topic of great interest to the poets. 

A striking, unusual metaphor begins in the opening two lines of Dickinson’s 

poem: 



Because I could not stop for Death, 

He kindly stopped for me; 

The first line uses "stop" in an unusual way; it suggests that the poet is 
too busy to die. In the second line, "stopped" equates Death to a caller stoppi 
to pick up a friend. "Kindly" elaborates this metaphor. When used in conjuncti 
with the special sense of "stopped," it suggests cordiality and gentility— proba 
the kind of gentility that characterized the poet’s New England society. The wo 
"carriage," in the tliird line, reinforces this suggestion, for this word is es- 
socially used to indicate "a vehicle built for elegance and comfort" (according 
the ACD), the kind of vehicle a New England gentleman might use to call on a lad 
friend. 

pie word "kindly" carries other suggestions as well. Especially for reader 
familiar with English literature of the Renaissance and earlier, "kindly" sugges 
’’naturalness," perhaps the natural inevitability of death. On a more obvious le 
it simply suggests that death is not unkind. The multi valence of this word offe 
an example of the concentration of Dickinson’s poetry— the concentration that re 
suits, in many of her poems, from using all the suggestive power a word may carr 
Thus, the opening lines engage the reader with an unusual metaphor: death as a 

social caller; they also suggest that death is both natural and kind through the 
effective use of a single word. 

The third and fourth lines continue the metaphor of the genteel visitor and 
introduce another. "The carriage held but just ourselves" introduces the metaph 
of a ride in the carriage. On one level of reading, this is a ride with the 
gentleman caller. But, because Death is the caller and Immortality the chaperon 
the ride becomes the one frcm deathbed to grave; the carriage becomes a hearse. 
Both of these metaphors describe death, in Dickinson’s concentrated, suggestive 
manner, as a journey, or a change of state spoken of as a journey. Having been 
used by Homer, the journey metaphor is one of the oldest in Western literature. 
Often representing the development of an individual into maturity, it bee ones, i 
Dickinson’s hands, a metaphor which represents the passage fron life to death. 

The first stanza is in the traditional ballad stanza (which Elnily used for 
most of her poetry): quatrains with alternating 4- and 3-meter iambic lines; Bn 

probably learned this stanza form frean the religious hymn bodes of her time. Th 
lines, of course, are very short and characterized by short vowels and hard, sto 
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consonants (d*8,p's, t*s)» this combination of short sounds, short words, and 
short lines results in a lightness ftnd quickness of rhythm appropriate to the idea 
of death *s kindness which the word "kindly" and the metaphor of the gentleman 
caller have already su*;gested. This technique of reinforcing action and meaning 
through appropriate sounds and rhythms is carried on throughout the poem and can 
be seen in other Dickinson poems. The normal ballad rhyme scheme, abcb, is used 
as well, and the b rhymes are direct, whereas in most of her poems— and elsewhere 
in this poem— Elnily used the so-called "slant" or "off-rhyme" (e.g. "away" and 
"civility," "ring" and "sun," "day" and "eternity"), Ihis absence of slant rtiyme 
allows no discord effect that might reduce the kindness and lightness of the first 
stanza. Watch how the slant rhyme affects the tone of the stanzas in vrtiich it 
occurs. 

In the second stanza, the carriage begins to move: "We slowly drove, he knew 

no haste ..." The slowness of the drive is emphasized by repetition— an unus- 
ual device for Dickinson. It is reinforced by the diction, now characterized by 
softer (fricative) consonants and long vowels and dipthongs. This leisurely 
movement continues the metaphors of the gentleman caller, who is taking his lady 
for a drive, and of the ride to the grave— the funeral procession. It also ccnir* 
ments upon death itself by adding to the restrained, relatively unemotional tone 
of the entire poem, another general characteristic of Dickinson's poetry. 

In the next lines, the poet puts away her "labor," and her "leisure too" for 
Death's "civility," "Civility" again reinforces the metaphor of Death as a 
gentleman caller. Furthermore, it adds restraint to the poem by connoting the 
polite distance between a "gentleman" and his "lady," It is important that both 
leisure and labor are put away. If one were to take away all the labor and lei- 
sure from his life, what would be left? Without either, there can be no life. 
Thus, death is described, at this point, by the metaphors of a comfortable, re- 
strained social situation. That it lacks labor and leisure shows it to be a non- 
living state. 

The third stanza concentrates on things the carriage passes in its journey. 
First it passes children who "strove" in "the ring." This striving affords a 
contrast to the non-living state of the poet and makes her seem "more dead." 

Next she passes "gazing grain." The personification of grain seems to give it 
more life and therefore effects a greater contrast with the state of the dead 
poet. When the carriage passes the "setting sun," the journey becomes more 
iiQrstical and unearthly than a simple ride or funeral procession. The ride 
represents the change from life to death. The traditional imagery of children, 
gr^n, and setting sun, which represent phases of human life ending in death, 
reinforces the journey metaphor. 

The opening line of the fourth stanza returns the reader to earth— and to his 
journey to the grave — ^with a sharp note of typically "Dickinsonian" realism. 

This realism strengthens the emotionless objectivity, the restrained tone, of the 
entire poem. Objectivity and restraint add to the illusion that the poet is 
describing death through experiencing it herself. 

The fourth stanza also holds a characteristically surprising image: "The 

dews grew quivering and chill." As with the "gazing grain," this image comes 
alive because it is unusual to ascribe human reactions to dew. The chill is also 
useful— it reinforces the feeling of lifelessness being described. 
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The fifth stanza demonstrates something readers must always be aware of while 
reading Dickinson; she seldom says what she means directly. Her journey ends at 
a "house" that seems like a "swelling" which has its "cornice in the ground." 

She is talking about her grave, but she carefully omits that word. This ulteri- 
ority is a central device for Dickinson* Her readers must work to find out what 

she is saying* 

Now that the poet has reached the end of her journey, she might be expected 
to describe death more directly. She remains, however, typically suggestive. 

Since then 'tis centuries, and yet 
Feels shorter than the day 
I first surmised the horses' heads 
Were toward eternity. 

The poet has lain in her grave for centuries and is only aware that time has 
passed. Nothing has happened to her— the time seems shorter than her last day of 
life. "Non-existence," therefore, may be what the poet is attempting to describe. 
The whole poem has been characterized by lack of emotion and by objectivity. 
very metaphors have been restrained and decorous. This emotionlessness, plus lack 
of labor and leisure and the centuries of dream-like repose, as nearly evoke a 
state of non-existence or nothingness as any description, because it is not no- 
thing, possibly can. According to this poem, death is a state of non-existence, 
or at most, a dream-like repose such as one occasionally experiences when half- 
asleep, a vague feeling that time is passing. What is important here is that 
Dickinson has no romantic preconceptions about death derived through transcen- 
dental intuition. 

The title of Whitman's poem, "Darest Thou Now 0 Soul," on the other hand, 
hints that hi.s poem is neither objective nor unemotional— as you might expect 
from Whitman. First, the poet somehow divides "himself" from his "soul." Such 
a division, even if it is only made for rhetorical purposes, would be unusual for 
a poet who. Like Dickinson, describes death as objectively as a psychologist might 
record his own or a subject's sensations. 

Whitman is not objective. He is of the rcmantic school; he trusts his 
tuition. Moreover, the title itself argues an emotional involvement not present 
in Dickinson's poem; this too suggests that Whitman is not of an objective turn 
of mind. 

IThitman uses his untraditional, organic verse form which is, by now, famiHar 
to you. Here his verse form reinforces his meaning — a device Dickinson s tradit- 
ional stanza cannot easily be made to do. Whitman describes death as a walking 
out" comparable to the journey metaphor in Dickinson. The verse quite literally 
"walks out" with the meaning to meet death, for each successive line in each stanza 

is longer than the one before it. 

Since Whitman's verse is organic and not traditional in form, he can make the 
second stanza very appropriately grow out of the first. It describes death in the 
same way as the final line of the first stanza does. Thus Whitm^ is using his 
normal device of expansion to elaborate his meaning — something Dickinson would be 
unlikely to do. Here the poet explains what he forsees in death. It is a state 
(metaphorically a place) where no physical human elements are found: no "face of 

blocming flesh, no lips, nor eyes, are in that land." Death is f place of spirit. 
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not of matter. Ihe brc^eh linee of this stanzia evoke a sense of hesitancy which 
reiterates the daring nature of the death experience, and thus increases the 
emotion of the poem. 

The third stanza describes more explicitly the poet*s knowledge of death. 

It is "undroam*d of,” "blank,” "inaccessible," Once more the lines are broken, 
hesitant, fearful. 

In the fourth stanza, "the ties loosen" at the moment of death and the 
"inaccessible land" becomes accessible. The ties that are loosened are the senses 
and physical forces. Only Time and Space remain, just as they seem to remain for* 
Dickinson. Death for Walt Whitman means a freedom from the restrictions man's 
phycioal self — his body — imposes on him. 

This view is elaborated in the final stanza. The ties are broken and the poet 
experiences death. He "bursts forth," an image that suggests freedom gained by 
breaking through an obstruction. He "floats," an image that pictures death as an 
oceanic state— Whitman's transcendental view of death as immersion in the Oveiv 
soul. He floats in Time and Space, having been prepared for this by the breaking 
of all physical ties. The poet now enjoys the "fruit of all," the goal of life: 
merger with the Oversoul. Thus, Whitman experiences in death a joyful consummation 
very unlike the passive, dream-like death of Dickinson's poem. 

It should also be noted that Whitman is much like Dickinson here in his 
suggestive method. He gives his view of death more metaphorically than directly. 
Nevertheless, it is essential to note how much less concentrated and more 
repetitive Whitman *s poem is. 

From this discussion, you will have found out something about the methods 
and the ideas of Dickinson. It will be useful to your understanding to think 
about Dickinson in relation to the other authors you have read in this unit— 
especially to Whitman. See if you can find similarities and differences in their 
views on important subjects. 

II. Study Guide 

The study guide will be in the form of notes that a reader of the poems made 
as he read them. Sometimes he comments on them; at other times he writes questions 
for himself. As you read these notes you may find yourself agreeing or disagreeing 
with our notemaker; you may find his remarks wrong or irrelevant or relevant in a 
way different than he takes it. Or you may find his comments enlightening or 
confusing. They should at least form a basis for your discussion of the poems. 

You too might make notes as you read and discuss. 



N otemaker ’ s Introduction : 

In the following notes you will notice that I have grouped the poems by topic. 
Some of Emily's poems seem to deal with similar subjects. It might not be the 
best arrangement but I found that some of Elnily's poems illuminate or qualify— 
and even contradict!— each other. 

And you will find that I tend to make notes or questions on three aspects of 
the poems. One might say there are three problems that come up time and again; 
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Problem Is Words— Badly seems addicted to using unfarailar and strange words 5 
and sometimes she uses farailar words in strange ways. I had to keep a dictionary 
handy and to look carefully at how the words are used. 

Problem II: Themes and Ideas: Bnily likes to make paradoxes; to set up 

contraditions and sometimes to do the impossible— like record the thoughts ^ 
dead person. And sometimes she seems unsure of herself— what she believes, what 

things mean. 

Problem III: Syntax— Bnily writes short lines and therefore often plays with 

grammar and syntax. She often leaves out words or even phrases or puts words 
together in strange ways. I found it helpful in reading her poems to rewrite 
them— filling in the missing words or phrases or straightening out the word order. 
Then I could see the effect she achieved by elliding words and phrases or using 
unfamilar word order. You might wish to do the same; it is a preliminary step 
to understanding Dickinson. You might discover as I did that when you write out 
the poems in this way unnoticed ambiguities appear or apparent ambiguities dis- 
appear. 



1. Dickinson and Transcendentalism ; Religious Thought. 

(Some of the important poems on this topic are not found in the Laurel edition 
and are reproduced below. ) 

"Some Keep the Sabbath Going to Church" 

Sone keep the Sabbath going to Church— 

I keep it, staying at Home — 

With a Bobolink for a Chorister — 

And an Orchard, for a Dome — 

Some keep the Sabbath in Surplice— 

I just wear my wings— 

And instead of tolling the Bell, for Church, 

Our little Sexton— sings. 

God preaches, a noted Clergyman— 

And the sermon is never long. 

So instead of getting to Heaven, at last — 

I*m going, all along, 

(Quoted fron Thomas H. Johnson, ed., 

F-m-iTy Dickinson*s Poems . Boston: Little, 

Brown, and Company, 1961.) 

The first two lines surprise me. Bnily was a Congregationalist. Idd they 
think it was okay to stay home from church on Sunday? Bnily seems to,^ She ciaims 
to find worship in and through nature more effectual than in church. She is a 
transcendentalist like Bnerson (cf. the Divinity School Addre^}; or is she. 
Bobolink = choir; orchard ~ dome; God = clergyman. "God preaches, a noted Cler^- 
nian— / And the sermon is never long." Would Ehierson have said anything like tnis. 

Whitman? 
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Qnily apparently loves dashes* Why doesn’t she use commas and periods? 

And in the second stanza, she seems to get really mixed up in the fourth 
I think Etaily needs a good course in grammar. Or does she? Substitute a period 
or comma in every case, ^ilhat difference would it make? 

Baiily is a bit presumptuous when she claims to wear wings. God— a clergyman? 
In what way? 

Those last two lines! How can the poet conclude that? Because the sermons 
are short? 



”I like a look of Agony” 

I like a look of Agony, 

Because I know it's true— 

Men do not sham Convulsion, 

Nor simulate, a Throe— 

The Eyes glaze once- and that is Death- 
Impossible to feign 
The Beads upon the Forehead 
By homely iiguish strung. 

The last poem suggested that Einily has something in common with the trans- 
cendental! sts. Here we see a different side of her. The suffering of Christ is 
of central importance to traditional Christian faith. Calvinists (of whom the 
Congregationalists of New Elngland were a strain) were greatly concerned with 
suffering, sin, and evil. This poem dwells on "agony," "anguish," and "death." 
Could this be the poet's Calvinism coining out? Is she conciS*ned about pain in 
other poems? Did Elnerson or Whitman even dwell on the pain of existence? Could 
Einily have felt differently at different times and so represent a kind of mixture 
of Calvinist and Transcendent views? What about someone who likes a look of agony? 

What biblical allusion is suggested in the "Beads upon the Forehead" line? 
What is "impossible to feign"? What is the "that" in "that is Death"? or is it 
"and, i.e.. Death"? Who strings beads on foreheads? Hcmely Anguish? Ugly? 

Plain? How does anguish look? Can it be handsome? 



Poem # 27: "Ii/hat soft, cherubic creatures" 

Here is another poem that deals with the poet's ideas on religion— a witty 
attac on prissy New EIngland gentlewomen. The lines "Of freckled hianan nature,/ 
Of Deity ashamed, — " seem to say something about both human nature and the nature 
of the Deity. Have I read something like this before? Was it in pitman? Is 
this a characteristic statement for a Calvinist? A Transcendentalist? I could 
separate out the similarities and differences. 
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2. Nature and the Limits of Knowledge 

”The Grass so Little has to Do” 

The Grass so little has to do— 

A Sphere of simple Green— 

With only Butterflies to brood 
And Bees to entertain— 

And stir all day to pretty Tunes 
The Breezes fetch along— 

And hold the Sunshine in its lap 
And bow to everything— 

And thread the Dews, all night, like Pearls— 

And make itselx* so fine 
A Duchess were to common 
For such a noticing— 

And even when it dies— to pass 
In Odors so divine— 

Like Lowly spices, lain to sleep— 

Or Spikenards, perishing— 

And then, in Sovereign Bams to dwell— 

And dream the Days away. 

The Grass so little has to do 
I wish I were a Hay — 

A dashy poem this! 

I would write! "The grass has so little to do,” 

This poem seems to talk about nature in general. Many 19th Century poets 
wrote about nature; they saw it usually as a source of divine analogy, the garment 
of spiritual reality, or an escape frcra the evils of civilization. Does Dickinson 
take any of these traditional approaches to nature? Might this poem be entitled 
”Leaves of Grass Revisited ”? 

Why should the grass have anything to do? What does the poet suggest by^ 
judging the grass by human standards this way? No object of nature has arything 
to do— in the human sense. I think the poet is naive. How does the diction of^ 
the poem add to its naive tone? What does the poet gain by slipping in words like 
’’Spikenards” and ’’Sovereign”? 

Dickinson is hard for me because she doesn't always use familiar words in 
their most common sense. How is grass a ’’sphere”? What is a ’’spikenard”? How 
about ’’Sovereign Bams”? A bam is a bam; has no regality. 

The grass is personified throughout the poem. In the third stanza it is 
compared to a Duchess, Would Whitman have made such a ccsnparison? He used grass 
as a symbol of democracy and immortality. By observing his ’’spear of summer grass” 
he became aware of a close kinship with nature. Does Dickinson find this? Is the 
grass different? Or do they wear different pairs of glasses? 
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The last line of the poem is peculiar. The "a Hay” and the subjunctive 
"were” give it a kind of wistful tone. Does this suggest that the poet— or 
anyone, for that matter— is really in kinship with nature as Vniitraan thinks? 

Can man understand nature and perceive its true meaning, according to Dickinson? 
How did she find out the answer? Or did she? 



Poem § 43 s "To hear an oriole sing” 

In the last poem, Dickinson treated nature quite differently than Whitman 
would. In this poem, she is again concerned with nature. The oriole can, like 
the grass, stand for all nature — can*t it? 

What is she up to in the first stanza? What would make the oriole’s song 
common or divine? "only divine”? lilhy not ”only common”? Second stanza: ”it”— 

no referent; or is there? ”Fashion of the ear”: What does it do? What’s "dun”? 

"rune”? Where, according to the last line, is the true meaning of nature, in the 
object or in the observer? In neither? In both? Does the last line leave any 
possibility of a Whitman— like merger of man, nature, and God? 



Poem # 72: "Split the lark and you’ll find the music” 

This poem has almost the same theme as the last one. But here the song is 
in the lark! This poem was written in 1864, the other in 1862. Etaily is appai’ent- 
ly unsure of herself. First, man creates the mean5.ng in nature; now it is in 
the object. Or is it either? Maybe both. I may be oversimplifying. 

"Scarlet experiment! sceptic Thomas”— who is Thomas? 

"Your biird is true”— that phrase bothers me. 



"A little Madness in the Spring” 

A little Madness in the Spring 
Is idiolesome even for the King, 

But God be with the Clown— 

Who ponders this tremendous scene— 

This whole Experiment of Green— 

As if it were his own! 

This poem seems to be related to the lark and oriole poems. The springtiiae 
madness could refer to the poet’s belief that he (or she) can perceive nature’s 
real meaning or find in its symbolism some meaning for man. "Tremendous scene” 
and "whole experiment of green"? A clown can’t understand great things. What 
does the poet mean by "as if it were his own”? Clown = Whitman? The final line 
may make use of the scientific connotations of the word "experiment"? Clown = 
scientist who thinks nature is a gigantic experiment which he had only to analyze 
in order to understand its essential truths. Does Bnily agree? Would scientists 
agree today? 
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Poem # 154: "How happy is the little stone" 

This poem concerns inanimate nature as the other *s I*ve read concerned 
animate nature. The poet seems to be listing reasons for the stone's happiness. 
What is the stone contrasted against when the poet talks of "careers" and 
"exigencies"? What does the "coat of elemental brown" have to do with the 
stone's happiness? These lines are ambiguous; did the universe put the coat 
on the stone or was it vice-versa? The stone's happiness seems to stem ultimately 
from its "casual", fulfillment of "absolute decree." What is this "decree"? 

Will nature yield its meaning to transcendental intuition? 



"The "Self " and Nature 

Poem # 146; "A route of evanescence" 

This is a strange poem. When something is evanescent it's disappearing. 

IfJhat does the poet mean by talking about a "route of evanescence"? Must be scme- 
thing moving fast~that would be like a route of evanescence. The second line 
suggests motion too. Bnerald is a green color— but resonance is a property of 
sound— do colors have resonance? Cochineal is another color— here it's "rushing." 
^^ly seems to be describing something using a familiar trick which poets (or 
English teachers) call synaesthesia. Whatever the thing is, it's green and bright 
red, moves fast, and part of it lodes like a revolving wheel. According to the 

next lines, this thing was rushing around in a flower bush. Now that makes some 
sense I 

1 know from experience that Bnily won't stop with just describing a natural 
t^ng but will Lave to say something about it. She does this in the last two 
lines— she's comparing the natural thing to "the mail from Tunis." That doesn't 
make much sense to me. Tunis is very far away; anything bringing mail from there 
in "an easy morning's ride" must be fast. No jets in Bnily's day! But a good 
comparison to the natural thing she's talking about. Nothing in the human world 
could have been so fast— could she be repeating here a theme she's used before? 

I wonder about her description. She describes the object so we see it, yet 
we don’t# It’s a **route of evanescence#” I wonder if Einily intended the 
particular thing she described to suggest something else about nature in general? 



Poem ^ 6i "These are the days when birds come back" 

The first three stanzas are clearly about Indian Summer. "Sophistries" are 
plausible but fallacious arguments sometimes intended to deceive people. Does 
June" argue? What about? Could this be a slightly unusual use of the word? 
Another syntactic ambiguity; Is the "Blue and gold mistake" the June-like 
appearance of Indian Summer, or is it also the "sophistries of June"? What do 
these "sophistries" and the "blue and gold mistake" almost induce the poet to 
believe? Maybe they just make her think that it is June. If that's all the poem 
means, why all the religious terms of the next stanzas ("witness bear," "altered," 
sacrament, "last communion," etc.)? Seeds bear witness to the end of summer and 
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usually to the death of the plant that bore them. But seeds also hold the 
promise of new life. Let*s see. The ’’blue And gold mistake" almost makes the 
poet believe in the old "sophistries of June^" until the seeds "bear witness" 
and a dead leaf flies through the air. This tells me it*s not really June. 

Of course. 

"Sacrament of summer days"? Sacraments are visible signs to confer grace or 
divine life on people who receive them. In the last stanzas, Indian Summer is 
described in terms of a "last communion" of traditional Christian religion. 

An appropriate metaphor! "In the haze": more than the hazy atmosphere character- 

istic of that time of year. What? 



Poem # 157 : "As imperceptibly as grief" 

Another poem about the passing of summer. Summer *s passing like grief which 
passes by barely perceptible stages. Because it*s imperceptible, the passing 
doesn*t seem like "perfidy." Simmer *s passing is the passing of youth into age 
or of life into death, lilhat made me think of that? A "distilled quietness"? 
Distilled from what? What is the poet trying to do when she talks about "Nature 
spending with herself/ Sequestered afternoon"? This metaphor catches the feeling 
of summer *s passing, but how? "Spending with herself"? 

The poet speaks of summer as "guest who would be gone." And in the last 
line, summer passes at last, t^fliat is the "beautiful" that it escaped to? 

Seasons = man*s life? "beautiful" = \diat? 



Poem § 93 s "Farther in summer than the birds" 

This is one of the few poems Enily gave a title to, and I*m glad she did, 
because it's a hard one! The title is "My Cricket." What analogy does the poet 
suggest by referring to crickets as a "minor nation"? Should I draw parallels 
between the lives of men and crickets? The "minor nation" is "farther in summer 
than the birds." That may mean the birds have already left for winter. But it's 
only August. Birds don't leave New England in August. Well, could summer stand 
for something else— -a phase in the life of a cricket, or a poet? My grandparents 
used to say that winter was only six week^ away when the crickets start chirping. 
What's winter to a cricket? Do birds die in winter? Do crickets? How is the 
cricket "farther in summer than the birds"? 

Masses celebrate sanethingj or do priests celebrate mass? Crickets— mass- 
late summer? Mass— no ordinance— grace. 

What's the connection? The third line of the second stanza — "it"? "Becomes"? 
It (the mass) becomes (in the sense of being appropriate to) a pensive (thoughtful) 
custom in the poet and therefore "enlarges loneliness"; pensive custons are 
usually lonely, and the sound itself is lonely too. But it may go like this— 
it becomes (turns into) a pensive custom because the grace the mass seeks is so 
slow in coming (gradual) that the crickets sing on until the singing is customary* 
Could it be both? 
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An ’'antiquest "? "Gratify repose"? 

The first line of the last stanza means that none of the grace the mass is 
asking for has been granted yet. What kind of "furrow"? What "glow"? What do 
the last two lines suggest about the effect the mass has had? 



4. Immortality 

Poem # 110: "Immortal is an ample word" 

They say that Bnily loved paradoxes. This poem seems to demonstrate that. 
"Immortality is an ample word": Ample for what? What are "what we need"? 

What does the "it" in the third line refer to? the "’Tis"? 

"We fundamental know": merely a grammatical blunder. Bad poetry, I say. 
Maybe she’s talking about heaven. Does Bnily need heaven? I th5,nk I’ll write 
some notes sometime about Bnily ’s belief in immortality. I will try to decide 

if she is a typical Christian, a Transcendentalist, a skeptic. She may not be 
ary of these! 



Poem § 119: 

Paradox again! Heaven-- a place where the injuries of life are healed. 

Where have I heard that? Earthly injuries healed after death? I’ve heard people 

say so. Does Einily agree? How did she find out that "medicine posthumous/ 

Is unavailable"? ' 

I haven’t heard heaven called an exchequer before. Or have I? People do 
talk about "owing" things to heaven. What do the last two lines imply? I’m 
not sure. Negotiation — takes at least two people. Bnily won’t negotiate— won’t 
negotiate vath whom? about what? 



Poem 10: "Safe in their alabaster chambers" 

The last two poems suggested that Bnily was rather uncertain about the 
idea of human immortality— or, at least, of the conventional views about it. 

This poem also concerns immortality, but its meaning doesn’t seem very clear 
to me. 

Who are the "meek members of the resurrection"? First of all, maybe I should 
be sure about what a resurrection is! If it’s a rebirth, the Christian idea of 
rising^ from the dead, I would expect the "members of the ’resurrection" to be risen- 
"I believe ... in the resurrection of the body." But they’re asleep in their 
"alabaster chambers." Is "alabaster" a material or a color? Where could I find 
an "alabaster chamber" that’s untouched by the light of day ("morning" and "noon"), 
"raftered" with satin, and "roofed" with stone? A resurrected Christian wouldn’t 
3d.e asleep in a tomb, "members of the resurrection"— an ironical phrase? 
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Whose "stolid ears"? It couldn’t be the "members* of the resurrection, 
because the second stanfca is oUt in the sun — outside the "alabaster chambers. 

This whole stanza is a kind of contrast to the first. Shows that nai^re lives 
on in stolidity because of the death of the sagacious human being. This stanza 
sounds much more mechanical than the first. 

The first stanza concentrated on the grave; the second on life about ^d with- 
out the grave. The third stanza seems to move away from the earth. It talks oi 
"crescents" of years, "worlds" scooping "arcs," "fimaments" rowing all r^ 
nomical images. Then the talk turns to "Diadems" and "Doges. W^t 
Are they found in space? Of course not! These are princes on earth. These great 
men faU "soundless as dots". The "disc of snow" comes at the end of a stanza 
full of astronomical images. This suggests what the "disc" might be or does it. 

The great men of earth fall like "soundless dots" on a "disc of snow 
of after-life is this? Is this image related in any way to finerson’s or Whitman s 
view of the afterlife? The last stanza suggests that man’s affairs or his fate 
really don’t make any difference in the world of nature or in the new worlds of 
space that science was (and is) eagerly discovering. What? Is there any hint of 
the traditional Christian resurrection in this poem? Look again at the rhythm 
of the second and third stanzas. They sound so mechanical. Contributes to the 
meaning of the poem. How? 



5. Death ; 

(For one of Ehiily’s death poems, look again at the opening essay of the Dickinson 
section. ) 

Poem # 36: "I heard a fly buzz when I died" 

This poem is about the monent of death, written, imaginatively I’m sure, in 
the writer’s own person. It’s strange, though, that she should mention something 
as trivial as a fly’s buzzing at such a time— and in the first line too! The 
rest of the first stanza merely describes the stillness of the death room. 

Whose eyes "had rung them dry" in the second stanza? Whose "breaths were 
gathering sure"? I’ve heard that people took great interest in the moment of 
death back in Dickinson’s time. They hoped the victim would give some kind of 
hint about idiat’s on the "other side." Here there seems to be a number of people 
waiting, with the poet, for the creator to come for his faithful servant. 

If the moment of death was of such great significance, doesn’t it seem funny 
thait the poet (or whoever is dying) should spend her last mcanents of waiting for 
the Creator by giving away "keepsakes"? 

Then comes the "blue, uncertain, stumbling buzz" of the fly. Could be 
some significance in the position of the fly— "Between the light and me". 

This "light" suggests more than just sunlight or. lamplight. 

The poet dios at the same time the fly interposes. What view of death does 
this suggest? Is this the "King" they were waiting for? What does a fly have to 
do, on the level of everyday experience, with death? 
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Poftm # k* "One dignity delays for all" 

This poem is essentially a single metaphor* Mitre, purple, crown, coach, 
footmen, etc. all suggest the pomp of a royal or ecclesiastical court. They 
describe the dignified funeral most of us will have, no matter how meek and simpl 
we might be. There is a rather abrupt change of tone in the last three lines; 
how is it done? What does "meek escutcheon" suggest? I wonder what Bnily's 
purpose was in writing this poem. Was she trying to say something about death 
itself? About society? 



6. Love and the Mystical Lover 

Poem # 17: "The Soul selects her own society" 

The central idea of this poem seems fairly clear to me. Einily is repeating 
the old idea that love is eternal. Real love doesn't change its mind. 

But Einily can be tricky. 1 know that she seems to have had a lover whom she 
alludes to in many poems. The lover doesn't have to be a man? Could be some 
relation between "divine majority" and the "one" of the third stanza. But how 
can "divine majority" be "one"? 

Another possibility! At a certain point in her Dafe Emily "closed the valve 
of her attention" on society and dedicated herself to poetry. Who might be the 
"one" her soul chose then? The last lines sound final. How is this sound 
achieved? By diction, verse form, or what? 



Poem # 94: "Title divine is mine" 

This poem is about the poet's (or the speaker's) marriage. "Title divine" 
says something about both the title and the husband. Who is he? The marriage 
is somehow incomplete; she's "The wife without/ The sign." I wonder what kind 
of sign she means. What does "acute" suggest about the poet's marriage? Is it 
happy? "Einpress of Calvary": who was the "Bnperor" of Calvary? What does it 

mean to be "Einpress of Calvary"? What happened at Calvary? There was agony ther 
for Christ and his faithful. What else does Calvary mean? Could this meaning 
of Calvary be related to the missing Sign? "Betrothed without the swoon • . .": 
what does this say about the poet's incomplete marriage? Is it a "real" one? 
"Bom— Brldalled— Shrouded— / In a day": Gan this be read as a figurative 

description of a real marriage? How? "'My husband'" ties the conclusion to the 
"Wife" of the first lines. "Womsn, " not the poet, say that. The poet is deprive 
somehow of the marriage most women have. What does the last question of the poem 
mean? "This" must refer to the normal real marriage of the women just mentioned. 
The "way" to what? To the completion of the poet's marriage? 

Now, I think I cari go back to that strange "Sign." The poet is married 
partjallv (or maybe just "betrothed"?); her marriage is not to an ordinary man 
but to the "Elnperor of Calvary. " What could the sign be— what must happen before 
she can be fully imited to her husband? 



Poem # 44; 
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"Mne by the right of white election" 



This poem has 
that tone? How is 
Rhythm? 



a tone unusual- for Dickinson, 1 think. How should I describe 
it effected? By repetition? Punctuation? Rhyme? Diction? 



usual, are very important. I remember a biblical passage about 
regeneratiOT: Ihough your sins be scarlet, they shall be as white as snow," 



V. getting at in the second stanza? VJhat’s 
repeal . What*s the "Titled, confirmed, delirious charter"? I 
the last line, I^at are the ages stealing? 



"the grave *s 
don’t understand 
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Overview; 

This unit, like the 10th grade unit on which it is based, is entitled *'Sin 
and Loneliness." Its purpose is to follow this theme as it has been presented 
in various American literary works. In the 10th grade, you looked at a number 
of possible ways of conceiving the sense of being a guilty and lonely thing; in 
some of the works which you examined, guiltiness and loneliness were under- 
stood in psychological terms as the frustration of some desire an individual 
wishes to fulfill; in other works which you read, the guilty and lonely sense was 
understood m religious terms as coming not from the frustration of the in- 
dividual's wish or desire but as coming from its very existence as over against 
the wish or will of the Deity. When a work deals with the sense of guilt as part 
of a relationship to a God, the sense of guilt is sometimes understood in 
Christian terms — guiltiness before the God of the New Testament; sometimes 
in Jewish terms— guiltiness before the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; 
sometimes in other terms— guiltiness before the Holy as it is understood by the 
religions of Asia and Africa. When the center according to which the individual's 
sense of aloneness, fear, and thwarting is measured is man rather than God we 
may be inclined to call the guilty sense a sense of frustration. And there may 
be men to whom obedience to what the community regards as God's will or 
L^ovidence's will appears as personal frustration, and to whom, at the same 
time, the failure to accept frustration to protect the community also appears as 
wrong— this unit will consider some such cases. 

The unit is a unit in American culture, studying a number of writers who 
are the heirs of Calvinist tradition in America. Normally we associate 
Calvinism with Puritan New England; however, the Calvinistic churches had 
almost as great a foothold in the American South as they did in New England, the 
effects of Puritanism upon Southern culture are as manifest as they are in New 
England, and, hence, we shall be considering two New England writers— 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne (whose *'Yoimg Goodman Brown" was considered in the 10th 
grade "Sin and Loneliness" unitij and Herman Melville; and two Southern 
writers--Mark Twain and William Faulkner. 

Calvin is the center of our interest for the moment though none of our 
writers was a Calvinist; it may be helpful to you to know what was the religious 
world which Calvin envisaged and which so influ;^nced the religious and cultural 
imagination of our country in its early years and even until now. John Calvin 
was, of course, a sixteenth century Protestant reformer whose views came to 
prevail in the religious life of Switzerland, the Low Countries, parts of France, 
ermany, Scotland, and among a large number of Protestants in England. It 
was the Calvinist Protestants in England who founded the Massachusetts Bay 
CO ony and who played an extensive and creative role in the settling of a good 
portion of the South, and Calvin's thought which played a major role in the 
shaping of culture in those regions. 

^ Calvin's thought is often said to center in the doctrine of original sin, 
t e idea that man is totally evil. However, about this doctrine he constructed 
an e aborate and sophisticated theological system: he, first of all, held God 

0 e all-powerful and all-knowing and to require of man that he know God as 

t e supreme end of his effort; he regarded man as made originally in the image 
and likeness of God but as having fallen when Adam fell. Adam in his fall 
brought with him the whole human race which fisBl with him by virtue of the 
transmission of original sin; and man's depravity makes him oblivious of the 
anger of God, appears in the works of his flesh— impulsive or incontinent 
actions- -and finally in the works of his spirit- -deliberately willed, contrived 
evi . Chillingworth-style or Claggart-style evil. In Calvin's vision, all men 
are evil in all of their nature, condemned by a God who accepts nothing save a 
which is perfect, guilty of Adam's fault, not because they repeat what he 

1 ^ ut because they have been cursed on account of his transgression, because 
an infection from him has been instilled in all men, inf^sCtion of such a nature 
as to make all men responsible for it and subject to God's wrath. Children, 
even in their mother's womb, are guilty of original sin, not because they are 
held responsible for what Adam did, not because they have done anything, but 
because they are infected with an infection which comes down from Adam. This 
infected creature can do nothing to cure his own infection, 

Calvin's doctrine of the work of Christ is essentially the orthodox or the 
ordinary Christian conception of Christ as a God-man who, through His 
crucifixion, reunited God with man and man with God, but Calvin's picture of 
how reconciliation is wrought is particularly bold and Baroque. If the first 
center of Calvin's theology lies in his picture of man as infected, the second 
lies in his picture of man's incapacity to obtain release from infection. It is 
in Calvin's emphasis upon the power of God and the weakness of man with 
respect to responding to the work of Christ that he differs from some other 
Christian thinkers. Faith is something which is given to man which makes him 
feel as reunited with God and as righteous; it extends backward to the behavior 



of the individual so that his being reunited with God makes him God- like and 
purified. 

The potential greatness of man in Calvin’s scheme is tremendous but it is 
altogether an assigned greatness since God is all-knowing both as to the present, 
the past, and the future; whatever He foreknows. He also foreordains; He has 
chosen certain men from eternity as persons to receive the Holy Spirit, grace, 
to be sanctified--persons predestined to eternal life. The rest of mankind He 
has also chosen--predestined them to separation from Him and to eternal death. 
No human act comes in really. The people who God has chosen for eternal life 
cannot resist God's action upon them; they were seized against their own will, 
held by God, and made good; those people whom God seized He also keeps 

permanently in the faith so that once a man is chosen by God, he is always 
chosen. 

Such a philosophy may suggest that man can relax since he cannot ••act” 
to- save or damn himself but this neglects Calvin's conception of the church as an 
agent in the preservation of civic order as well as in the regeneration of man. 
Calvin's God uses the church as a means of seizing men and as an instrument in 
the controlling of those men who have not been chosen of God. The only true 
state is that state in which the church has essential control, as in the Old Testa- 
ment, and in Calvin's system of government as it was set up in Geneva, every 
member of the city of Geneva was brought under the rule of the church and the 
authority to discipline given to the preachers and elders of the church, who not 
only encouraged the "elect'' but also regarded themselves as required to force 
correct or superficially correct behavior from the damned--who controlled 
education, recreation and business. Their control was rigid. 

It was, as we have mentioned, the successors of Calvin who set up complete 
or partial theocracies or endeavored to set them up in France, the Low 
Countries, Scotland, and in some parts of England. As part of an effort to re- 
establish more-or-less the Genevan theocratic idea, our ancestors came to the 
New World. They would make a new Israel, a New Zion, for God's elect. One 
should not look to our ancestors on the Calvinistic side for religious toleration; 
they fled from a society which would not allow them to create their own kind of 
Zion to a society where they could create it; and creating their kind of Zion re- 
quired that every man in the society adhere to the same rules, patterns of be- 
havior, and system of belief. 

One of the books which you will be reading is set in Puritan New England 
shortly after its fo\mding. It should be understood that the book is written about 
200 years after the date in which it is set, so that we have a nineteenth century 
writer viewing the heritage of seventeenth century Puritan, Christian New England. 

The Scarlet Letter gives us some sense of what it was like to live in a 
thoroughly Calvinistic Christian society (although the achieving of historical veri- 
similitude is not Hawthorne's central purpose). Each of the other books gives 
us a look at a kind of Puritan society: Billy Budd , the Indomitable's society- - 
Puritan in a rather general and metaphorical sense; Huck Finn , the Calvinistic 
society of the Midwest and South; and The Unvanquished, the piety and Puritanism 
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of the South and Granny, Each of these societies differs from the other, but 
each IS to some degree affected by the attitudes and ideas of Calvin and Geneva. 

will be one of your purposes in studying the unit to see how these attitudes 
an 1 eas come out in the various novels which you read. 

The novelists not only deal with Calvinist Christian societies but they 
ymbohze in their works a number of Calvinist ideas— most notably, the doc- 
irine of original sin— of man's being somehow a limited and infected creature. 

* doctrine, of course, differs from novelist to novelist. 

® in all four novelists is an effort to discover the extent to which 

^is imi e , to discover the extent to which his limitations can be understood 
as sin or frustration; the extent to which they can be overcome through the 

u* u ntiethods prescribed by the elders of the old church and the extent to 
w ich man has to look to himself for overcoming them. 

.. ^ t^io'^ght that, because our authors ponder the adequacy of 

the Calynist Christian reading of life, they necessarily accept it in toto or 

ejec It m toto. What they do is turn around, through the events of their works, 

the interpretation of life provided by Calvinist doctrine— testing its adequacy 

and its meaningfulaess through their plots. All four of our writers sometimes 

ggcs psyc o ogical and sometimes religious interpretations of sin and lone- 
*xnc s 8 • 



four are allegorists, Hawthorne and Melville more so than the other 
^ ° them to a considerable degree. The connection between allegory 

an uritan culture may not be obvious since Calvin rejected the allegorical 

of the Bible which fired both Jews and Christians in Ancient and 
e leva imes, but Puritan people did enjoy books of emblems full of edifying 
allegories such as those of Frances Quarles. The Bible was on everyman*s 
T®.' parables and the symbols of its obviously poetic books providing 

a 1 lona a egorical wealth to the believer. An allegory is, of course, simply 
a matter of using one thing to say another, using an object to stand for an idea, 
using a cluster of objects to stand for a cluster of ideas, or using a continuous 
action to stand for a chain of related ideas (it is this last, this using of con- 
tinuous actions to stand for a cluster of related ideas, that comes into the read- 
° Melville; it is, on the other hand, the allegorical use of 

18 0 etai -that-is -fraught to provide an incidental commentary on the action 

that characterizes Twain and Faulkner). In creating allegorical actions, our 

*1 j theology of those founding fathers who carved a society 

in e wi erness and also try out and exploit the artistic traditions which these 
same fathers were fond of. 

.UU But our authors use one thing to stand for another with a difference from 
the authors which we have just studied. " Whereas the authors considered in 
e unit on Individualism and Nature" emphasized man's infinite capacity for 
self-transcendence and therefore his capacity for freeing himseU from civic 
restraint, the authors studied in this unit emphasize man's propensity to destroy 
man and hence the limitations of individualism. Similarly, whereas the authors 
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in our first unit used symbols which depend on the individual's unique perception 
of symbolic meaning in the world, the authors studied m this unit tend to depend 
on symbols hallowed by everyman's usage: a cross, a gallows, a dark wood, 
a rose. They look at social man and use a symbolism possessed in common 
by his social groups. 
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Scarlet Letter 

It seems best to divide the book into acts and scenes, as one might any 
five act play; hence you should read the novel by "acts," not by chapters; 
it will be best if you read each "act" and then turn to the study and dis- 
cussion questions. The explanation of each "act" which fo3J.ows may help 
you see the dramatic situation and the symbolism involved;^ 

The Scarlet Letter as a novel is divided into twenty-four 
chapters. Considered as a tragic drama, it may be divided into 
five acts and subdivided into eight scenes. (An act may include 
two scenes if the second follows the first without any great 
lapse of time,) There are some chapters that fall outside the 
drama framework, since each of them deals with a single character 
(Chapter 5 with Hester, Chapter 6 with Pearl, Chapter 9 with 
Chillingworth , Chapter lx with Dimmesdale, Chapter 13 with 
Hester again. Chapter 20 with Dimmesdale, and Chapter 24^ the 
epilogue, with Hester chiefly) and since the method they follow 
is narrative or expository. These seven chapters serve as 
interludes in the dramatic action— or in one case as a postlude— 
and they provide some additional information about the characters 
that would have been difficult to incorporate into the dialogue, 
ihe essential chapters, however, are the other seventeen; in 
which Hawthorne is plying the scenic philosophy and method. 

Here is how they arrange themselves into rounded acts and scenes: 

Act I, Scene I (Chapters 1 to 3) is laid in the marketplace 
of Dost OT, fifteen or twenty years after the founding of the 
city. On the right rear is the enormous nail-studded door of 
he prison with a wild rosebush growing beside it. On the left 
IS the meeting house, with a balcony projecting over the stage, 

scaffold of the pillory, which will be 
center of the drama. Hester Prynne emerges from 
the biackness of the prison, with the child on her arm not hiding 
he letter in A in scarlet cloth pinned to her breast; in the 
vmole scene it is the one touch of brilliant color. She moves 
throi^h the gray crowd and climbs the scaffold. From the balcony 
overhead the Reverent Mr, Dimmesdale adjures her to reveal the 
father of her child, "Believe me, Hester," he says, "though he 
were to step down from a high place and stand beside thee, on 
hy pedestal of shame, yet better were it so than to hide a 
guilty heart through life," Hester shakes her head. Looking 
down at the crowd she recognizes her wronged husband, who had 
been missing for two years, but he puts his finger on his lips 
to show that she must not reveal his identity. All the named 
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The foUowi]^ explanation of each act of the novel is taken from Malcolm 
owley s essay "Five Acts of the Scarlet Letter," in Hawthorne . 1950 ; Twelve 

^ ed, Charles Shapiro (Detroit; Wayne State University Press, 
758; , The descriptions of the later acts in later sections of the packet 
also come from Cowley, 
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characters of the drama — including Governor Bellingham, John 
Wilson, and Mistress Hibbins— appear in this first scene; and 
there is also the Boston crowd, which speaks in strophe and 
antistrophe like a Greek chorus. 

Scene 2 of the first act (Chapter 4) is a room in the 
prison that same June evening. Here, after the public 
taoleau of the first scene, comes a private confrontation, 
Hester and the child have fallen ill, a leech is summoned 
to care for them, and the leech is Chillingworth, the 
betrayed husband. He tells her that the scarlet letter 
is a more effective punishment than any he might have 
imagined, '’Id/e, therefore,” he says, "and bear about thy 
doom with thee," After revealing his determination to 
find the lover and be revenged on him, Chillingworth 
extracts one promise from Hester; that just as she has 

kept the lover ^s identity a secret, so she must keep the 
husband* s. 



Study Guide Questions: Chapters 1-4 

1. In the first chapter Hawthorne tells us what the rose bush might sym- 

° ^ telling us of its possible origin; he does not announce the 

^holism of the prison door. What is the origin of the prison door? 

How long has it been there, etc.? 

2. If you were asked to describe the opening scene in just two colors, 
what might they be? Why? 

3. In Hawthorne's introductory "The Customs House," he compares the dela- 

pidated wharves and the delapidated moral state of Salem with its past 
prosperity and moral rigor (Pages 6-10) of the Washington Square Press 
. comparison between past and present 

L ‘"^Sht look quite closely at Chapter 2) . 

eriteila- emerges from the prison using the following 

Physical appearance and dress. 

&ci^ status (according to the narrator, not the crowd), 
etc^) ^ ^ (i»e»> does the narrator describe her as good, bad. 

Relationship with the townspeople, 

gosS^^ab^t^he^ prison, the women of the town 

not“ Lw df tS'diffIr? “ 

S^the^ero^^*”^^ question 4, describe the man whom Hester recognises 

8* ?£ question 4, describe the Reverend Dimmesdale. 

8. J^at naght be the climax of Act I, scene i? uammesoaie. 

lo! Kr'rhLtond®^® r“* <*iscover him to the townspeople? 

soS dols he^t daughter Pearl. Wh^e 

thSe^ ^ ^ ^ destrc® when he says, "Not th^ soul... No, not 



a. 

b. 
c • 

d. 



Discussion Questions: Act I, Chapters 1-4 and "The Custom House" 
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A. Symbolism and AUegoiyi Chapters I-IV: 

in havfthorne teUs you how to read the symbols 

of the gi''^es the reader several interpretations 

the t f survived from the wilderness, it sprung from 
weet may serve as the symbol of ''some 

S^trnnrt "relieve the darkening close of a tale of 

but rather a wealth of meanings does not imply vagueness 

roL wf. richness in the levels of symbolism. First of all, the 

Dri«'on a ^ ^^^’^^onal bush which Hawthorne has placed by the 

Ls a ieeendf!l«-^an^^ f®. “fy ^ave in your yard. Second, it 

TmorlTf Hutchinson.2 Third, it has 

Hawthorne fffers^rtfTh^^'^^r^® (notice that 

a symbol for marvi-, the reader suggesting that he learn from it) as 

and also as a svmhni intolerant Puritan community 

of both the "de^ h a°f ^©art of Nature." The rose as a symbol 

sUnds opnLit^ martiydom of womanhood 

"natural "^in men and ^ ^ich shuts in and restricts the 

levels It is a prison door may also operate on several 

a supp^seruJonL^ ^ necessity in the social life of 

never to have £not ^ it "like all that pertains to crime. ..seemed 

sS ^dtMn locSST ! it is the symbol of a weary, aged 

world to the new a' ^ which was transported intact from the old 
n Zion ThHen® °°“® to the new to found a Mew Utopia or a 
sSnS S;hi^d “®« ®*i®t to isolate the 

physiczil obleete +u^ prison door. Both the rose and door are likely 
LTn^ewilf in^v,*''® have social significance, the door 

the miSrS thft™ ® necessary legend in 

flower of oivilizert™^®^®°f^®S finally symbolic— the "black 

red "deep heart^of Na^e^’^of tL^r^e!™® 

appreoiaSon*of”th^*n this closely, we gain a greater 

approach! Se mfstaT^ ® coapl^ty. But dangers exist in this 
in every door knob and oh” S witch hunt for symbols— seeing symbolism 
not symbolize a thlnw story. But door knobs and shoes do 

levels of meaninu whfv u — ^i®^ Letter. Obviously we must discuss 

we may ilsTlH^for explicitly tells us "Here is a symbol"; 

centrated on an ohlon+^°i^° richness when the dramatic tension is con- 
es on an object rich in cultural symboHsm (for example, the 



where^r lago^rLtelleot^o^ e^grated from En^and to l&ssachusetts (163 
women, in idiioh she diseuooc,’® h” ^®*^ informal weekly meetings of 

a ' covenant o^graL^^K ltL^®T”^°^t^^ Sunday and advfcate 

as opposed to tL orthodox^al-ier ® direct reception of God's gra 
to the statutes of ^urch and^t ft ® of works,' based on obedienc 

to be traduci^ the“t“s 

her brother-in-law JohTmeSwSlwL^ri®^*^' and^though Governor Vance 

of churches exoomraunioatS S^aS Gowt.^ ® ®y"od 

eolony. (from The Oxford PomL^?“ Governor Minthrop banished her from the 
jr V m ^org Companion ^ American Literature .) 
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scaffold) or when the very title of the novel suggests that we look past 
the texture of the cloth that is the scat*let A. Or the use and arrange- 
ment of objects which carry traditional Christiarv allegorical meanings 
^y pve us a clue as to deeper levels of Hawthorne's book even if his 
implied meaning is not perfectly orthodox* 

4s you read, look for the various levels related to the characters 
in the novel. As you follow the syirbolism of the scarlet A, the meaning 
you assign to the letter will probably change; there is no one inter- 
pretation of the letter. Once you spot the changes, you should notice 
a change in either the plot or in the characters of the novel. By 
answer!^ the following questions you should begin to discover the real 
complexity, and real artistiy, of the novel, 

1, Read quite carefully Hawthorne's description of the faded scarlet 
letter which he finds in the Custom House attic (p, 31 Washington 
Square Press) and compare this with the description of the letter 
in Chapter 2, "The ^^rket Place" (pp, 54, 47, WOT) : 

a. Does the letter have any significance to those who work in the 
Custom House as compared to its significance to those who surround 
Hester? 

b. Does the letter Hawthorne finds have any effect on him when he 
finds tti?j faded thing? If we were to classify its effect accord- 
ing to ore of three levels of meaning, would we say that it's 
meaning is literal, symbolic in a social way, or symbolic in 

a moral way? 

c. Does the faded condition of the letter have anything to do with 
the delapidated wharves and general decay surrounding the Custom 
House? 

d. Notice that the letter, and the sin it represents, isolates 
Hester from the crowd, but she is not alone— everyone is fully 
aware of her. In fact^ the concentration on the letter produces 
the isolation. Note also that the members of the Custom House 
are isolated from each other. What produces their isolation? 

(You might look closely at pp, 57 and 22 of the edition,) 

2, Discuss the structure of the society which surrounds Hester and in 

which she exists. Compare it with the structure of the society in 
the Custom House, You might take as a starting point the following 
quotation from Chapter 3, "The Recognition": "The other eminent 

characters, by whom the chief ruler was surrounded, were distinguished 
by a dignity of mien, belonging to a period when the forms of authority 
were felt to possess the sacredness of divine institutions," 

3» What is Hawthorne's opinion of each level of society? of Hester? 
her husband? Dimmesdale? the Governor? 



B, Characterization: Chapters I-IV: 

Hawthorne did not think of his book as a novel, but as a "romance," 
he thought of his characters not as representations of real people but 
as representations of abstractions. But we immediately want to object— 
t!^s book "feels" real— i.t seems to be history, not fable; the stuff of 
life, not allegory. To understand this problem we might try to understand 
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Hawthorne's idea of "romance" by noticing \diat Haxfthome describes — 
if this is a realistic book, we should see the grass, feel the clothes 
the characters wear, hear the cries of Pearl; but we do not— we only 
know that there is grass outside the prison, that Hester does wear a 
richly embroidered dress, that Pearl does cry. Take the scaffold that 
Hester must stand upon (p. 55, WSP), We first meet the scaffo3.d as a 
symbol not as a object of wood and iron. "It stood nearly beneath the 
eaves of Boston's earliest church, and appeared to be a fixture there." 

It is a fixture,' a necessity, just as the prison is a necessity; and it 
stands under the eaves of the church symbolizing "the forms of authority 
/possessing/ the sacrednes^^ of Divine institutions." Haxirthorne continues 
to describe the scaffold: "In fact, this scaffold constituted a portion 

of a penal machine, which now, for two or three generations past, has 
been merely historical and traditionary among us..." We do not learn 
the physical poperties of the scaffold until much later: "The very 

idea of ignominy was embodied and made manifest in this contrivance of 
wood and iron"; the wood and iron are merely the properties of the symbol. 
Note that Havrbihorne uses a very important word: "manifest"; the wood 

and iron are the manifestations of ignominy, the manifestations of an 
abstract concept. This is what Hawthorne is talking about vrtien he calls 
his book a romance; the concrete objects he describes are there to 
"manifest" the ideas he wants to present: Punishment, sin, restitution, 

guxlt, repentance. This idea of the concrete representation of the ab- 
stract allows us to the theory of art as expressed in "The Custom House": 



• 4 - at the looking-glass, we behold — deep within 

its haunted verge--the smouldering glow of the half-extinguished 
anthracite, the white moonbeams on the floor, and a repetition 
^ "^be gleam and shadows of the picture, with one remove 
ri^ther from the actual, and nearer to the imaginative. Then, 

. . hour, and with th*is scene before him, if a man, 

sitting all alone, cannot dream strange things, and make them 
look like truth, he needs never try to write romances, (p. 37,WSP.) 



The actual (the real object, the scaffold) is moved into the realm of 
ovlf* JJ^pnative" to stand for the abstract (the "penal machine"); the 
M+ abstract look like truth." Note that 

■irila not mean "real"; it means a deeper "real" — the abstract 

laea. ihat may be why when one reads ^ Scarlet Letter , one so often 
« Soing on. What appears to be concrete really stands 

and is to be taken symbolically. Recall the first 
description of Hester's husband, Chillingworth: 



He was small in stature , with a furrowed visage, which, 

hardly be termed aged. There was a remarkable 
r- n f features . as of a person who had so 
cultivated his mental port that it could not fail to 

mo\ad the physical itself, and become manifest by unmis- 
takable tokens. 



The underlined words are abstract; in the 
clues to his appearance are the words "small" 
are not particularly distinctive in a crowd, 
from the crowd is his "intelligence," the way 



whole description our only 
and "furrowed," features which 
What separates Chillingworth 
in which his features manifest 
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i ntelligence (again we meet the important word "ma’Aifest”) . The furrows 

hunchback are "tokens’* of his intellect. But we 
f trouble picturing Chillingworth; we may conjecture a man, 

but the man we construct comes to us from the realm of the abstract. We 
ask what does a ^ who is intelligent, convincing, rather sneaky and 
furrowed look like?" It is interesting to notice that Shakespeare’s 
1 go was a small man, that Shakespeare's villain King Richard III was 
crook-backed," and that Marlowe's Faustus, who was damned for his 

looks quite like Chillingworth. laiton's Satan, 
certairuy a figure for intellectual and spiritual pride, looks veiy 
like our imagined Chillingworth: vexy 

Darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all th' Archangel: but his face 
Deep scars of thimder hard intrenched, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride 
W^ting revenge. Cruel his eye, but cast 
Signs of remorse and passion. . . ( Paradise Lost, Book I, 

11 . 599 - 60 ^ 

Thw f viUain have symboUo connotations, 

y p rtake of one physical features of past intellectual villains. 

leach^^S!°r^« T®.,? physician, a physician i*o learned his business of 

^ fr^ if he learned his 

k I4an that haunts the forest round about us?** 

mor^^rtaro/f ^egorical characters and placed them on the 

abstractions w Boston. But amid all this presentation of the 

the Shane of Hawthorne manages to present ideas in 

dr^ oMlf tho n r “T li^e-lLving emblems acting out the 
S^g! novel set in a iseudo-real 

Chapters 1-4: 

t^chSactSs merely opposites. Compare the 

dale have traits do they share? What traits does Dimmes- 

dale have that Chillingworth does not have? 

’ chapter 3, "The Recognition," there is a 

dSrti^^nam^f? Chillingworth. How does this 

Pa^^B description of Satan in the quotation from 

Lost above? What significance is there in this parallel’ 

Di^sdale and PM 11 ^ J^°“I®re their feelings toward Hester, 

w!fthB °**fl^"«worth. Notice that the ciUzens do not 

^ does characters, that only we do. 

now does Hawthorne tell us they are involved with each other? 
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4. Pearl is not dramatically prominent in Act I even though she is held 
by Hester. liliat does receive all the attention in these chc.pters? 

VJhy do you feel this is so? Notice that Pearl is not a fully 
developed symbolic character as yet. Be sure to watch for the 
growing details of symbolism that beome attached to her name and 
character. 

Now look at Chapters 5 and 6 which only deal with characters. 

Hester ; Chapter 5 

1. Hester feels her life after her prison term will be harder than when 
the law held her "in his iron arm." What will make her life harder? 

2. VJhy doesn't Hester just move away? After all, the sentence had "no 
restrictive clause of her condemnation within the limits of the 
Private . itlement, so remote and so cbsure — free to return to her 
birth place." 

3. Hester sews for a living. VJhat is ironic about the fact that she 

• sows the clothes used in state processions and funerals? 

4. Toward the end of the Chapter, Hawthorne describe j individual re- 
actions to the scarlet letter* VJhat are they? Hov; do they relate 
to Hester's sin? 

Pearl ; Chapter 6 

1. Hawthorne remarks that Pearl has no physical defects — she's a 
beautiful child--but she has inner or spiritual defects* Name 
several of these defects. How might they relate to Hester? to the 
symbolism of the prison? 

2. Hawthorne says that Pearl is the result of Hester's sin and "The 
v/arfare of Hester's spirit." Using this idea as a hint, identify 
the face that is reflected in Pearl' s eyes in the following quotation 

"she /Heste^ beheld, not her own miniature portrait, but 
another face, in the small black mirror of Pearl's eye. 

It was a face, fiend-like, full of smiling malice, yet 
bearing the semblance of features that she had known 
full well, though seldom with a smile, and never with 
malice in them" (p. 47, WSP) 

3. VJhat does Pearl play with? Is she accepted by the children of the 
town? Why or why not? 

4. Reread the last page of Chapter 3> "The Recognition. ' How might 
Pearl's remakr "I have ho Heavenly Father!" relate to Hester's 
remark in Chapter 3. 



Act n. Scene 1 (Chapters 7 and 8) is laid in the 
governor's hall, three years after the events of the first 
act. Little Pearl is thought to be such a strange and 
willful child that there has been talk among the Puritan 
magistrates of taking her away from her sinful mother. 
When Hester, now a seamstress, comes to deliver a pair 
of embroidered gloves to Governor Bellingham, there is ah 
informal trial of her case. Chillingworth plays an 
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ambiguous part in it, but Diiranesdale~when Hester demands 
that he speak — ^nial:es such an eloquent plea that she is 
allowed to keep the child. All the named characters are 
again present — down to Mistress Hibbins, who, at the end 
of the scene, invites Hester to attend a witches’ sabbath 
in the forest. Hester refuses with a triumphant smile: 

must tarry at home," she says, "to keep watch 
oyer iry little Pear?-. Had they taken her from me, I would 
willingly have gone with thee into the forest, and signed 
my name in the Black Han’s book, and that with mine own 
blood!" 

This tableau and its brief epilogue are followed once 
more by a private confrontation. Scene ^pf the second act 
(Chapter 10) is set in Chillingworth’s laboratory, among 
the retorts and crucibles. The old leech suspects Dimmes- 
dale and has taken up residence in the same house, to 
continue all through the scene his relentless probi.ng of 
Diramesdale* s heart. The minister vdll not confess, but 
at the curtain, Chillingiv’'orth accidentaDJy finds prodf 
that he is indeed the guilty man. 

Study Guide Questions (Chapters 5 and 6 and Act II) : 

1. Why do the to\\inspeople want to rid Hester of Pearl? 

2. Describe Pearl’s costume when she and Hester go to Governor Belling- 
ham’s. ITh.at happens along the way? 

3« Describe the reflection Hester and Pearl view in the armor. 

4« What gorws in Governor Bellingham’s garden? Have you met any of these 
plants before in the book? 

5« Who intervenes to save Pearl for Hester? What other scene in the 
novel is like this one? 

6. Why does Rev. Wilson want to take Pearl from Hester? Where do the 
questions he asks come from? 

7. Outline Dimmesdale’s argument in favor of Hester. In what way does 
he prove to be right? 

8. List the incidents that tell youPeadL is really an "Elf Child." 

9. Mistress Hibbins wants Hester to go into the forest and sign her 
name in the Black Man’s book. Who else in the novel is associated 
with the Black Man? 

Discussion Questions (Chapters 5 and 6 and Act II) : 

1. Trace the looks and function of Pearl’s clothes from Chapter 5 

through Chapter 8. How do they reflect Hester’s inner struggle and 

sin? Do they relate to the overpowering scarlet "A" Hester sees 
reflected in the Governor’ s armor? 

2. Hawthorne states in Chapter 6: "We have as yet hardly spoken of the 

infant 5 that little creature, whose innocent life had sprung, by 

the inscrutable decree of Providence, a lovely and immortal flower, 
out of the rank luxury of a guilty passion." What is "Providence" 
and how does Pearl serve "Providence"? Notice Hawthorne calls her 

a flower and later (Chapter 8) Pearl tells Rev. Wilson she was 
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plucked from the rose bush at the prison door* What does this add 
to the original sjnnbol we met in Chapter 1? Does it add to the 
literal, social, or moral level of the symbolism? 

3. Notice that Pearl is a confusing ncme for the little girl— she has 
none of the tfhit e-quiet attributes of her name, she is dressed in 
red, she is devil-like not pearl-like. Her literal person contra- 
dicts the moral significance of her name^ she is quite a complex 
symbol and, of all the allegorical characters in the novel, she is 
least "real" and most imaginative. Reread the first paragraph of 
Chapter 6 and discuss the complexity of Pearl as a symbol. You 
should look up the Biblical verse alluded to, "a pearl of great 
price" by using a Biblical concordance. How might the moral 
significance of her name relate to the idea of "Providence" dis = 
cussed in question 2? 

4» Notice that Chillingworth wants to analyze Pearl as one might a 
laboratory rat and that Mr. Wilson i^ants to condemn her as the 
result of sin. VJhat is Rev. Dimmesdale^s reaction? Notice also 
. that Governor Bellinghan's English ornamental garden does not flourish 
amid the pumpxd.n vines of the new world. Does the constant contrast 
between old world (Europem) and new world ways have anything to do 
with the contrast between the Governor’s and Dinaxiesdale’s opinions 
about Hester and Pearl. VJhy might Dimmesdale show mercy toward them 
and the Governor and 14r. Wilson not? 

5. Is Pearl really an "elf-child" and a "witch"? Discuss Pearl's 
character with reference to the discussion of characterization in 
Act I. 



Chillingworth and Dimmesdale (Chapters 9-11)5 Study Guide Questions: 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6 . 



7. 

8 . 



9. 



When Chillingworth "attaches" himself to Rev. Dimmesdale as his 
personal physician, what is the rumor about town? 

Hawthorne divides human psychology into these parts: heart, intellect 

and imagination (p. 127, WSP). What part(s) of Dimmesdale’ s psychology 
are diseased? Would it be valid to equate Chillingworth to a modem 
psychiatrist? IThy or why not? 

How do the furniture, tapestries, and books in Chillingworth’ s and 
Dimmesdale’ s new lodging reflect the personality of each? 
i^at changes in Chillingworth do the citizens notice after he moves 
in ^<d.th Dimmesdale? To what do the citizens attribute this change? 
Dimmesdale gives several reasons guilty hearths do not confess, (p. 136, 
WSP) list these reasons. Do any of them apply to Dimmesdale himseLf*? 
What type of freedom does Dimmesdale assign to Pearl idien he and 
Cliillingworth see her dancing on the graves? 

What does Pearl call Chillingworth? 

I^at do you thinly Chillingv/orth sees when he "trust aside ^^immes- 
dale*^ vestment that, hitherto, had been always covered even from 
the professional eye"? 

What good does Dimmesdale achieve in spite of his guilty and sick 
heart? 



Discussion Questions (Chapters 9-11) : 



1. Throughout Chapters 9-11, Hawthorne gives two or more meanings for 
ChilUngworth’ s activities. At times he is a man, at others a 
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3. 



4 . 



Act III (Chester 12) has only one scene, the scaffold of 
the pillory. Four years have passed since the second act. 
Subtly tortured by Chillingworth and finally driven half- 
insane, Diinmesdale has dressed in his ministerial robes 
and left his room at midnight, hoping to find relief in 
a private miivdcry of public confession. Standing on the 
scaffold he shrieks aloud, but nobody recognises his voice. 
Governor Bellingham and Mistress Hibbins both open their 
windows to ps'^r into the night. On his way home from 
Governor VJinthrop’ s deathbed, good John Wilson walks through 
the market plf.ce in a halo of lanternlightj he does not 
look up at the pillory. Then, coming from the same death- 
bed, Hester appears with little Pearl, and Dimmesdale 
invites them to join him on the scaffold. Holding one 
another’ s hands they form what Hawthorne calls "an electric 
chain," and Dimmesdale feels a new life pouring like a 
torrent into his heart. 

"Minister!" Pearl whispers. "Wilt thou stand here with 
mother and me tomorrow noontide?" 

When Dimmesdale refuses, she tries to pull her hand 
away. At this moment a meteor gleams through a cloud 
forming a scarlet A in the heavens while it also re- 
veals the little group on the scaffold. It is another 
of Havjthorne ’ s many lighting effects, based partly on 
his Emersonian belief that the outer world is a visible 
manifestation of the inner, but also based partly on 
his instinct for theatre; one might almost speak of his 
staginess. While the meteor is still gloT;d.ng, Chilling- 
worth appears to lead the minister back to his torture 
chamber. This tableau, occurring at the exact center 
of the drama, is the turning point of The Scarlet Letter ; 
from now on the tempo will be quicker. The first half o^ 
tlie story has covered a space of seven years; the second 
half will cover no more than fifteen days. 



Satan who has cone for Dimmesdale’ s soul# We might say, at times 
Chillingworth is givon a literal interpretation, at others a. 
one. Trace ti3 vaying attitudes toward Chillingworth. Who noldo 
these attitudes? VI y r:d.ght Hawthorne give two interpretations of 

one event? r+v, + 

Chillingworth se^ms '•.cnsumed by his intellect, so much so tna 

lost the tp: rit.al view of existence." Dimmesdale also seems 
consumed by one cf the faculties — "heart, interact, or imagine i 
Discus', the mot_vaticns for Dimmesdale’ s behavior, sickness, e c. 
Who seems to be cu - 3 ' .'./jg more, Hester or Dimmesdale? Compare ^ 
contras 0 the native of osuh’s suffeiring. A close look at Cliapter 
might help you arswor .his question. 

Dimmot'dale tells Chillingworth he needs no earthly physician; you 
should recogniz 3 this as a reference to Christ as the physician to 
the soul — an ioea ‘.hat suggests Chillingworth is an anti-Christ. 
With this in mind ^.'iscuss the function of Chillingworth' s services 
to Dimmesdale. 
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study Guide Questions (Chapter 12) : 



1. Chapter 12 opens, "V/alking in the shadow of a dream," and references 
to dreams and visions occur throughout this veiy important chapter. 
Make a list of the dream-ghost-vision references that occur in the 
chapter. This list should help you answer several of the discussion 
questions. 

2, When Dimmesdale screams what are the metaphors Hawthorne uses to 
describe the scream? 

3- Hawthorne describes several of the townspeople immediately after 

Dimmesdale screams. Who are they and where have we met them before? 

4. Where has the Rov. Wilson been? How does his description contrast 
with that of the Rev, Dimmesdale? 

5. Where have Hester and Pearl been? For what purpose? 

6. List the symbolic details that are connected with Dimmesdale, Hester 
and Pearl when the meteor lights the sky. 

?• How do the tovmspeople interpret meteors? How do they interpret 
. the one Dimmesdale sees? 

8. VJho else is present near the scaffold? 

9. ^y might the "grey-bearded sexton" say Satan dropped Dimmesdale *s 

lack glcv’‘e? In what sense did Dimmesdale have a glove over his 
heart when he "confessed" on the scaffold? 



Discussion Questions (Chapter 12): 

1. Ce^ainly this scene is one of the most important in the novol. What 
makes 3.t so in terms of the plot, in terms of the symbolism? You 
o compare this scene with the opening pillory scene. 

calls Dimmesdale’ s "confession" a mock penitence, a "Mockery 
■ir, blushed and wept, while fiends rejoiced, with jeer- 

what way is this a mock confession? You might 
o quite closely at the link between the Reverend and Pearl, their 

somiar laughter, their conversation, and their relationship to the 
others in the scene. 

3. ^^scuss the appearance of the meteor in terms of the three levels 

discussed in Act I. Read quite carefully the varying 

+ meteor by each of the characters and the 

in j might use the list of dream references mentioned 

Quotation Question #1 for Act III. Certainly the following 

thp oor.+ Dimmesdale *s interpretation of 1he meteor should be 

the center of your discussion: 



But what shall we say, when an individual discovers a 
r 3-ddressed to himself alone, on the same vast 

^et of record! In such a case, it could only be the 

disordered mental state, when a man, 

^ nderea morbidly self-contemplative by long, intense, 
and secret pain, had extended his egotism over the 
^ole expanse of nature, until the firmament itself should 

^ fitting page for his soul’ s history 
and fate! (pp. 160-1, WSP) 

scene is Dimesdale — tortured by his personal 
guile (contrae+,ed +,o Hester’s personal and social torture 
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^en she stood on the scaffold) and in the background is the death 

events relate? The following 
questions iiaght help you make the comparison: 

Should Reverend Dimmesdale watch at the bedside of the dying 

jo/ernor Wintnrop with Hester and Reverend Wilson? Is it not 
his duty as a minister? 

position and occupation have any bear- 
Ho5 h events that have or are taking place on the scaffold? 
How does Governor Winthrop-s death relate to the meteor? 

Hester: Chapter 13: Study Guide Questions: 

Md\er^farlet attitude toward Hester 

2. Wl^af ! letter? What has caused these changes? 

3. Hawthorne®remarkr“4hrscLlerr+V’^®J changes? 

failed? letter suppose to do? Why do you feel it has 



a. 



b. 



c. 



whioh^ tte*Sn^ “+ I'^^l^te scenes, the second of 
S l4 4 Ssene 1 (Chapters U 

Sd leich a^f wheri-HiJter accLts tte 

to tell Dimmesrta? ^?1®®®® *^®^ ^rom her promise not 

worth ansi^ava^^^^ wronged husband. Chilling- 

heart burth *'^®t reveals not only his own 

Bnersonian sidf contributed Philosophy. The 

was his surviving feeling for ^ effects, but it 

that enabled him^+n ^ Calvinism 

enaoi^a him to conceive a tragic drama. 

not granted Peace!" the old man says. "It is 

comefbadftrmd° forgotten, 

suffer: by thv fl^+ e^lains all that we do, and all we 

of evil: but since that ®** didst plant the germ 

necessity. \f?hat ?ad I*®® ®H been a dark ' 

in a kind of tTO?od4?T? »® ®re not sinful, save 

who have snatoSd ^ fiend-like, 

is our fate i u?'* f °P®® bis hands. It 

Now go thv wave a flower blosscm as it may! 

ow go thy ways, andcfeal as though wilt with yonder man. " 

to Pe^rl“°®L‘’^ad bis herbs. Hester calls 

"Mother!--whv’doL^tS ^?®y®.bbe stage, keeps asking her, 
heart?" naraster keep his hand over his 

Study Guide Questions (Chapters 14 and 15) : 

‘Sfsidarlh^^ge? °S\d"tM necessarily a 

caused it? You might look aJSt possib^ly have 
worth* s soul. “ ^ -l^sely at the description of Chilling- 
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2. Chillingworth says to Hester, ”I have already told thee what I am! 

A fiend! IVho made me so?*' What is the answer to the last question 
of Chillingx-rorth's? 

3. Chillingworth says, "Let the black flower blossom as it may," Where 
have you met the "black flower" before? What does it represent in 
this scene? Vft’iat is a typical illusion? Do you understand the doctrine 
of types in the Bible (cf, 7th Grade, Ancient Hebrew Narrative) • 

4. Why was Hester's marriage to Chillingworth a failure from the 
beginning? Vfhat psychological traits in each character fail to match? 

5. How does Pearl mock her mother while playing on the beach? 

6. Describe Pearl's moral characteristics as stated by Hawthorne. 

7. What are the two questions Pearl keeps asking Hestei'? Are they 
answered? 

Discussion Questions (Chapters 14 and 15) : 

1. Cunpare the follov/ing description of Satan entering Eden (from 
Milton' s Paradise Lost) with the description of Chillingworth in 
Chapter 14. TiJhat do the two have in common? Is Chillingworth really 
Chill- ing~worth ? 

Satan, now first inflamed rage. For now came down. 

The tempter, ere th' accuser, of mankind^ 

To wreak on innocent frail Man his loss 
Of that first battle, and his f31ght to HeU. 

Yet not rejoicing in his speed, though bold 
Far off and fearless, nor with cause to boast. 

Begins his dire attempt; which, nigh the birth 
Now rolling, boils in his timiultuous breast. 

And like a devilish engine back recoils 
Upon himself. Horror and doubt distract 
His troubled thoughts, and from the bottom stir 
The Hell within him; for within him Hell 
He brings, and round about him, nor from Hell 
One step, no more than from himself, can fly 
change of place. Now Conscience wakes Despair 
That slumbered; wakes the bitter memory 
Of what he was, what is, and what must be 
Worse. , . (Book IV, 11. 8-26.) 

2. Discuss Pearl's mockery of the Scarlet Letter. Is there any signifi- 
cance in the fact that the letter she places on her own breast is 
green? Notice that when Hester asks Pearl what the letter means. 

Pearl answers with a literal explanation; "It is the great letter 

A, Thou hast taught me in the horn-book," Pearl certainly seems 
to understand the other levels when she connects Dimmesdale' s gesture- 
the hand over the heart — ^with the letter. How does Pearl know the 
significance of the letter? You might look closely at the "elf" 
qualities in her moral nature to help answer this question, 

3. Compare in some detail the attitudes of the townspeople, expressed 
in Chapter 15, with their attitudes as ei^qpressed in the opening scene 
at the scaffold. How have the attitudes changed? Is there apy 
evidence in the first scene that the attitudes might change? 
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Scene 2 of the fourth act (including four chapters, 

16-19) is set in the forest, which forms another con- 
trast with the marketplace and helps to reveal the 
moral background of Hawthorne's drama. The forest, he 
tells us in what might almost be a stage direction, is 
an image of the moral wilderness in which Hester has 
long been wandering. But it was more than that for 
Hawthorne himself, and a close reading shows that the 
orest is also ^ image of the world men enter when 
ey follow their passions and revolt against the 
comunity. In tills sense little Pearl, the. natural 
child, is a daughter of the forest and we observe in 
this scene that she is perfectly at home there. Witches 
^ke Mistress Hibbins go into the forest to dance at 

e nd-.an powwows and with Lapland wizards, and Hester has 
• empted to follow them. When she meets Dimmesdale 

she intends only to warn him 
+w V Chi^lingworth, it is natural in this setting 
she should also urge him to defy the laws of the 

^ foreign country. The 
passage on a Bristol 
moored in the harbor. For a long moment 
nesterunpins the scarlet A from her dress and lets 

be^ glossy hair; but Pearl, who has 

until playing at the brookside, sulks 

he pins the letter on her breast again, 

da] P (in Chapter 20) Dimmes- 

mai! ffis Miftress Hibbins. "So, reverend Sir, you 

her hiffh the forest," says the vdtohlady, nodding 

tf all! at him. "The next time, I pray you 

bear vm T "aming, and I shall be proud to 

Dear you company,” ^ 

Study Guide Questions (Chapters 16-19) : 

2, Describe^the forest between Hester and Dimmesdale? 

U. Wtet sSwf '»ant to hear from Hester? 

scarlet A? esdale's is becraning as prominent as Hester's 

there ha«? VtAon ^ I have had enough I Of penitence, 

"penitence"? ^**® ^iii®nence between "penance" and 

S'^Lr^u^d’^lt ”‘‘®“ ”®®^®'’ *®^® ^’'at ChiUingworth 

^aa.an^hf p^eLMn^ln'tS^o “ "Parishoner"? Who 

10 . “ggestrt\S“r^"^s“S"^^^^^ > 

U. After reading paragraphs one and two of Chapter 18, would you say 
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the Scarlet Letter had inflicted the "proper" punishment on xHester? 
it "nature sympathize" when Hester throws off hef letter? 

■LJ. What links do you find between Pearl and the forest? Remember 
What Hai^horne called the forest at the beginning of Chapter 18. 
ace the actors in this scene— where they are standing, what 
"^bey make, what they are wearing, 
y won*t Peal comes across the brook to Hester and Dimmesdale? 



3 . 



4. 



Discussion Questions (Chapters 16-19) : 

throughout this act is a symbol but hardly a fictional human 
. What must happen to her before she vdll be humanized? What 

in this scene? A close look at Chapter 16, "A Forest 
Walk," might help you here. 

symbolism of the forest, Hawthorne calls it 
wv, i idiere men may be free, but may "run amiss." 

wnau details link the forest to Pearl? to Hester? How does the 

®°ntrast to Dimmesdale* s principles? A close look at Chapter 
9 A Flood of Sunshine" will help you, 
ompare and contrast the forest and the tcwn. You might use the 
quations forest = freedom and town = restriction as a starting 
tSng do not assume that freedom is necessarily a good 

Dn^esdale says that Chillingworth is a worse being than either he 
h violated, in cold blood, the sanctity of a human 

ea , ^ what means has Chillingworth violated the "sanctity of a 

um^ heart’ ? Ifliat have Hester and Dimmesdale violated? Compare and 
dale^^^^ Chillingworth with the sin of Hester and Dirames- 

^ draw circles around character groupings in this scene as 

wtnome suggests when Hester draws Dimmesdale toward her and her 
^ ® ^ Her sex, her youth, and the whole richness of her beauty, 
c e back from what men call the irrevocable past and clustered 
with her maiden hope, and a happiness before unknown, 
the m|^ circle of Ms hour ." The best way to describe 
nis scene might be "the magic circle," This circle is violated 
by Pe^l and her "i^c." Notice that "circle" implies bounds and 
factions, and it implies that Hester and Dimmesdale are alone 
A ^his magic circle of love which isolates Dimmesdale 

and Hester can exist only in the forest without Pearl. When Pearl 
enters, the remembrance of sin enters and the circle of love breaks, 
we might draw other circles. Certainly Dimmesdale and Chillingworth 
orm one circle, Pearl and Hester another, and the entire town en- 
circles all the characters. Discuss the forces which hold the 
separate circles together; we have already discussed the love that 
Holds Hester and Dimmesdale together in the "moral" forest. What 
olds Hester to Pearl? Chillingworth to Dimmesdale? Chillingworth 



Dingj^sdale; Chapter 20: Study Guide Questions: 

t^go?^ Hester, Pearl and Dimmesdale to leave Boston? Where are they 
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2« What is so peculiar about the tovm when Dimmesdale returns from the 
woods? VJhat accounts for the change in ths whole tovm? 

3* When Dironesdale returns to tovm, he has vri].d impulses to destroy the 
innocence of his parishioners. Recount these events. What is the 
motivation for these acts? 

4. When Dinraesdale returns to his study, who greets him? 

5. Diirmesdale throws away his sermon and begins another. IVhy does he 
do this? VJhat has inspired the second sermon? 

6. What is an "Election Sermon"? ¥nat is the pun on the word "election"? 



Act V, in a single scene (Chapters 21-23) , takes place 
three days after the meeting in the forest and is the cul- 
mination toward which all the drama has been moving. Once 
again it is laid in the marketplace, vdth all the named 
characters present, as well as the Bristol shipmaster and 
the Boston crowd that speaks vrith the voices of the tribe. 

* Dimmesdale preaches the Election Sermon, the climax of 

his mnisterial career, while Hester listens outside the 
meeting house. The shipmaster tells her that Chilling- 
worth has taken passage on the same vessel; there v<ill be 
no escape. Then Dimmesdale appears in a great procession 
of Puritan worthies, and instead of marching vri-th them 
to the official banquet, he totters up the steps of the 
scaffold after calling on Hester to support him. At 
last they are standing together, in public, on the pedestal 
of shame. 

"Is this not better," Dimmesdale murmurs, "than what 
we dreamed of in the forest?" Facing the crovtfd he tears 
open his ministerial band and shows that there is a scarlet A 
imprinted on his own flesh. He has made his public con- 
fession and now, at the point of death, he feels reconciled 
vrith the community. As he sinks to the scaffold. Chilling- 
worth kneels over him repeating, "Thou hast escaped me." 

Pearl kisses her father on his lips, and the tears that she 
lets fall are the pledge that she will cease to be an out- 
cast, an embodiment of the scarlet letter, a daughter of 
the forest, and instead vrlU grow up among human joys and 
sorrows. 

Study Guide Questions (Chapters 21-23) : 

J-. Compare the dress of the captain of the "Spanish Main" and the dress 
of most of the Puritan townspeople. 

2. VIhat allows Hester to talk to the captain without scandal when any 
other woman of the community would be ruined if she but spoke one 
word? 

3. Hawthorne contrasts the procession then with a prv.cession now (circa, 
1S50) , VJhat difference does he establish? VJhere has Hawthorne used 
other then-now contrasts in the novel? 

4. VJhat is the function of Mistress Hibbins in Chapter 22? , 

5. Hawthorne remarks of Dimmesdale' s sermon: "It was this profound and 

continual undertone that gave the clergyman his most appropriate 
power," VJhat is this "undertone"? 
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6. The tovmspeople and strangers form A "magic circle of ignominy" 
around Hester in order to view the Scarlet Letter* Record the 
varying attitudes of these people toward the letter* 

7* What was the topic of Dinmesdale's sermon? What relevance does the 
sermon topic have to the general theme of the novel? 

8, Compare Dimmesdale's features before and after the sermon* VJhat has 
caused the change. 

9* What happens to Pearl when she kisses Dimmesdale as he is dying? 



Discussion Questions (Chapters i^-23) : 

1. In Chapter 21 and 22 we meet another "magic circle" but it does not 
seem to be the same one we met in the forest* Compare the two 
"circles"— the one in the forest and the one in the town* What 
isolates Hester in both cases? Are different people included in 
each circle? 

2. Why has Dimmesdale escaped Chillingworth when he makes his confession? 
What has he escaped from? 

3* In Chapter 23 Pearl ceases to be an allegorical figure and becomes a 
human being* VJhat has humanized her? 

Conclusion (Chapter 24) : 

1. Hawthorne gives five or six theories for the A on Dimmesdale’s chest 
and "the reader may choose among these theories." Notice that the 
theories do not necessarily contradict each other, rather they seem 
to be different levels of explanation, Just as we have discussed 
different levels of symbolism. Divide these theories as to whether 
they are literal, social or moral. 

2. Why do you think Chillingworth dies soon after Dimmesdale’s confession? 
Why do you suppose Chillingworth left all his money to Pearl? 

3. Even though Hester could easily leave Boston, she doesn’t. Why not? 

4. What devices does Hawthorne use to make the reader feel his book is 
historically accurate? ;^y might he want the book to be "historical"? 
Might he have tongue-in-cheek here? 



II. Billy Budd 
Introduction: 

We noticed in The Scarlet Letter that the circle was a very prominent 
image and idea* The "magic circle" enclosed Hester and Dimmesdale in the 
forest Just as the society enclosed all the characters in a circle of per- 
petual guilt and penance. In Billy Budd we have another "closed" world 
that acts as a stage for a morality play but instead of a town, we have a 
ship. Both Boston and the "Indomitable" (the ship which is our stage) are 
isolated from the rest of the world; Boston was, in the time scheme of The 
Scarlet Letter , an outpost of European civilization and the "Indomitable," 
in Billy Budd . is away from the main British fleet on scouting duty* Both 
the town and "^he ship are closed societies: the society’s power is held 

by one man and his Judgments determine the lives of its meniers* ' 
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Both novels use similar literary techniques<^-the allegorical charactersj^ 
the concrete embodiinent of the abstract, the social, and the moral, the posing 
of issues in the context of the stock '^dramatic’* scene^both authors know 
similar literary traditions— the Bible, Bunyan' s Pilgrim* s Progress . Shake- 
pearean drama, Milton* s Paradise Lost, Calvinistic theology, and transcen- 
dentalist philosophy. But Billy Budd is not a reprint of The Scarlet Letter , 



When Melville was thirteen years old— in 1832— his father died, his mind 
deranged by worry and overwork. His father had been an impox*ter of dry 
goods who had established himself in Albany and then, prospering, had moved 
to Mew York City, His father believed that money is ’’the only solid sub- 
stratum on which any man can safely build in this world*' and was never de- 
i^ected toward any other goal. When a depression in the 1830 *s affected 
his business adversely, he went deeply in debt and moved back to Albany 
ad^ beaten, Melville, at fifteen, two years after his father *s early 
leave the Albany Acadeny and become a clerk in a bank. In 
o ^ panic, he shipped for Liverpool as a common sailor 

^d hi5 first glimpse of the brutality and suffering of the world as seen 
rough a sailor* s eyes was intensified by his sense of the contrast between 
Ms present position ^d his family* s former well-being. After four months 

to the harsh realities of life, he returned to New York 

^ year. In 1841 he sailed as a sailor from New Bed- 

^®®P ^ the South 

nnrt 1^44. At the Marquesas Islands he jumped ship 

the natives where he had an opportunity to 
tetwoen civilized and savage life and noted the 
hP ^^® savage. He found he could not 

series of stops in the South Pacific area— he 

T f ^®®^ to move on from the island 

finally reached home. He liad grown up in 
iSpf Ann ^ families had lived well, had enjoyed all of the 

cS^t^ast f initiation into the 

oove^v of +1^! « ® conspicuous waste of the aristocracy and the acute 

oractice of rfpwi ponder as to the theory and 

thfsavLpA 7. his experience with 

the ore+fno^r. ®nsidw, experiences which made him wonder whether all of 

wMcrtK^^^^^ «^®^ded than those on 

vert the Poivnii ^g^sh mssionaries had based their attempts to con- 
of a nredA+ii^ While actually preparing for their ruin at the hands 

sLotir vef^ coerce. These experiences combined to make Melville a 
not\et'hi^^rL+^®?w s^feligious and philosophical bias that would 
the nature of a id d further and further into speculation as to 

thL^^ O? hf of God, farther in this respect 

many of his less thoughtful contemporaries had gone, 

all ^in^hlq^dnv^ capitalized on his travel experiences. After 

wor.id day, few people had visited the out-of-the-way places of the 

book * His^ionri^^ MSSS tlie Cannibals , was his first such 

suo^t J?!? potboiler (he needed money to 

initial child) and drew upon the experiences of his 

navy adventure to produce Redbum . White Jacket, again based on his 

foUowed soon after. The one area of his sea 
S^er Jict yet exploited was his experience aboard a 
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Moby Dlc^ was published in the fall of 1851, and Hawthorne exclaimed 
to a mutual friend^ **VJhat a bock MelT?iile has written*** and sent Melville 
an appreciative letter. Lelville and Hawthorne had been friends for some 
months when Melville’s great story of a whale was published, and during 
the valuable months of 1850-1851, they enjoyed friendly meetings at each 
other’s homes. On one occasion Hawthorne recorded that the two men "talked 
of time and eternity, and book and publishers and all possible and impossible 
matters until far into the night.** Hawthorne, whose successful Scarlet 

had recently appeared, not only encouraged Melville to be the writer 
he bec^e in Moby Dick ; he also undoubtedly influenced Melville’s style and 
content in certain definite ways; Hawthorne was to Melville, among other 
things, an inst^ctor in allegory; he was also an instructor in the problem 
o evil. Melville, like Hawthorne, became more and more concerned, the 
longer he lived, with the contradictory aspects of man’s nature, with the 
conflicts between good and evil, with man’s ^ongodlike qualities and his 
coexisting godlikeness — ^with the \ingodlike character of the Gods men belie^’^od 
in, and, finally, with the very question of the existence of God. Melville 
could. in no sense rest content with the kind of truth that was to be found 
in science; the questions that he had to answer had come down from an older 
Heritage, had been the fundamental questions in Puritan theology; what is 

o tj 1 does he behave as he does? Is there a God and what does he expect 
first-hand that nature could be brutal rather than kind; 
he theologian s argument that evil was allowed to exist only by 

eliminate his experience of evil’s dominion; that men 
•? T-t I ^ beings and, yet, that terrifying consequences attached to an 

from his fellows — to his loneliness. Perhaps the 
V f could redeem this wolfish world was sympathy with another 

Mcby Dick is a normative hero, only 
self-assertion can survive in it. In any case, Mel- 
T+ o revolt from Calvinism, continued to be absorbed with 



nniv later life, one of the thorns of his later life was that 

man , !!Z travel books sold— books which gave him the label of "the 

Erren+oof ^ Cannibals." Few people were interested in his 

HaT.rf-hrtv.r» 2l2l£5 fewer yet in an almost equally fine book, Pierre . 

c g®t his friend an ambassadorial post to relieve 

< 51 lr,r.r^r.f need, but failed. The combination of his having a family to 

small income, and little in the way of popular esteem to 
anrt ©u sic^ess, the arresting of his powers as a writer. 

It is that, of all the major authors in 
t?i!p Melville should be so horribly neglected, a man whose 

not really discovered until long after his death— until 1924, 
e n critics began to read his books and to discover their greatness, 

Fpretopman, was not published until 1924. It furnishes a 
of ohief themes and symbols with idiich Mel- 
^ ®®S?®f^®^ ®o long and each of which had been treated in his 

preceding Bi^ Bu^, It is an unfinished novel, and that makes the 
problem of interpretation both fascinating and difficult. 



4 .K^ the novel, you will find it useful to have in mind the ideas 

01 tue tenth grade Leader §uid tlje Group unit, particularly Machievelli, 

Locke and Jefferson. 
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Study Guide Questions: 

A. Preface : The nature of Revolution * 

1, Melville sees the French Revolution in two lights: first as the 

•'rectification of the Old World's hereditary wrongs," and second, as 
"one more oppressive than the kings*" How does Melville view the 
two mutinies within the English Navy? 

2* What is the result of revolution? in France? in the English Navy? 

Billy Joins the Indomitable (Chapter l) * 

1* Describe the "Handsome Sailor*" What characteristics of the Hand- 
some Sailor apply to Billy? 

2* Does Billy object to his impressment on the "Indomitable"? What does 
"Indomitable" mean? 

3* VJhat is the name of Captain Graveling's ship? ^ilhere have you met th5.s 

• name before? 

4* "Billy's action vms a terrible breach of naval decorum*" What is 
the action? Wliy does Billy ''breach" naval decorum? 

C* Billy Budd (Chapter 2)* 

1* Does Billy notice the change when he goes from the "Rights" to the 
"Indomitable"? VJhat change is there? 

2* Where was Billy bom? Who were his parents? 

3* What is "natural" and "primitiye" about Billy's character? 

4* Melville compares Billy to Hercules and to Adam before the Fall; he 

is perfect — except for what? VJhy does Billy have this one imperfection? 

D. The Great Mutiny (Chapter 3) • 

1* Compare Ilelville's yiew of the Nore Mutiny as presented here with 
the description of mutiny in the Preface* 

2* What do you feel is Melyille's final judgment on the Great Mutiny? 

You might look closely at the metaphors and analogies Melville uses 
to describe and define the mutiny* 

E* Nelson (Chapters 4 and 5) * 

1* In Chapter 4, two judgments are made about Nelson's deeds* One 
by Tennyson and one by the "Benthamites of war*" Outline these 
two views. Which does Melville favor, if either? 

2* Why was impressment necessary even after the Great Mutiny? 

3* Why was Nelson ordered to shift his pennant from the "Captain" to 
the "Theseus"? In what year did this take place? Might these two 
chapters have any bearing on the main story of Billy Budd ? 

F* Captain Vere (Chapters 6 and 7)"* 

1* Is there any evidence of mutiny on Vere' s ship when Billy first 
comes aboard? 

2* Why is Vere called "Starry Vere"? 

3* VJhat type of man is Captain Vere? How does he dress? What are his 
mannerisms? l^at does he read? What is his philosophy? 



4. IVhat are Vere’s thoughts oh the Revolution? 

5. What do his officers mean v/hen tliey describe Vere as ”the King*s 
yearn in a coil of navy yarn"? 

6. Now that you have a picti" 'e of both Vere and Nelson, compare the 
two comcmders. It irdght be useful to begin by calling Vere the 
"Benthamite of war" and Nelson the "poet of war." 

John Claggart . Master-at-arms (Chapter 8). 

1. What are Claggart’s duties aboard ship? 

2. Name Claggart»s most prominent physical characteristics. How do 
they comment on his moral characteristics? 

3. What similarities do you find between the careers of Billy and 
Claggart? 

4. What does Melville-the-narrator think of Napoleon? VJhy is this 
opinion so promnent in a chapter concerning Claggart? 

5. VJhy is Claggart *s position aboard ship so powerful and influential? 

Dansker (Chapter 9) . 

1. Why is Billy so "punctilious in duty"? 

2 m Why is Dansker called ^*Board-her-in-the smoke**? 

3. Why do you suppose Dansker calls Billy "Baby Budd"? 

4. What is Dansker* s "leading characteristic"? 

Discussion Questions (Chapters 1-9) . 

like The Scarlet Letter. Billy Budd is a highly allusive work. Each 
character and each action reminds the author of another character or 
event. The event alluded to defines the meaning of the events in Mel- 
ville's story and extends the literal into the moral, as in The Scarlet 
^see discussion questions for "Act I" of The Scarlet Letter and 
review the three levels of eynibolism). Let us take John Claggart as 
one example. From the first mention of Claggart, Melville begins to 
define his moral as v/ell as physical nature; "The face was a notable 
features all except the chin clearly cut as those on a Greek 
*^edallion.' He is Greek, rational, cold, but with a flaw, a large 
® chin, beardless as Tecumseh's, had something of strange 

protuberant heaviness in its make that recalled the prints of the Rev. 

P nu historic deponent with the clerical drawl in the time 

01 Charles II and the fraud of the alleged Popish Plot." Tecumseh 

^*^ericans and fought for the British in the War of 1812, 
and Titus Oates has been, to the English and American, the very symbol 
01 deceit, fraud and egotism. These two allusions modil^ the moral 
Su Claggart as well as define his physical characteristics, 

he physical is always a clue to the moral in Hawthorne and Melville, 
for ex^ple; "His brow was the sort phrenologically associated with 
more than average intellect; silken jet curls partly clustering over it 
making a foil to the pallor below, a pallor tinged with a faint shade 
of amber skin to the hue of time-tinted marbles of old." His brow 
suggests intelligence and his very color alludes to the pallor of Satan 
in .„^radise Lost. By now you should be able to see the definite con- 
nection between Claggart and Chillingworth of The Scarlet Letter ; 
both are pale, both envious, both intellectual, and both commit a sin 
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against the human heart. The following quotation of Melville's descrip- 
tion of Claggart might as easily fit Chillingworth: "The complexion, 

singularly contrastii.g vath the red or deeply bronzed visages of the 
sailors, and in part the result of his official seclusion from the 
sunlight though it vjas not exactly displeasing, nevertheless seemed to 
hint of something defective or abnormal in the constitution and blood ." 

As we continue in Billy Budd we learn that this abnormality is one 
of the soul as well as of the blood. 

Thus far we have been discussing the literal and moral symbolism 
of Claggart 's character; let us look at the social symbolism, a very 
important level in Billy Budd . Claggart 's background is, like Billy's, 
unknown but unlike Billy there is a slight touch of the autocratic in 
his manners and liis speech. We can agree that he has a shady background— 
there is a suggestion of a swindle, a suggestion of French aristocracy, 
a^ suggestion of moral decay, Claggart has worked his way up to the 
highest enlisted rank by being obedient and showing a "constitutional 
sobriety" capped "by a certain austere patriotism." His police duty 
aboard ship allows him to see into the lives of all its members and to 
have moie influence than anyone on the ship: "His place put various 

converging wires of underground influence under the chief s control, 
capable when astutely worked through his understrappers of operating 
to the mysterious discomfort, if nothing worse, of any of the sea 
commonality." His social position aboard ship allows for a morally 
corrupt man to influence and possibly to ruin an entire structure of 
discipline.^ The position of master-at-arms is a necessary one, but it 
allows one individual to exploit society; the post demands a just man, 
but here we have Satan himself. 



above discussion in mind, discuss the characters of Billy 
^d Captain Vere. You will notice that very little "happens" in the 
erms of plot movement. The characters and their moral dimensions will 
e ermne the action later in the novel— much the same technique of 
organization used by Hawthorne. Answer the following discussion questions 
concerning Billy, Vere, and Claggart. 

comment upon the metaphors Melville uses to describe 
Billy in Chapter 2. Notice that similar metaphors are used to 
describe Claggart and Billy. What are the differences? 

2. We have seen that Claggart is almost "perfect" evil, at least pure 
o "perfect" or pure good? If not, why not? 

^^roughout the study guide questions you have been asked to state 
Melville's ideas concerning the French Revolution and the Great 
u iny. Review your answers to these questions and make a final 
statement concerning Melville's judgment on revolution, 

4. ^st ^d comment upon the metaphors Melville uses to describe Captain 

ere in Chapters 7 and 8. Support your comments by asking yourself, 
s ^ good officer? What are Vere's ideas concerning revolution? 
ow o they compare with Melville's explicit statements— those which 
you (^scussed in question 3? 

5. At first all the talk of revolution and mutiry seems to be extra 

this novel and at times seems boring and unnecess;ary for 
the forward movement of the action. But the basic characters of 
Billy, Veie and Claggart are all related to the doctrines of 




revolution — notice that Billy is impressed from "The Rights of Lfen" 
a ship named after Paine's important statement about the Revolution. 
Iiow does r.T.ly's aracter relate to the "Rights of Man"? How 
does Ve^'s? The following quotation from Paine's work The Right s 
of Man ^"On tne Nature and Origin of RightJI^ should help you organize 
an answer. Notice that Paine makes a distinction between "natural" 

rights and "civil" rights; perhaps you might divide Vere and Billy 
along these lines. 



^atu^l righ ts are those which always appertain 
to m^ in right of his existence. Of this kind are all 
the intellectual rights, or rights of the mind, and also 
all those rights of acting as an individual for his own 
comfort and happiness, which are not injurious to the 
^ghts of others. Civil rights are those which appertain 
o in right of his being a member of society# Every 
civil right has for its foundation some natural right 
pre-existing in the indi^d-dual, but to which his individual 
power is not, in all cases, sufficiently competent. 



Siiit and Claggart (Chapter 10) , 



1 . 

2 . 



What IS Claggart 's reaction to the spilled soup? Would his reaction 
be the same if someone besides Billy spilled the soup? 

S'^himr behavior confirm Melville's earlier description 



Natural Depravity (Chapters 11 and 12) . 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 



J^at must one do before he can understand Claggart 's soul? Why? 

What IS natural depravity"? According to Melville natural depravity 
^s been associated with two philosophies-what are they? ^ 

What IS the 'cause" of natural depravity? 
ow does Melville's discussion of natural depravily relate to Clagga.t' 

Pi® Purpose of the rather puzzling Chapter entitled "Lawyer, 
iixpert. Clergy— an Episode"? 



Cl aggart ! "Pale ire, envy, and despair" (Chapters 13 and Ik ) . 



1 . 



2 . 



Saggart^s a ga i ns t Billy? What are the motivations for 

uiaggart's initial hatred of Billy? 

to^Sder<?tS^rt^+^ beside Claggart had the intelligence 

von^^nft f the i^ocence of Billy. Who is that other man? If 

thp question yet, keep it in mind while you read 

t-he remainder of the novel. 

3. Why is Claggart glad that Billy spilled the soup? 

Discussion Questions (Chapters 10-14). 

and Chant detailed accounts of the major actors in Billy Bud 
a confrLtrt-^^’"+t record the first confrontation of two of the actors, 

«mt 1 ?^ simple on the literal level— Billy 

spills a bowl of soup. But Melville uses this simple incident to Lplore 
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the moral distance that separates Billy and Claggart, This moral dis- 
tance is quite similar to the distance between Satan and God in Paradise 
LowSt ; in fact, rcl’lllo heads his chapter on Claggart with a quotation 
from MLltcn. This explicit allusion helps define the moral world of 
the novel but it does not mean that Claggart equals Satan and Billy 
equals God — this would be a far too simple answer for a complex work. 
With this warning in mind, compare the descriptions of Claggart 's 
motivations vdth those of Satan's in Paradise Lost. Satan is about to 
enter Eden; 

"All hqpe excluded thus, behojd, instead 

of us,"^* outcast, exiled , his' new delight, ^5-"us"= the fallen 
Mankind, created, and for him this world! angel's whom Satan 
So farevrell hope, and, with hope, farewell is addressing, 
fear. 

Farewell remorse! All good to me is lost; •*'5-"his"=God' s 
Evil, be thou my good: by thee at least 

Divided empire v/ith Heaven's King I hold. 

By thee, and more than half perhaps’ will reign 5 
As Man ere long, and this new World, shall knoi^*" 

Thus while he spoke, each passion dimmed his face. 

Thrice changed ;d.th pale — ire, envy, and despair; 

Which marred his borrowed visage, and betrayed 
Him counterfeit, if any eye beheld: 

For heavenly minds from such distempers foul 
Are ever clear. Whereof he soon aware 
Each perturbation smoothed with outv;ard calm. 

Artificer of fraud; and was the first 
That practises falsehood under saintly show. 

Deep malice to conceal, couched with revenge 

( Paradise Lost . Book IV, 11. 105-123) 

The Plot against Billy (Chapters 15-18), 

1. Why does Billy stutter when he reprimands the afterguardsman for 
suggesting mutiny? 

2. What is Billy's reaction to the intrigue, both in answering the 
afterguardsmen and later? 

3. TjHiy do you suppose Billy fails to report the afterguardsman? Might 
it have anything to do with the character of the afterguardsman? 

4« Why doesn't Dansker report the incident after Billy tells him about 
it? 

5. Melville gives different characteristics to the landsman and seaman. 
VJhat are the differences? Which is Claggart? VJhich is Billy? 

6, Describe Claggart when he meets Billy on the upper gun deck. Does 
this description remind you of previous descriptions of Claggart? 
Which chapter? 

7* VJhat is Billy's "blinder" so he can not see through the plots of 
Claggart? 

0, Claggart and Captain Vere (Chapter 19) • 




1. Why was the "Indomitable" allowed to go on scouting duty? 



2. What doesn't Vere like about Claggart's first speech to him? Does 
Vere's reply indicate that he understands Claggart's moral character? 

3, does Vere favo?:* Billy and dislike Claggart? 

4, Why does Vere want to "test" the accuser, Claggart "struck dead 
by an angel of God"? (Chapter 20) 

5, What change comes over Claggart as he confronts Billy in Captain 
Vere's cabin? 

6. Where does Billy hit C3.aggart? liJhat are Vere's first words? Is it 
significant he uses the term "boy"? 

7. What does the physician think about Vere's condition? 

Discussion Questions (Chapters 15-20). 

1. Melville remarks about Billy and Claggart, "Something decisive must 
come of it." Tlriis remark suggests the follovang action is inevitable 
but vdien we seek motives we find no "real" motivation, in Claggart, 

His motivation does not seem to be connected with the ship or its 

' crew— there is no mutiny, nor even a threat of mutiny on board. 

Discuss Claggart's reason for opposition to Billy and Billy's reason 
for killing Claggart. You should deal with this question on the 
moral level— good vs. evil— rather than just the psychological or 
social level. A close look at your previous discussion of Billy 
and Claggart's characters will help you immensely. 

2. The interpretation of Captain Vere's character at this point is 
extremely important to our final interpretation of the novel as 
a vdiole. If Vere's judgment, "the angel must hang," is correct, 
then the social order that Vere represents is correct in condemning 
Billy; but if Vere is wrong then the social order is wrong. Is the 
sentence, "the angel must hang" self-contradictory? How? If a 
man deserves to be hange^is he an angel? 

Most disagreements about Billy Budd c enter on the character' of Vere. 
Discuss Vere's actions in Chapters 19 and 20 by answeririg the follow- 
ing questions. 

a. Review your answers to the Study Guide Questions for Chapter' 19. 
What is Vere's judgment of Claggart? In Claggart we have a clearly 
defined and judged character (see Chapters 8 and 11). If Vere 
judges Claggart correctly, it is certainly a point. for Vere, 

If he misjudges him, then Vere is that much the less, 

b. Does Vere know what will happen idien he puts Claggart and Billy 
together? If he does, he would seem to live on the same moral 
plane as Billy and Claggart— i.e., he is not really "human" but 
pure evil or pure innocence. If he doesn't know idiat would 
happen then he is "merely human" a "Benthamite of war," You 
might compare Vere's ability to see the future with Danskers' 

(the poet, the "old Merlin"), It is quite important that you 
resolve this very difficult point if you want to 'understand this 
novel. If Vere is "merely" human then he represents the social 
order he commands and our judgment of Vere is our judgment on 
that order; but if Vere represents an abstraction, say the Old 
Testament God, then the social judgment is not as important, 

c. VJhat is Vere's reaction to Claggart's murder? Why is he* in such 
torment? TrJhat in jjast descriptions of him would lead you to 



predict his torment at this time? Notice the metaphors Vere 
uses to describe Billy’s actions. 

3« Extend the discussion of Claggart's character that you started in 
Chapters 8, 10 and 11. last and comment upon the metaphors and 
allusions Melville usesto describe Claggart throughout Chapters 
15 — 20 , 

4. Was Billy right or wrong when he failed to report the alleged 

Mutiny? Discuss the social and moral tensions on Billy to report or 
not to report the incident. 

The Physician (Chapter 21) , 

1. What does the physician feel Captain Vere should do about Claggart ’s 
murder? 

2, Who agrees with the physician’s verdict? 

The Trial (Chapter 22). 



1. Why does Vere feel that Billy must be tried at once? 

2, Why is the Captain of Marines included in the drum-head court when 
it usually was not the custom? 

3* Do the crev/ and Vere believe Billy was part of a mutiny? 

4. Billy lies at the trial. Why? I'Jhat about? 

5. Vere calls the circumstances of the murder a "mystery of iniquity." 
What does he mean? 

6. What causes Vere’s hesitancy to speak as he paces before the three 

court about to prosecute Billy? Does this tell you anything 
about Vere’s relationship to the men on the court? 

?• Vere tells the court that this case "well might be referred to a 
jury of "casuists," Who are ’casuists’?" 

8. Vere uses two arguments to convince the court of Billy’s guilt. 

The first (pp. 72-3, WSP) fails to convince them ("Hence the three 
ppved in their seats less convinced than agitated by the course 
of /th^ argument") , The second argument does convince them. Out- 
line the two arguments, 

nn* reject clemency suggested by the Lieutenant? 

10. Melville notes a similar circumstance aboard the U. S. brig-of-war 
Somers" in 1842 when the Captain of that ship was wrong. Is there 
any difference between the two cases? What is the similarity? 

Vere and Billy (Chapter 23). 

1. VJhy won’t Melville relate what Vere said to Billy after the con- 
viction? 

2, What facial expression does Vere reveal to the Lieutenant as he 
leaves Billy? 

Vere and his Crew (Chapter 24) . 

1, Inscribe the tone of Vere’s speech to his men concerning Billy’s trial. 

2. Why does Vere refrain from using Billy’ s coming death as an explicit 
example of discipline to the men? 
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U. Billy and the C haplain (Chapter 25) * 

1. What elements of description in paragraphs one and two indicate^ 
the chaplain might be entering the story? Does the description in 
any way judge the chaplain? 

2. Why is the chaplain cf little use to Billy? VJhat is Billy's concept 
of death? 

3» Why is it an "irniption of heretic thought” to conceive of Billy as 
pure innocence (last paragraph)? What is heretical about pure 
innocence in the Christian system? 

The Hanging (Chapter 26) • 

1« What are Billy' s last words? Does anyone else echo these words? 

2, In what position is the ship at the moment of hanging? 

W. "A digression”: Science and Death (Chapter 27) • 

1, Whatb the surgeons opinion of Billy's death? V7ould you call it a 
physical or moral opinion? 

2. What Is "Euthanasia”? li^hat does the definition of this term suggest 
about the nature of Billy's death? 

X. The Burial (Chapter 28) • 

1, What unusual event occurs at Billy's burial? 

2, According to Captain Vere, what function does discipline serve? 

Y. Discussion Questions (Chapters 21-28). 

1. Vere feels that Billy's case must be tried at once^ his officers 
feel otherwise. Is there any reason for Vere's urgency? How does 
this urgency relate to the Great Mutiny? To the "Indomitable"? 

2, Study Guide Question 8, Chapter 22, The Trial , asked you to outline 
the two arguments Vere uses to convince the court Billy should be 
hanged. I'Jhy does the first argument fail? l/'Jhy is the second argument 
successful? Do you feel Vere has changed the content or the form of 
the argument, Wliich argument probably states Vere's true feelings 
about the case? 

3» The metaphors describing Billy in chains indicates that Billy has 

somehow changed although he is still morally innocent, (Billy wore a 
"white jumper and white duck trousers, each more or less soiled, 
dimly glimmered in the obscure light of the bay like a patch of 
discolored snow in early April lingering at some upland cave's black 
mouth.) If he has changed, how has he changed? liJhat beside the 
murder itself might have produced this change? Don't take the bait com- 
pLeteily on this question; there is a strong argument for Billy' s 
contin\iing innocence, e.g,, see the hanging scene and the metaphors 
used there, 

4. Billy’s blessing Vere just before his hanging and the crew's echoing 
Billy suggests one could argue that Vere is right . The physician' s 
judgment of Vere's mental state suggests that one could argue that 
he is wrong . At this point does Melville give us a hint as to the 
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Al, 



solution of the problem? Does the physician really understand Vere? 
Does Billy Jg-' Ir^ly b^oss Vere? T : • * he bleps him at all. 

Captain Vere -j-nd the Atheist e (Chapter 29) • 

1, Is Vere killed as a hero or as a coward? Does his ship continue 
on without him? 

2. What \ 7 ere Vero»s last words? V/ere they uttered wiwii remorse and 
regret? 

A Newspaper Report ; "Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel." 

(cSpter 30} . 



1 . 

2 . 



What mistakes does the newspaper report make 



cor.ce.-'nLng Billy' s 



death? 

The facts are correct in the newspaper report, ^i/hat is wrong. 
Perhaps the last paragraph might help you. 



El. A Ballad; "Billy in the Darbies" (Chapter 3l). 



1, What is "like a piece of the cross" to the s^lors? 

2, The Ballad seems to be just as wrong about Billy as the newspaper 

was about Claggart. List the mistakes the Ballad makes in reg^d 
to the character of Billy and the events themselves. If you dis- 
agree^ ..j t'."-”is that occur in the Ballad. 



Cl. General Discussion Questions. 



1 . 



The critical argument that surreunds Billy Budd centers on Captain 
Vere. Throughout the Study Guide Quest:- ons Dirc’iusi.on Questions 
you ha'.'c “■'oen exploring Vere's character. Review your answers and 
come to a final decision concerning Vere. Is Vere the martinent, 
the harsh disciplinarian who carries out the rules with little 
regard for moral right and wrong? Or is Vere the human being 
struggling vjith Good and Evil in a social system that can a.ccept 
neither Good nor Evil? VJhat 5 s 



being killed by the "Athoiste 'V i^oes -oj.ate uo 

[lights of Han ? 

On the surface, the following quotation from Jean Jacques Rousseau's 
rhe Social Contract fits Billy Budd quite well. Rousseau like Locke 
was one of tlie philosophic leaders of the French Revolution and 

greai.ly ad' ' y ' c ‘ leade-s of the 

How well does the follow-ijg quotation apply to oiie 



Billy? 



The passing from the state of nature ^ill27 
civil state -^he "Indomitable"?? produces in a man 

’-‘■•’ting justice for 

insi:inci; in nis conduct, and gi.ving to his actions 
a moral character which they lacked before. It is 
then only that the voice of duty succeeds to physical 
impulse, and a sense of what is right, to the incite- 
ments of appetite. 
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3. Later in The Social Contract Rousseau makes a distinction between 
the private "dll and the public wa*’} a civil officer. The 
private vdll not interfere with tae public action— one must 
not use government agencies to fill one's own pocket. In a sense, 
this is Vere's struggle. His private will tells him to acquit 
Billy, but his public will tells him "the angel must hang." Dis- 
cuss these two sides of Vere's character and how they determine 
his actions. You might look carefully at the trial scene again for 
help. 

4* Several minor characters judge Billy, Claggart, and Vere. Some 

are practical men and "Benthamites"— the physician, the surgeon, the 
Purser, the newspaper reporter; others are poetical men, Tennyson, 
Kelson, Dansker, the Ballad maker. Discuss each group's judgment 
on the main characters. Do not assume one group is absolutely 
correct; as v/e have seen the newspaper and the ballad are right and 
wrong, each in its own way. 

5, Between such complex works as The Scarlet Letter and Billy Budd 
there are many points of contact but few conclusive answers. We 
may try to connect them, however, with some hope of illumination. 
Answer the foU.owing questions conceming the two works. 

a. Both Billy Budd and The Scarlet Letter contain closed societies, 
societies that restrict its members. Compare the societies 

in the two novels: their power structures, their means of 

justice, their theological groundings, the pressure of the 
society on the individual who transgresses the laws. Remember 
that Boston in The Scarlet Letter was a union of religion and 
law. Is this true aboard the "Indomitable"? 

b. Both novels are concerned with sin and isolation. Ycii should be 
familiar with the isolation produced by sin in Haifthome; but 
does violation of rules isolate the individual in Billy Budd ? 
Notice that this question relates to "a," Billy and Hester 
violate rules and are isolated, but the rules are quite different 
in each novel. Discuss the differing types of isolation in 

Si® Scarlet Letter and in Billy Budd . Consider other characters 
beside Hester and Billy, 

c. Compare the structure of both novels. You should consider the 
folloi\ring points: 

(1) Allegorical characters. 

(2) Dramatic scenes. 

(3) The three levels of symbolism, 

(4) Actdovi governed by character traits, 

(5) Allusions and their function — as description and as 
definition. 



Ill, Huckleberry Finn 
Introduction: 



We have discussed The Scarlet Letter in terms of "magic circles" and 
circles of guilt and penance, and the world, the ship, of Billy Budd as 
closed world. The figure of the circle may again be helpful for discuss- 
ljuckleberry Finn, for Huck and Jim lived in a kind of isolation from 
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othar people. They are phytically isolated from society by their raft 
and the riveri they are morally isolated from society, by the disparity 
between their own values and society’s. This is not to say, however, 
that their circle is unchangeably closed; for the Duke and the Dauphin 
are admitted to the raft, and Buck and Jim are introduced to society 
on the shore. The conflicts of Buck and Jim with people on shore, with 
the Duke and the Dauphin, and with misfortunoa of weather, such as the 
fog, help create, of course, the adventiure of Buckleberry Finn . But more 
important then the obvious adventure of the narrative is the moral con- 
flict with civilization and the satire idiich can be expressed through 
Buck’s developing attitude towaixl Jim. 

The jcumey, the adventwe, the narration of the story by a young 
boy of low degree. Buck’s separation from society, and the judgment of 
the society on shore, all these, suggest that Buckleberry Finn is patterned 
after the picaresque novel popular in Western Europe from the sixteenth 
and on through the eighteenth century. The picaresque novel is a chronicle, 
usually autobiographical, of the adventures of a person of low class and 
something of a rascal, who lives by his wits.^ The picaresque novel, be- 
cause it presents a series of thrilling incidents, is episodic and usually 
lacks formal plot structure: the central character, through the nature of 
his various prai^s and predicaments, and by virtue of his associations with 
people of all kinds, affords the author an opportunity for social satire, 
^at society does to the picaro tells us what is wrong with society. Twain 
ic within this tradition: Buck is young, of low birth, without feunily, 

and ^thout social responsibility. Time and agfldn his native ingenuity 
inventiveness save him from imprisonment, injury, and even destruction. 
That Buckleberry Unn lacks plot structure is clear: Buck moves from 
episode to episode, approaching an adventure and leaving it almost as the 
current of the river wills. This is not to say, however, that the novel 
lacks theme or development; for the adventures of Buck have their effort 
on Ms growth and concurrently direct a satire of increasing intensity 
against civilization, or against certain forms of civilization. In dis- 
cussing this book you should concern yourself with the question of whether 
Mark TwMn is attacking civilization in general or simply the civilization 
of the South in pre-civil war days. 



Bester and Dimmesdale, Buck and Jim are seeking freedom; but 
they seek freedom from civilization in general or from certain 
civiUzations— not from personal guilt: for Buck freedom from the "imprison- 
ment of Pap and Miss Watson or from community— life— in-general, for Jim 
freedom from servitude to certain people or servitude-in-general. Evil 
resides in the innate brutality of certain civilized men or, perhaps, of 
uman civilization according to its very character; and it is from one of 
nese evils tlmt Buck and Jim are escaping: either the brutality of man 

or tnat of civilization. That Buck and Jim must turn to the river as a 
route to freedom suggests that in the wild the goodness of man has the 



2 

If you studied the "Journey Novel Bero: The Picaro" in the eighth 
grade, you already know what the Picaresque Novel is. 
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opportunity, at least, of predominating# The river serves as a place of 
physical separation fro." society on shore, as a moving road for the Journey 
and a figure for the vdld. But as you read the book consider also whether 
the river may symbolize the God-filled nature which Emerson and Thoreau 
describe or Whether it is a less mystical and less sympathetic force# Con- 
sider whether the destructive force of the river is a force which Emerson 
and Thoreau find in nature, ? le river almost drowns Huck: it separates 

him from Jim; but it also saves him time and again from the dangers on 
shore. The river, we may see as a neutral force in Huck*s life. Is it? 

Some people say that Huck turns not from civilization to nature, as re- 
presented ly the river, so much as from civilization to human nature. Does 
he? It is certain that Huck turns to Jim and Jim is not a neutral force 
in Hack's life. Is Jim rather than the river the only source in the novel 
of natural decency? 

Some critics say that it is not society, in the broad sense of that 
word, that Huck is escaping, but Calvinistic society with its peculiar 
religious bias; for Huck and Jim, after all, comprise a society. Indeed, 
it may be the playing off of the society of the raft against Calvinistic 
society at large that holds the conscience of Huck in the balance and 
finally accounts for Huck's full rejection of civilization. Jim is hereby 
a foil to civilization. For Jim there is no question of what is right or 
wrong, or is there? Does Jim like Huck have to learn a new system of values? 
True, he must have freedom; but his hierarcly of values may be clearly 
established; and when Huck is in trouble, or idien the life of Tom Sawyer 
is at stake, we must ask why Jim willingly sacrifices his freedom. Huck, 
clearly, has no very clear order of values; he must struggle id.th his 
conscience on almost every major decision. As early as Chapter IV Huck 
wavers between civilization and life with Pap in the woods: ”I was getting 

sort of used to the widow's ways, too, and they warn't so raspy on me." "I 
liked the old ways best, but I was getting so I liked the new ones, too, a 
little bit." 

We must look very carefully to Huck's relationship to Jim for it seems 
that it is there that his conscience is finally forced in the direction of 
its final development. Some critics have said that Huck's relationship to 
the river is what makes him take the attitude he does toward Jim. Others 
have said that it is his rebellion against idiite Calvinist society which 
does this and still others have said it is Jim's own inner goodness which 
brings him to move in a new direction. Huck' s acceptance of Jim as a free 
human being may seem to require that he reject itdiat his vdiite civilization 
has taught him, that he reject what he regards as the opinion of "decent" 
society. Jim's presence serves as a temptation to Huck to return to "decency" 
by surrendering Jim to society. 

Huck's final tamptation shows clearly his realization that in the act 
of abetting Jim he may be losing not only his standing as a citizen but his 
soul as well. However, that Huck refuses decent society may be an indict- 
ment of Huck rather than an indictment of society. Not his crime, but his 
sin now seems enormous: "I most dropped in the tracks, I was so scared." 

His only recourse is an appeal to the final Authority. He tries to pray 
but his "heart warn't right"; it is still loyal to Jim. To make the heart 
right, he composes a letter to Miss Watson telling her where she may find 
Jim. With the letter before him, however, his memory releases a series of 
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images of Jim's kindnesses toward him. Trembling in the intensity of his 
conflict between his love for the slave and his anxiety to save his soul^ 
he finally says to himself, "All right, then. I'll go to hell," and tears 
up the letter. Twain's point, of course, may be that Buck's "heart" is 
^actly right; what "warn't right" may be the civilization that preaches 
piety and practices inhu m a n ity . The point which the student has to ask 

what Twain is saying through this scene. Is he saying that Buck 
is endangering his soul by supporting Jim? Is he saying that Buck has 
^sunderstood religious teacliing in thinking that he endangers his soul 
^ supporting Jim? Or, is he saying that the system which teaches a man 

hat he endangers his soul by an act of humanity is no valid system at 
all? 



V, last words are that "I reckon I got to light out for the territory 

ahead ^Be rest, because Aunt Sally she's going to adopt me and sivilize 
me, and I can't stand it. I been there before." Are we to take "civilizing" 
training in inhumanity, injustice, hypocrisy, and general moral 
take it as referring to the weakness of Calvinistic 
society, or as meaning onl^* the discomforts of new shoes or a 
arched collar vMch Iluok may dislike. Buck's loneliness may be the 

having rejected a corrupt civilization or simply the 
result of giving up civilization's good comfort. Which is it? 



Study Guide Questions: Chapter 1 



Md parallels between Huok 

2. is suggested ^ Tom Sawyer telling Hack he could join Tom's 

he "would go back to the widow and be respectable"? 
"respectaSe"?^ this statement? What does Tom mean by 

preference for food where "things get mixed up, and the 
^^1 P f^aps around, and things go better," instead of the 
("everything was cooked by itself"), related to the 
Widow' s refusing Buck snuff while taking it herself? 

heaven if the Widow is there. Where in the 
novel does he reject heaven again? 

loneliness Buck feels (p. 3 ) related to Moses and the bul- 

6 Whv rfftoe anyway? Doesn't he have family and fidends? 

bad through superstitious acts to ward off 

confidence L spider) when Buck says he "hadn't no 

Chapter 2: 

^ during 

T^s^m^aliSr® ^ “ suggested about 

®«8ro superstition about (pp. 5-6) ? Why is 
It there. Does it have a counterpart in the white man's behavior?^ 
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4. Where does Tom get his information about robbers and highway men? Why 
does Twain emphasis? this point? 

5* Why does Twain have the boys conclude "It would be wicked to i^ob and 
murder/ on Sunday"? 

Chapter 3: 

1. Why are Huck»s episodes with MLss Watson concerning Providence and his 
A-rab ambush in the same chapter? How are the two incidents related? 

2. What is the paragraph about the drowned man doing in this chapter? 

Chapter 4: 

1. Chapter 3 is concerned, in part, with Mss Watson* s Providence. What 
relation does "The Hair-ball Oracle" bear to this matter? 

2. Providence, the lamp and the ring, and the hair-ball are all concerns 
of Huck's. li/hy? 

3* What tense does Huck use to tell his story? 

4* How does the fact that Huck was "getting so /he/ liked the /tfidow* s 
ways/, a little bit" serve to shape his future actions? 

Chapter 5: 

1. What attitude of Twain's toward human depravity does "A New life" 
suggest? 

2. In what ways does the judge's attempt to reform Pap parallel Miss 
V/atson's attempts to reform Huck? In what ways are Pap and Huck alike? 

3. Why can the chapter title "A New life" be said to be ironical? 

4* What major human frailty does Pap represent in this chapter? Does 

MLss Watson have any human frailties? Are Miss Watson and Pap comparable 
in any way? 

Chapter 6: 

1. Why should Pap, in his drunkenness, call Huck the "Angel of Death"? 

Who is the Death Angel? What is his function? 

2. What is Pap's view of the role of government in the affairs of man? 

3* Huck is free of society when he is with Pap, but he is still not pleased. 
W^. Does this suggest that Huck must get away from more than just 
civilization? His "choice" is between the town and the woods and he 
escapes both. VJhat freedom does he desire? What indirect comment does 
Twain make *here on the nature of Man? 

Chapter 7: 

1. The rising J\me river brings a canoe to Huck and hence a route of 

escape. Would you describe the river as benevolent, indifferent, 
random? Why? 

2. Why does Huck make such elaborate plans for his escape from the cabin? 
Why doesn't he simply leave? Are his elaborate plans anything like Tom 
Sawyer's for freeing Jim from the Phelps? 

3* What is the effect of Huck's description of the sky and the river as he 
rests in the canoe (p. 30)? Recall that Huck has now achieved the 
freedom from Pap and civilization he wants. VJhat kind of perspective 
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does Huok give us of the conversation of the men on the ferry-landing? 
What is the description doing here? 

4. Why does Twain choose to have Huck escape Pap and civilization by 

going off down the river, rather than escaping on foot through Illinois? 

Chapter 8: 

1. Why should Huck want to be thought dead? In what sense is he dead? 

2. Why does Huck bother to tell us about his friends coming on the ferry 
to look for his bovdy? 

3. VJhy is Huck glad to see Jim? What do Huck and Jim have in common? 

4. iihy does Jim repeat to Huck ’’But you got a gun, hadn’t you?" "But you 
got a gun. Oh, yes, you got a gun" (pp. 36-37)? 

5* Why does Twain have Jim repeat for Huck his plan for and eventual escape 
to Jackson Island? 

6. VJhat do you make of Huck’s statement, "Jim said bees wouldn't sting 
idiots; but I didn’t believe that, because I had tried them lots of 
times myself, and they x-/ouldn*t sting me" (p. 40)? 

7. In Chapter 8 Jim discusses some Negro superstitions and his involvement 
with them. Can you find parallels to Huck’s experience? 

Chapter 9: 

1. Why does Jim not tell Huck that tb© body in the death house is Pap's? 

2. Wlriere else have you encountered the word "death" in connection with 
Pap? 

3* On pages 46, and 63 are interludes in which Huck describes nature. 
What are they doing here? Do they shape your image of Huck in any way? 

Chapter 10: 

1. Huck leaves a dead rattler in Jim’ s bed. In what way does this pre- 
figure a later incident? Why does Huck throw the snakes in the bushes? 

Chapter 11: 

1. Huck's discovery that men are coming to Jackson Island to search for 
Jim sets the pair off down the river. Is this another example of 
Huck’s luck? Or is it simply Twain’s my of getting the "adventure" 
started? 

Chapter 12: 

1. Huck plans that if they are seen in the river they will head for the 
Illinois bank, v^y the Illinois side and not the Missouri? 

2. Huck says, he "didn't care what was the reason they didn't get us so 
long as they didn't." Has there been any indication up to this chapter 
that Huck's concern is for more than simply himself? 

3* What moral yardstick do Huck and Jim use to decide what to "borrow" 
and what not to "borrow"? 

4* Frequently, as in this chapter, Huck refers admiringly to Tom Sawyer’s 
sense of adventure. Does Huck hold Tom as some kind of hero? Does 
Twain? 
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Chapter 13 J 

1. Buck dev'- ^ops a morality that perraita stealing watermelons, but not 
crab apples. Does he make a similar value judgment when he decides 
to save the lives of the men on the Walter Scott ? 

2. The chapter is entitled "Honest Loot from the Walter Scott ." In what 
sense is the loot "honest"? 

3. Who is Walter Scott? 

Chapter 14: 

1. Why is the question of Solomon’s wisdom raised here? l'^ho was Solomon? 

2. How does Huck understand the story of Solomon? How does Jim? Does his 
degree of sophistication here square with his apparent naivete about 
Providence as Miss Watson explains it to him? 

3* Huck and Jim argue about Solomon and about French. What effect does 
this argument have on your attitude about Jim? 

Chapter 15: 

1. J^y is it so important that Jim and Huck know when they get to Cairo? 
Where is Cairo? 

2. function does the heavy fog in this chapter serve? 

3« Who remains with the raft this time? Who ordinarily stays with the 
raft ? -w 

4* Who is lost in the fog— Huck or Jim? 

5. Wiiat kind of blindness does Huck display after he finds Jim? 

0. How do Huck and Jim find each other? 

7. Why is Jim so offended by Buck’s trick? Isn’t Jim rather stupid to 
be so offended? 

Chapter 16: 

1. What is Buck’s struggle in this chapter? 

* indicates that one element of the stniggle is his "Conscience." 

a IS the other element? Does Huck’ s "Conscience" represent his set 
of values? Vfliose? 

heard "Give a nigger an inch and he’ll take 

4. huck responds to the two boatmen who inquire about passengers on the 

rait: He’s white." Is this simply a lie to save Jim? Could "idiite" 

have more than one meaning? 

5. Huck ^es to both the ferry man and the boatmen hunting slaves. What 
iinally motivates the actions of each? What is similar in each case? 
uo the boatmen leave Huck forty dollars out of generosity? 

. What s the effect of the collision with the steamboat? 

Chapters 17-18; 



1. ^y does Twain choose the names "Grangerford" and "Shepherdson" for 
the feu^ng families? Can you think of any reason for the names having 
an equal number of syllables? 

2. Who started the feud? 

3. What’s Buck’s response to Ruck’s judgment that Baldy Shepherdson was a 
coward? 
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4* What may be said to be the primaijy motivation for the feud? 

5, Twain takes a great deal of time to describe the "style'* of the Granger- 
ford bourse. IJhat does the house look like inside? Do you admire the 
"decor,'* or not? Does Huck admire it? 

6, Huck says at the beginning of Chapter IS, *'Col. Grangerford was a 
gentleman. •• •" VJhat are the marks of a gentleman that Huck lists. 

Is Col. Grangerford a gentle man? 

7# VJhat is Ennmeline's favorite preoccupation? Ii/hat is her predominant 
disposition? 

8. Huck, after reciting the "Ode to Stephen Dowling Dots, Dec*d," says 
if Emmeline "could make poetry like that before she was fourteen, there 
ain’t no telling •vdiat she could *a* done by and by." Apparently Huck 
likes the poem. Do you? Does Twain? 

9* How does the death of Dots compare with death in chapter 18? 

10. Why did Harney Shepherdson ride away and not kill Buck? 

11. What is Huck’s rather implicit judgment of Bunyan’s Pilgrim* s Progress. 
Do you know anything about Bunyan* s religious conviction? 

12. Why does Twain choose to call young Grangerford "Buck"? How old is 
Buck? 

13 . Emmeline’s pictures give Huck the "fan-tods." But he forces himself 
to like her because he likes the family so well. He "viam’t going to 
let anything come between / him and the family^*" Yet near the end 
of Chapter 18, Huck says, "I wished I hadn’t ever come ashore that 
night to see such things." Has his judgment of the Grangerfords 
changed? What disparity of values is Huck faced with? 

14. VJhat is the subject of Sunday’s sermon? VJhy is the subject of "prefore- 
orderstination" particularly relevant to these parishioners? Is Twain’s 
use of the word "preforeordestination" such that he has a reverent or 
irreverent attitude for the doctrine of predestination? 

Chapter 19: 

1. Between Huck’ s separation from the Grangerfords and the coming of the 
Duke and Dauphin are about four pages of description of Huck and Jim’s 
rather idle and carefree life on the raft. VJhat are these paragraphs 
doing here? 

2, Why doesn’t Huck charge the Duke and Dauphin with their fraud? 

Chapter 20: 

1. How does Huck explain Jim to the "royalty"? 

2. What does the king inadvertently reveal about the people at the Park- 
ville camp meeting? 

3 . At this point Huck has not yet judged the Duke and the Dauphin, except 
to say they are frauds. VJhat has Jim come to think about them? 

Chapter 21: 

1. Why does the Duke address the Dauphin as "Capet"? 

2, VJhy does Twain have the Duke botch Shakespeare so badly? 

3 * VJhere does the Duke hold the first show in Bricksville? 

4* VJhat kind of tovjn is Bricksville? Is it likely that the town has a 
chamber of commerce? 

5. VJhat is the river doing to Bricksville? 
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6, What makes Sherbum different from the rest of the citizens of Bricks- 
ville? 

7. What does the beha'^rior of the crowd around the dead Boggs suggest of 
their needs? For example, one of those crowding in to get a look says, 
"Say, now, you've looked enough, you fel3.ows; 'tain't right and 'taint 
fair for you to stay thar all the time, and never give nobody a chance; 
other folks has their rights as well as you," 

Chapter 22: 

1, The crowd moves toward Sherbum' s house and up to the fence. But 
Sherburn steps out and, Huck says, "the wave sucked back," How does 
this image reinforce Twain' s description of the crowd? li/hy is the crowd 
a "wave"? VJhy did it "suck"? 

2, VJhat does Huck mean v»hen he says Sherburn' s laugh was the "kind that 
makes you feel like you're eating bread with sand in it"? What feeling 
is that? 

3. In his speech to the crowd Sherburn discriminates between " you " and 
"man," Who is " you "? Who is " man "? 

4. What is Sherburn' s opinion of mankind? Do we have any signs as to what 
is Huck's opinion of Sherbum? Twain's opinion of Sherburn? 

5. How does Huck justify sneaking into the circus? 

6, Why are the attempted lynching and the circus included in the same 
chapter? Are the events similar in any way? 

7. Can you separate Huck's responses to the circus from the crowd's 
responses to the circus? 

8, VJhat most important change does the Duke make in their poster for the 
second night of their show? 

Chapter 23: 

1. Why d^s the audience at "the Royal Nonesuch" say they've been "sold"? 
What is it to "sell" or to be "sold"? 

2, Huck describes kings as a "mighty ornery lot , " Earlier he calls the 
town loafers in Bricksville "a mighty ornery lot," What is the effect 
of this indictment? 

3» VJhy does Twain end this chapter with Jim's story of "'Po' little 
'lizabeth"? 

Chapter 24: 

1. The King says he will "trust in Providence to lead him the profitable 

way," VJhere else has Providence been discussed? Is this the same 
Providence? 

2. VJhy does Twain follow the story of Jiffi's "'Po little 'lizabeth' with 
the Duke and the Dauphin' s fraud in which the Duke must impersonate 
a "deef and dumb person"? 

3* Why should the hare~lip give herself to "good works"? 

4, Huck ends this chapter with the remark that the Duke and the Dauphin's 
mourning for the dead tanner "was enough to make a body ashamed of the 
human race." VJhy should their acts make Huck ashamed of the race as 
a whole? Surely they are not representative of the race. Or have they 
given Huck some insight into'the nature of the race? Does Twain seem 
to believe in some version of the doctrine of original sin? 
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Chapter 25 : 

1. Huck says of the scene of mourning around the coffin, "I never seen 
arything so disgusting. “ Is Huck opposed to sentiment? V/hat kind? 

2. Why does Huck feel "music is a good thing"? 

3. Why do the Duke and Dauphin decide to give all $6,000 to the daughters? 

4. What is humorous about the King milstaking "orgies" for "obsequies"? 

Chapter 26: 

1. What makes Huck decide to try to save the girls* money? 



Chapter 2? : 

1. What does the corpse have over its face? Why? 

2. During the funeral Huck says, "Peter was the only one that had a good 
thing, according to ny notion." Why does he say this? 

3. What actions of the Duke and Dauphin most upset the sisters and the 
townspeople? 

Chapter 28: 

1. Why does Huck send Mary Jane to the Lothrops? 

2. How does Huck convince the hare-lip and Susan not to tell the Duke 
and Dauphin the truth about Mary Jane's departure? 

Chapter 29: 

1. Do the doctor and lawyer believe Huck's lies about England? -Hasn't 
Huck lied successfully before? Why are his lies failing now? 

2. How does the real Harvey Wilks propose to finally decide who is the 
genuine brother? 

3. Where, other than in this chapter, have people crowded around a dead 
man? What is the crowd's motivation? 

4. Compare the crowd's behavior here to the crowd's behavior in Chapter 25 

5. What does the corpse have on its chest? What did Boggs have on his 
chest when he died? 

6. Huck says that when the crowd get to the cemetary "they swarmed into the 
graveyard and washed over it like an overflow." Where has Huck used 
a similar comparison? 

7. What dees Huck mean when he says Mary Jane has the "most sand"? 

Chapter 30: 

1. Who do the Duke and Dauphin suspect initially of having stolen the 
gold? 

Chapter 31: 

1. How does Jim get separated from Huck this time? 

2. Huck despairs vdien he finds Jim gone. What does he conclude is the 
cause of this misfortune? 

What is the "something" inside Huck that tells him he should have gone 
to Sunday School? 



3. 
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Why can Buck not pray? What appears to be Twain's attitude toward 
prayer? 

5. Buck's conscience seems cleared by the letter. But what next gets in 
his way? What is the nature of Jim's relationship to him that creates 
the conflict? 

6. Between what "two things" does Buck have to decide? 

7. "All right, then, I'll go to hell," What action has Buck chosen to 
to send him to hell? Return to the discussion of this scene in the 
introduction and try to formulate an answer to the questions con’cern- 
ing it posed in the introduction. 

Chapter 32s 

1. At the beginning of this chapter Ruck says it "was all still and Sunday- 
like,,,," What does he mean— "Sunday-like"? 

2. What do you make of Buck's remark that the atmosphere "made a body 

llS was dead, too, and done with it all"? 

3. What does Buck say is that "lonesomest sound in the world"? 

4. Why has Buck gone to the Phelps? 

5. Buck tells his aunt that his boat blew a cylinder-head. She asks, 
"anybody hurt?" "no'm, killed a nigger," "Well, its lucky; because 
somet^es people do get hurt," What do we make of this conversation? 
^at is the distinction that's being made here? Does Buck accept Aunt 
Sally’s distinction? 

6. What does Ruck say about Providence in this chapter? 

7. Why does Buck feel he is "born again"? In what sense is he bom again? 

Chapter 33: 

1, Why does Tom Sawyer not object to Buck's plan to free Jim? 

2, Buck says, "Tom fell considerable in my estimation" idien he agreed to 
help steal Jim, What does this suggest about the conflict operating 
in Ruck? What should Tom' s attitude be toward slave-stealing? 

3» What is the "Southern hospitality" the Phelps offer Tom? Are they 
hospitable? r or 

4. How did the Phelps' community learn about the "scandalous show"? 

5» What events evoke from Buck the remark that "Human beings can be 
awful cruel to one another"? Why is Buck not glad to see the Duke 
and Dauphin get their deserved reward? 

6, Buck feels "to blame" for what happens to the Didce and Dauphin, Where 
else has he felt guilty for what's happened to someone? 

Chapter 34: 

1, What is Buck's plan to free Jim? 

2, What does Tom say is wrong with Buck's plan? 

3* ^y does Buck want so badly to discourage Tom from stealdjig Jim? 

4. How does Tom take advantage of the "nigger" who is feeding Jim? 

Chapters 35-40: 

1, Why must Jim have a rope ladder? 

2, Why does Tom finally decide to use a pick instead of a case-knife to 
dig out Jim? 




3. What does Huck finally understand about Tom's demand for a case-knife? 

4. When Tom's schemes won't worl^what solution does Huck offer? 

5. Where does Tom find a rook for Jim's prison? How do they get the 
rock to Jim? 

6. Why does Tom want Jim to have spiders, snakes, and rats in his cell? 

7. What decision must Jim make once they are free on the raft? 

8. What does Huck mean when he says about Jim, "I knowed he was white 
inside •••" 

Chapter 41: 

1. Why doesn't Huck return to the island with Jim and Tom? 

Chapter 42: 

1. How does the doctor protect Jim? 

2. What argument finally sways those who want to hang Jim? 

3. What does Tern reveal about Jim? 

Chapter 43: 

1. VJhy is Huck going to "light out for the Territory ahead of the rest"? 
V/ho are the rest? I'Jhat does Huck mean he's "been there before"? 



Discussion Questions ; 

1. Dicuss Twain's principle of organization. Is it strictly chronological? 
Do any of the chapters bear more than a chronological relationship to 
the next? Does Huck select the materials he narrates? VJhat material 
does he leave out? 

2. Can you say that those values, people, and activities that Huck approves 
of Twain approves of? That is, are Buck's views Twain's views? At ary 
place in the narration do you feel that Twain is speaking and not Huck? 
What is your evidence? 

3. Huck refers to Tom Sawyer admiringly again and again throughout the 
novel. Late in the novel Huck says, "^i/hat a head for just a boy to 
have! If I had Tom Sawyer's head I wouldn't trade it off to be a dul^e, 
nor mate of a steamboat, nor clown in a circus, nor nothing I can think 
of." Time and again he refers to Tom's great sense of adventure. If 
Huck has a hero, he would seem to be Tom. Indeed, the last nine chapters 
are given over to Tom' s ingenuity. Do you believe Tom is worthy of 
emulation? Does Twain? Can you find evidence that Huck finally must 
reject Tom? VJhat could lead him to reject Tom? Try putting Tom in Buck's 
place in the various adventures down the river. 

4. Discuss the theme of the overreacher in the Duke and the Dauphin* Are 
they like Dr. Faustus (Grade 10)? Icarus? 

5. Buck's actions continually take him away from people. Indeed his last 
remark is that he will go to the territory "ahead of the rest." Does 
Huck want to be alone? 

6. When Huck discovers that he is Tom Sawyer at the Phelp^ he says he 
felt "born again." Does the theme of rebirth recur in the novel? What 
is a major symbol of birth in the novel? 

7 . Are there any sources of absolute goodness in the novel? 
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8. Discuss the various ways Providence operates in the novel. For example, 
what do we m«ike of the '’jgocd luck” that takes Jim to the Phelps? Is 

the author simply manipulating events for the sake of the "story”? 

Or is something else operating in the lives of Jim and Huck? 

9. Are any old people in the novel good people? Discuss reasons for 
their absence or presence. 

10, lilhat do you suppose Huck has learned if anything? What evidence is 
there of his learning? 

11, VJhat comment is made on the behavior of people in a crowd at Park- 
ville and Bricksville? 

12, Discuss Huck's sense of guilt or responsibility for the difficulties 
of several people such as Buck, the robbers on the VJalter Scott , Jim, 
the Duke and the Dauphin, and I4Lss Watson. Why should Huck feel 
responsibility for them? 

13 • Discuss the relationship of Mercy and Justice in Southern Society. 
When are they exemplified? 

14* Now go back to the introductory discussion and try to ansv;er the 
questions v/hich v;e posed there concerning what Twain is trying to 
tell us about the relationship between man and nature, on the one 
hand, and organized religion and society, on the other. Compare 
Twain’s views with those of Hawthorne and Melville, vdiich you have 
described previously. 



The Unvanouished 

Faulkner in his novels creates a mythical county in northern Mississippi 
in the region between the bottoms and the hills— the bottoms covered with 
rich loam and the hills with clay and scrubby pine; he fills this county 
with three kinds of people; the urbanites of Faulkner’s world, the small 
businessmen and craftsmen who live in Jefferson, the county seat of 
Yoknapatawpha county, and the rural people who fall into two classifications — 
the valley people (including the great plantation owners who live as semi- 
feudal lords, their tenants and helpers who have about the position which 
serfs had in John of Salisbury’s world), and the hill people who are a sort 

hill-billy class who work the red clay of the hills. 

This latter class is well described in the novel ^ I Lay Dying . Yoknapatawpha 
county has no cities; its society is a mingling of the primitive rural 
society which man has known since the beginning of time and a decayed version 
society which covered Europe from the Middle Ages to the demise 
of the ay?^^snt regime and which still covers many parts of South America, 
-oknapatawpha county has 15,611 persons, and Faulkner has written over a 
concerning it; l]ie Sound and the Fury (1930), M i iSZ Dving 
mu (1931), Light ^ August (1932) ^ Absalom , Absalom (193 6) , 

^ ^y^q^shed (1938), ^ Wild Palms (1939), The Hamlet (l940) , Go Down 
Mo^ (1940), 2ie Tom Q95?), The Mansion (l95977"and The Rievers Il962) . 

Faulkner’ s world is not just this one county, for it is a kind of 
metaphor for the South both before and after the Civil VJar and for the 
uman condition as man knows sin and loneliness. Frequently the woods and 
?nmu^ this county are treated as if they were a kind of innocent 
den The Bear"), The hill country area may also be presented as the home 
of iniiocent and non-possessive people as in Absalom . Absalom or it may be 
the home of grotesquely brutish and beast-like people as in ^ I Lay Dying . 
Usually the tom and the plaiitation low-lands are filled with people who have 
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no rapport with nature and whose life is governed by greed; either a greed 
controlled by some kind of traditional religious or cultural code or a 
greed controlled by nothing. The Sartoris^s, the Goldfields, the Compson's, 
the great aristocrats of Faulkner's novels, live the life of greed controlled 
by a traditional cultural or religious code; the Snopes's and the Popeyes— 
floaters, Northeners, rootless outsiders whose only instinct is rapacity — 
are govei*ned by no codes. They only destroy. It is this Southland that 
Faulkner loved and hated. He spent most of his life in the obscure town 
of Q^ord, Mississippi; but left it shortly before he died for the University 
of Virginia because he feared the populace — ^what it might do to him (because 
of his various and inconsistent pronouncements on racial questions). 

Yoknapatawpha county's industry is agricultural, its chief products 
being lumber and baled cotton for the Memphis market, its people except for 
shopkeepers and maybe a doctor or lawyer, being largely woodsmen and farmers. 
The majority of Yoknapatawpha county's inhabitants live as poorly as slaves. 
If Faulkner resembles Twain in his concentration on rural and agrarian 
characters, he even more resembles Hawthorne, perhaps, in his concentration 
on a single locality and its people. In The Scarlet Letter, for example, 
we come to understand the habit of mind that informs not only Dimmesdale, 
but the ^ritan community at large. Faulkner similarly involves us in the 
South. His characters have a certain value or attitude that stays with us. 

i*elationships in his work are those of the family; the relation- 
ship of father and son, of brother and sister, or grandparent and child. The 
relationships are usually invested with the highest degree of emotional 
value. Love is warm, proud, and sometimes incestuous. Hate is strong, 
merciless, and sometimes ennobling. But mostly Faulkner's poor are tough, 
enduring, as are some of his rich. 

FauUmer's talents were recognized internationally with the Nobel Prize 
^^®rature. When he accepted the Nobel Prize, he made some remarks 
-^^®rature which suggest the attitudes of his novels and ‘sound much 
iiKe Hawthorne ("the sanctity of the human heart). He said that “the prob- 
ems 01 the human heart in conflict with itself. . . alone can make good 
because only that is worth writing about, worth the agony and the 
Faulkner said, should have “no room in his workshop 
Pfli bhe old verities and truths of the heart, the old univer— • 

anH lacking which any story is ephemeral and doomed — love and honor 

^ pride and compassion and sacrifice." Faulkner said that the 
w^s not inevitable, as many had been arguing. Indeed, “Man is 
anH *<•* * he has a soul, a spirit capable of compassion and 

+ n endurance"; and the aim of the writer, his works, is not 

+ « K 1 record of man" but to be “one of the props, the pillars, 

to help him endure and prevail." 



been made, and accurately so, of Faulkner's preoccupation 
® endurance. His characters frequently demonstrate 

capacity to stay and to stay and to stay with jaw set and 
^ implacable ^es in the teeth of the horror of life. But to 
TTr>va ^ u quality in his characters is to distort them. The 

Tv" characters who endure under miserable circumstances; 

rather stvipidly, doggedly, blindly at times. In many instance 
not be taken as admirable, in some cases, it may be 
o ead to their destruction. In his Nobel Prize acceptance speech 




mi 
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Faulkner does not say man's primary characteristic is his abiHty to endure, 
but rather that the writer's works should help man "endure and prevail. 

We must ask what Faulkner says in this novel about how man will prevail. 

A writer helps man to endure and to prevail. 

Faulkner is a writer who gets to the heart of the matter— like Shakespeare 
or Melville or Hawthorne. He writes in a style altogether his own as to 
syntax and vocabulary, a style rich and dark and convoluted as Baroque 
paintings or old fashioned jaza or Beethoven quartets# He wri es o 
in his most savage most ludicrous attitudes— with a full cog^zance or 
man's innate limitations (Original Sin?), his capacity for mldneos f 
flesh and magnificence of spirit, for discipline, for enduri^ in su g 
and for constructing— or trying to construct— out of his suffering some 
thing upon which to rejoice or upon which, at least, to rest. Some cri ^ 
have seen Faulkner as a profoundly Christian writerj some 
writer. Certain it is that he asks the old, religious questions which e 
Greek tragedians and Old Testament prophets asked. 



Study Guide Questions: 

A. Ambuscade 

1. Who is the narrator of the story? Why is urgent that Bayard be 
General Pemberton in the war game? In what way is Loosh s destruction 
of the woodchip pile symbolic? What smell did Bayard smeU. in e 
clothes, beard, and flesh of his father? Why does he say he knows 
"better now"? VJhat does he mean now ? VJhat is John Sartoris response 
to the news that Loosh said he hadn't been in Temessee? 

2. What trousers is John Sartoris wearing? VJhy is this important, oayar 
remarks, when describing his father, that he and Ringo are twelve. 
my does he repeat this? What is the effect on their perception. 

Why is the new pen being built in the woods? Where is the tru^ 
buried? VJhat is in the trunk? How is the fall of Vicksburg related 
to the burial of the trunk? 

3. Why do Ringo and Bayard follow Loosh in the night? VJhy do Ringo 
and Bayard watch the road for two days? VJhat distinction is made 
in Louvinia' s questions "Do you think there' s enough Yankees in 
the whole world to whip the white folks?" In what sense is the 
squad of Yankees that Bayard and Ringo arouse "the whole army^ . 

4. What choice is Granny forced to make? VJhat effect may her choice 
have on the witnesses to her choice? VJhat values figure most clear y 
in her choice? Contrast the sargeant and the colonel. Does the ^ 
colonel know that Ringo and Bayard are hiding under Granny's skirts. 
Why does he leave them hiding? Granny offers the colonel something 
cool to drink. The colonel replies, "You are taxing yourself beyond 
mere politeness and into sheer bravado." VJhat does he mean? What 
does he think of Granny? In Granny's eyes Ringo and Bayard must 

pay for one sin. VJhat is it? Aren't they guilty of attempted 
murder? Isn’t this a sin? 



B. Retreat 

1, Why does Granny decide to take the silver to Memphis? VJhy is it 
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dug up at night? Bayard says that as long as he could remember there 
hadn't been a ”key to any door, inside or outside, about the house,” 
What is suggested about past order and present order in the locking 
of the door? 

2. What is the "game with rules** the McCaslin brothers play with their 
slaves? Why does Faulkner bother to tell us about this game? Have 
the brothers freed their slaves? Do they treat their slaves as 
equals? VJhat attitude does Uncle Buck express about John Sartoris? 

Why is Granny carrying rose cuttings? 

3* Granny is warned that the Yankees may use her as hostage to manipulate 
John Sartoris, She replies, *'M(y experience with Yankees has evidently 
been different from yours, I have no reason to believe that their 
officers — I suppose they still have officers among them— will bother 
a woman and two children,” What basis does Granny have for such an 
attitude? What happens to change her belief? 

4« ^y does Colonel Sartoris announce to the surrounded Yankees, ”Boys, 
I*m ighn Sartoris. , , ,”? When Sartoris takes the Yankees, is it 
prisoners he wants? 

5# Sartoris asks Granny where she got horses to get home with. 

She replies ”I borrowed them” and echoes whom? Does this suggest 
a change in belief in Granny? 

6, ^y do the Yankees bum the Sartoris mansion? What kind of war is 
this. Does the burning of the mansion bring any change in attitude 
in Granny? VJhat is the evidence? What is our attitude toward Loosh's 

action. From whose set of values do you judge him? Bayard's? Your 
own? 



C • Hdpid 

1, Granny not let Ringo and Bayard take the "borrowed” horses 

o efferson. IVhy does Granny insist on driving the horses when she 
goes to look for Colonel Dick? 

Granny and Bayard lonely? in what sense sinful? 

® Negress gotten the language she uses to express 
wiere she is going? "Hit's Jordan we coming to," "Jesus gonter 
see me that far,”? 

4. ^y is the railroad so important to Ringo? Why is the railroad 
important to Bayard and to Drusilla? What does the locomotive 
represent in the mind of the Southerner? Wl^ does the locomotive 

steam sounding its whistle? What attitude is expressed 
rusilla s stat^ent that the Yankees "tore the track up so we 
+ 9-gain; they could tear the track up but they couldn't 

couldn't take that 

us . Is this attitude to be admired? VJhat contrast does this 
Y f^Sgest between Yankee and Southern attitudes? 

>, in what sense is Drusilla a girl? in what sense not? VJhat has happened 
c ange her. How do her attitudes about the South compare to 

Granny's. VJhat does Drusilla want to fight for? Is she lonely? What, 
If any, is her sin? 

What is symbolized in the Negroes* movement toward the river? Does 
scene bear any relation to Drusilla' s story of the railroad? 

(• y does Granny accept ten times the amount of silver, and more 
mules and slaves than are due her? Does the moral attitude she has 
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expressed earlier allow for this? Is this a sudden change in her 
code, or has the change been coming gradually? VIhat does Granny 
mean when she cays of the Yankees who gave her the mules, 
tried to tell them better. You and Ringo heard me* It’s the 
hand of God*"? A page later* Granny is given forty-seven additional 
mules and Ringo replies, "Whose hand was that?" What does he mean? 

Does this scene suggest a Calvinistic Granny? 

8. At the end of this chapter Granny and the boys kneel to pray for 
forgiveness for having a hundred and twenty-two mules instead of 
a hundred and ten. VJhy are we told, "The washing blew soft ^d 
peaceful and bright on the clothesline"? liBiat is Granny’s sin? 

Is she lonely? 

D, Riposte in Tertio 

1. Why does Granny insist that Ringo call Ab Snopes, "Mr* Snopes"? 

What does Ab do for Granny? Does Granny like Ab? 

2. What does Granny do with the money she has earned? Does she believe 
what she does with it justifies the way she gets it? Granny goes to 
church to say she has "sinned." What is her sin? 

3. Why does Granny return to church the next day (Part 3)? What does 
she believe is her sin now? What is peculiar about her prayer? 

What, does her prayer suggest, is the nature of the god to whom 
she prays? VJhy does she say she sinned? 

4. If'Jhy must Granny face Grumby? Why is she not afraid of Gruml^? What 
assumption about Grumby does Granny make that is similar to the 
assumption she makes about Yankee officers? 

5» Granny shows herself astute in business dealings, courteous before 
frightening odds. Yet Bayard says, "even Ringo and I ^mevj/ 3.t 
fifteen that Grumby, or whoever he was, was a coward and that you 
EiLght frighten a brave man, but that nobody dared frighten a 
coward. • ." VJhat is it that Bayard and Ringo know that Granny does 
not know? Or what belief does Granny hold that they do not? Note 
the distinction that Bayard makes between brave men and cowards, 
and watch for him to use it again later. Why does Grumby kill 
Granny? Could the helpless old woman threaten him bodily? 

E. Vendee 

1. What is the color of the dirt mound above Granny’s grave? 

2. VJhy does Bayard feel he must get Grumby? Does anyone tell him to 
get Grumby? Does anyone expect him to get Grumby? Why does Uncle 
Buck initially think that Ab Snopes did nob kill Granny? 

3» What attitude of Granny's is suggested in Rev. Fortinbride’s sermon 
before her grave? 

4. Are all expectancies met in the killing of Grumby? Why do Ringo and 
Bayard pluck off Grumby' s hand? Would Granny have approved of this 
killing? What was her response to the attempted killing of the 
Yankee soldier? Can you say what might be Bayard and Ringo' s motivation 
for killing Grumby? 

5. Why does Ringo say, "It wasn't him or Ab Snopes either that kilt 
her.'' "It was them mules. That first batch of mules we got for 
nothing." What does he mean? How can the mules be said to have 
killed Granny? 
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6, Uncle Buck calls the hand "The proof and the expiation." What does 
he mean by "expiation"? Do Drusilla and John Sartoris approve of 
the killing? In what sense are Bajrard and Ringo alone in the killing? 



F, Skirmish at Sartoris 

1. What is Drusilla* s relationship to John Sartoris? VJhy does Dmsilla 
not obviously feel any sorrow at the death of her affianced husband 
and of her father? VJhy does Bayard say, "there had been reserved 
for Drusilla the highest destiny of a Southern woman — to be the 
bride-widow of a lost cause. . . ."? In whose eyes was this the 
highest destiny? In the eyes of Southern V/omanhood what was the 
war all about? Why does Aunt Louisa, in her letter, say that 
Drusilla had **cast away that for which Jhev fathe^ died"? 

What is referred to in "that for which"? 

2. What does Ringo mean, "This war ain't over. Hit just started good"? 
Why has the war "just started"? 

3. What is the "condition" that the ladies from Jefferson assume is 
Drusilla* s? VJhy do they insist that she marry John Sartoris? Does 
John Sartoris hold the same set of values as these ladies? If not, 
did he at any time? 

4* Why does John kill the Burdens? Does he view his act as moral, 
amoral? VJhat set of values does this act suggest he has? Aunt 
Louisa's response to the news that Drusilla and John have killed 
the Burdens is "Do you mean to tell me that Drusilla and that man 
are not married yet?" What is suggested by her reaction? What is 
the response of the Jefferson aristocracy to the killing? 

G, An Odor of Verbena 

1. What is Bayard's age in this chapter? Does Mrs. Wilkin tell Bayard 
that "Who lives by the sword shall die by it"? 

2. What does Bayard mean he would never be "The Sartoris" to Ringo? 

3. Bayard says that "in a way ^ingo/ has changed even less than I had 
since that day when we had nailed Grumby* s body to the door of the 
old compress." In what way has Bayard changed? 

4* What Commandment does Bayard believe above others offers "any- 
thing of hope and peace"? Ii/hat does Bayard say is the basic difference 
between himse3J^ and Professor Wilkins? What difference between 
Bayard and his father is suggested by this contrast? 

5. Drusilla says to Bayard that "There are worse things than killing 
men, Bayard. There are worse things than being killed." What 
"t^ngs" is she talking about? What does Drusilla think is the 
"finest thing that can happen to a man"? Wl:^ does Drusilla want 
Bayard to tell John Sartoris that they have made love? What is the 
nature of Drusilla* s fascination for Bayard? 

6. Drusilla asks Bayard, "Have you forgotten Grumby?" He replies, "I 
never will forget him." Does Bayard's answer take on new meaning 
in the light of events that follow? 

7* Why doesn't Bayard's admission to his father that he has made love 
to Drusilla have any effect on Sartoris? 

8. Why does John Sartoris go before Redmond unarmed? Would he have gone 
unarmed three years earlier? Why has Sartoris wrangled with Redmond 
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anyway? Is his going unarmed before Redmond consistent with the 
picture you have of him from earlier chapters? Precisely how do you 
picture Sartoris? 

9. ^Vhy does Bayard Sartorie go before Redmond unarmed? Would he have 
gone unarmed three years earlier? la Bayard's action parallel to 
his father's? Is his motivation similar to his father's? Where 
has Bayard been faced before with the demand that he kill? What 
forces act on Bayard to insist that he kill? 

10. Does Bayard's decision to let Redmcnd go isolate him from the 
Jefferson community? or is he already isolated? 

11. Why does Drusilla say again and again, "I kissed his hand”? 

12. ^i/hy does Redmond miss Bayard? Can you think of any reason for 
Faulkner's choosing the name "Redmond"? 

13* Why does Drusilla wear verbena? Why does she leave a single sprig 
of it on Bayard's pillow? 

Discussion Questions 

1. What is Bayard's picture of his father as developed in Chapters 1 
and 2? VJhat effect does this picture have on Bayard' s behavior? Is 
Bayard's view of his father influencing his behavior after Sartoris* 
death? 

2. Does Sartoris fight admirably against the Yankees? Is he a regular 
soldier? VJhat front does he fight on? Why is John frequently at 
home? In what sense does John Sartoris become a legend? Wliat effect 
does the legend have on Bayard's behavior? 

3. Compare the scenes of Bayard shooting at the Yankee, of his shoot- 

Crumby, and of his facing Redmond, What similarities can you 
findf What can you say about Bayard's motivation in each case? 

What, precisely, has Bayard learned? 

4. Bayard comments twice on a difference between men and women: "Only 
^ke I said, maybe times are never strange to women: that it is 
just one continuous monotonous thir^ full of the repeated follies 

^©n folks," And later, "^tes, Wilkin^ didn't offer me 
pistol, not because she liked me any less than Professor 
Wilkins but because she was a woman and so w 3 .ser than any man, else 
the men would not have gone on with the War for two years after 
Tiney knew they were whipped," VJhat attitude does thj.s suggest about 
women? I» this in any way Faulkner's attitude about women? How do 
these passages square with Aunt Louisa's treatment of Drusilla? 
Would Bayard include Drusilla in these comments on women? Would 
he include Granny? 

5. ^ page 165 Bayard says, "(there was a thin sickle of moon like the 

eel print of a boot in wet sand)", VJhy does he repeat this image 

6. Bayard says early in the chapter that Drusilla wears verbena because 
It was the only scent you could smell above the smell of horses 
^d courage and so it was the only one that was worth the wearing," 

y should Drusilla leave a single sprig of verbena on Bayard's 
pillow before leaving for Montgomery? In the last line of the story 
ayard says verbena had that odor "which she said you could smell 
^one above the smell of horses," ViJhy does he omit "courage"? Is 
^ no longer necessary to smell verbena above courage? Is more than 
one kind of courage being considered here? 
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8 . 



9 . 



10 . 

11 . 



r.ris 

^"the’bfg& of ihe story ^ngo 

spirit, if not in birth and color* Is there eviaenoe n 

Sonrin'^L difference between Col. Dick's Goby's 
treatment of Granny? b'hat is Faulkner trying to achieve with 



contrast? 

In -what ways are the themes of sin 



and loneliness developed in this 



Cite evidence from the story that demonstrates 
altering conditions around him and within him, 
man is capable of controlling his own goodness 



man is capable of 
evidence that suggests 
and destiny. 




DISCUSSION QUESTIONS, FAULKNER AND AIN: 
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1. At the beginning of Huckleberry Finn , Mark Twain had Huckleberry 
say that in Tom Sawyer Mr. Mark Twain had "told the truth, mainly, " 
with the implication that he intended to do better than "mainly" in 
Huckleberry Finn . From the novel cite specific instances of Twain*s 
truth-telling with respect to each of the following: 



Codes 

Institutions 

Taste 



religious, civil, chivalric 
slavery, aristocracy, Lamily 
in slavery, home decoration 



Morals 

Manners 



public and private, among high and 

low 



the genteel tradition 



Point out the contradictions between the pretense and the reality in 
several of the above categories. 



II. In the summer of 1876, shortly after making a revision of Tom Sawyer , 
ark Twain "began another boy's book" and within a month's time 
a written what is now substantially the first sixteen chapters of 
uckleberry Finn, Then he felt he had run dry; his story wasn't get- 
ting anywhere. So he put it aside. 

Of this beginning Bernard DeVoto has written: "There was 
narrative but no narrative purpose, no end toward which the story was 

sequence, but no development and intensification, 
e ook was so far a series of episodes, pointed in no particular 
irection and without much relationship to one another. " 

Six years later, in April, 1882, Twain visited the scenes of his boy- 
hood and took a trip down the Mississippi River. Shortly thereafter, 

e took up Huckleberry Finn again and finished it before the end of the 
year. 



1. Be prepared to support or refute DeVoto's statement about the 
first sixteen chapters of the novel. 

2. Find evidence in the novel (in Chapter 17 and the following) that 
Twain overcame the deficiencies cited by DeVoto. That is, what 
elements of organization, what themes, what purposes that had not 
yet come into play at the end of Chapter 16 do emerge as signi- 
ficant elements in the structure of the total novel? 
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IV, .All of Huckleberry Finn and the early chapters of The Unvanquishod 

are narrated by thirteen-year -old boys, 

1, Compare the two, Huck and Bayard: How clearly and completely 
is each conceived as a personality by his creator? Compare the 
status of the two; their relative maturity, their knowledge of the 
world about them, 

2, You know that Huck is telling his own story. Have you reason to 
believe that, in The Unvanquished, Bayard is similarly telling his 
own story? How does this story, even this early in your reading, 
seem to compare with Huckleberry Finn in its dimensions, compli- 
cations, purposes? 

3, Comment on the relative appropriateness of the language each of 
the authors assigns to his narrator. How do the two boys compare 
in vision and subtlety of thought? In boyishness ? 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS: THE FOUR NOVELS: 

1, One of the purposes of our examination of the four novels -- The Scarlet 

Letter, Billy Budd, The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, and The 

Unvancjuished — is to demonstrate that evil, in a Calvinistic sense* has 

been a real concern of American writers: 

A, What is the nature of evil as it is set forth by each of the four 
novels ? 

B, How is sin expiated or how is moral education demonstrated in 
each ? 

C, How do the characters of Arthur Dimmesdale and Billy Budd differ 
in respect to their awareness of sin and their expiation for it? 

D, How do Huckleberry Finn and Bayard Sartoris resemble each oth§r 
in respect to the ways they react to the problem of evil in their 
particular societies? 

E, In what ways are Hester Prynne and Drusilla Sartoris alike- - 
and how are they different in respect to their attitudes toward the 
moral codes of their societies ? 

F, In what ways are Arthur Dimmesdale and Bayard Sartoris composed 
of the same and different moral fiber? 

G, In how many instances in the four novels do you encounter the ?m- 
plication that sin leads to alienation and loneliness ? In how many 
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111 . 

IV. 



instances do you find the opposite— that sin leads to social accep- 
tanc e - - di splay e d ? 

In an incidental sense only, these four novels deal with historical 
periods of America! What period is treated by each novel? How far 
Removed from the historical period treated is the author of each? 

V/hat is the most brilliant "burning” symbol or allegory in each of the 

four novels— the one which seems to give a local habitation and a 
name to its whole concern^ 
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Outline; 

I • Overview 

II. Babbitt 

A. Study Questions. 

B. Discussion Questions. 

III. The Great Gatsbv 

A. Study Questions. 

B. Discussion Questions. 

IV. The Waste Land 

A. Introduction. 

B. Questions For a First Reading. 

C. Toward an Even Better Understanding. 

D. Questions for a Second Reading. 

E. Discussion Questions. 

V. A Study of Satiric Techniques. 

VI. Desire As a Theme. 



I. Overview; 

In this unit, you will read literary works by Ameidcan authors who write 
satires which expose our culture, particularly the materialism and rootless 
cupidity of the "Roaring Twenties,*' The purpose of the unit is twofold; (1) to 
acquaint you with characteristic American attitudes toward life and its meaning, 
particularly as those attitudes were displayed in the 1920' s; and, (2) to ask 
you to examine the satiric techniques of the authors included in this unit as 
these techniques are applied to life in the '20' s. A good many social critics, 
both past and present, have argued that modem man has sold out in order to ac- 
cumulate more and more things, to gain more and more wealdimd canfrt,a:Td-tD achieve a 
sense of higher and higher social status. Such critics accuse the American peojie 
of adopting a "wealth-is-everything," a pragna-tic, vievf of life; what pemits one 
to "get ahead," what works, is best. Such critics would argue that mass culture 
has destroyed the idealism of earlier days. Gone, they say, is the pioneering 
spirit of the American patriarchs; gone, the courage to dream big dreams; gone, 
the conviction to live by those dreams; and, in their place, has come the face- • 
less, spiritually-lost amnesia of the worker and businessman identified not by 
what he is but by his occupation, by the section of town in which he lives, the 
number of electrical appliances in his house, and the number and kinds of cars 
he has in his garage: a man created by and controlled by persistent and powerful 

spirit-crushing forces over which he exercises no control and perhaps cannot 
exercise control. 

American novelists and poets, such as Fitzgerald, Lewis, and Eliot, have 
often attacked this view — claiming to perceive in American culture not the earthy 
Paradise of the controlled envixonment but a ki.nd of t^poral Hell. Each of the 
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authors in thio \rnit. depicts a difforent kind of hell, does so through differ- 
ent satirical techiuLques and points of view# Lewis* Babbitt portrays and 
satirically examines middle-class American life and values through a fiction, 
the center of which is the career of a Midwestern business man, George F. Babbitt. 
^e Great G at sby by Fitzgerald, is also a fiction about a business man, an Fa stem 
not a Kidwestbrn one C Babbitt views the hero through the eyes of an omniscient, 
all-seeing narrator, Gatsby sees the hero through the eyes of the MiAirestemer 
who tells the story), Fjliot’s Waste lanc^ . the only poem in this unit, is also a 
businessman’s poem, seen through the eyes of a London clerk; it might be called 
an epic ^ poem about modern man and his society, a mock epic damning rather than 
glorifying the London which typifies, all modern society. 

Before you read these works, your teacher may wish to provide you with a 
more detailed characterization of American society in the 1920 *s and of the 
developnent of materialistic views of life. Such information as your teacher 
proviaes and as you a**'^ able to find about these two topics will be immensely 
helpful in understanQ.-*ig what the authors you study are attacking. Moreover, 
it will prove helpful if you review on your own or with your teachers’ help some 

of the principles and techniq\xes of satire about which you studied in the ninth- 
grade \mit on satire. 

II. Babbi-ht 

. was published in 192^ a time when the business man was the "high- 

pnest and perhaps the dominant force in American culture, Sinclair Lewis 
creates in this novel a fiction which allows him to ’’display" the position which 
we accorded the businessman as the motor and magus and counsellor for society. 

But to read Babbitt a,s the picture of somebody eise’s face may be to misread. 

We are all there. 



A. READING QUESTIONS 

/Note. The Arabic numbers in most cases, denote a question or series of 
questions over the corresponding section of the chapter, e.g^, 
question 2 under Chapter I refers to section 2 of Chapter 

CHAPTER I 

1. a. Is the name of the city perhaps significant? How? Why is there a mist? 

ewis could make it rain or the sun shine if he wished, couldn’t he? 

b. How might towers "aspire"? Why use this word? 

c. VJhy does lewis carefully point out that the towers are office buildings, 
not citadels or churches? Does this say anything about his attitude 
toward what he is describing? 

d. does he compare one part of the city v?ith other parts? What might 

his point be? i- & 

e. Why does our author say "homes — they seemed — for laughter and tran- 

"they seemed"? Notice the same thing at the end of 
section I. VJhy does he keep doing this? 

2. a* ^y does Lewis say, "there was nothing of the giant in the aspect..."? 

Does this way of aescribing Babbitt, indicate how Lewis feels about Babbitt? 
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b. What does levrls think of Babbitt’s occupation? How do you know? 

c. Reread the description of Babbitt, lihat kind of nan is he? Why does he 
"seen prosperous"? "extremely married"? "unromantic"? What might Lewis 
be suggesting? Is Babbitt in an5»- way a romantic? How do you know? 

d. I'Jhat does the dream of the fairy child reveal about Babbitt? 

3. a. I’Jhy does Lewis dwell on such an insignificant thing as an alam clock? 

b. VJhy, in the second paragraph, does he begin two clauses, "It may"? 

c. Hovr does Babbitt think of his blanket? Does this suggest something about 
his character? 

d. Is there anything significant in the words, "whose god was Modem Appliances) 

e. Is there any indication as to hox/ Babbitt sees 'His' wife and family? 

4# a. VJhy does Myra apologize to Babbitt for his having a headache? Is there 
anything peculiar here? 

b. Does the conversation between Myra and Babbitt suggest anything about the 
nature of their relationship? 

c. VJho is the God or Progress? Why does Babbitt thank him? 

d. Why does Lewis spend so much time talking about Babbitt’s spectacles? Do 

we get a hint here not only of Babbitt’s character, but of Lewis's attitude 
tov:ard him? 

e. VJhy does Lewis have his hero wear a "gray suit " not a blue or brown or 

black one? ^ 

f • Might there be something symbolic in the tie-pin that Babbitt puts on? 

g# Consider the sentence, "they were of eternal importance, like baseball or 
the Republican Painty." 

h. VJhat is Lewis saying when he tells about the Booster’s Club button? 

i. V/hat are Babbitt's "complex worries"? Why are they called "complex"? 

5. VJhy is the tower compared to a "temple spire of the religion of business"? 

CHAPTER II 



1. a. Comment on the phrase — "the sympathy she was too experienced to feel and 
much too experienced not to show." Why does this bedroom settle into 
"impersonality" ? 

b. Why are the mattresses "triumphant modern" ones? VJhy is the room compared 
to a hotel room? 
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a. iTJhy does Babbitt "pontifically" tread? 

b. What is revealed about Babbitt’s values in the conversation with Verona? 

c. Why are the headlines of the paper compared to an "exhilarating drug"? 

d. How does Babbitt regard Charles McKelvey? 



CHAPTER III 



V* Lewis picture Babbitt's attitude toward his car and his office? 

b. What does Babbitt find wrong with the Doppelbraus? 

c. How does Levds display Littlefield? Does the comparison of Littlefield 
and Doppelbrau reveal Lewis* attitudes toward them? 
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2 . 



b. 



Consider the sentence, »He was, to the eye, . . .»? Does Lewis here 
su 2 .^est that Babbitt interests him in some other way than as a man? 

VJhy is the filling in of gasoline called a ” rite"? o iiv, •= mnn 

c. VJhy is Babbitt compared to the lood Samaritan? Is he one? VIhy is the man 

whom Pa,bbitt picks up called a "victim of benevolence"? , 

Is there anything significant in Lewis' reporting that Babbitt "respected 

bigness in anything"? 



d. 



3. a. VJhy does Babbitt enter his office through the rear door? 

b. VJhy is the office building compared to a village? What role does Babbitt 

have in that village? 

c. Consider the sentence, "It was a vault, a steel chapel where loafing and 
laughter were raw* sin* " What does this sentence reveal about Babbitt • 
his occupation? Lewis' attitude? 

do Notice the style of the foim-letter Babbitt dictates. VJhat does this 
letter suggest about Babbitt and his society? To what does Lewis compare 
let 1 01*? 

e. How does Babbitt regard Miss McGoun? VJhy does he not have thoughts "more 
intimate than this"? 



CHAPTER IV 

1. a# Is the sentence, "It was a morning of artistic creation," in any way less— 

than-st raight ? 

be VJiiy does Babbitt reject the poem? Are his reasons so\ind? 

2. Is there any indication Lewis finds the merchandizing of cemetery lots a bit 
distasteful? What indicates that feeling? 

3. a. VJhy does Babbitt keep trying to stop smoking? Does he do so on moral 

grounds? for health reasons? to make himself feel superior? 

b. VJliy does Lewis say Babbitt is "conventionally honest"? 

c. l^hy are the Good Fellows referred to as "the ruHng caste"? 

d. VJhy does Lewis mention Babbitt ' s -architectural ignorance? 

e. What are "orgies of commercial righteousness”? 

f. Why does Lewis tell us both about Babbitt's knowing the real estate 
ma^rket and about his ignorance of social problems? Where does he learn 
what he does know about social problems? 

g. Is there any touch of irony in the sentence, "But Babbitt was virtuous" . 
What? 

5, a. Notice Lewis' description of Lyte's eyes. How does Levfis use this descrip- 
tion to comment on Lyte's moral character? 
b. How does the deal with Burdy offer Lewis a way to comment on modem busi- 
ness ethics? 

CHAPTER V 

1. Why does Lewis say that Babbitt's luncheon p3.ans are "somewhat less elaborate 
than the plans for a general European war"? 

2. a. Is there anything humorous in the name Parthenon Shoe Shine Parlor? 

b. VJhy does Lewis say that Babbitt feels like a "shuttle of polished steel 
darting in a vast machine"? Does this tell us something about his 
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attitude toward Babbitt? 

c. Notice the last sentence of section two of this chapter. Does this 
sentence in any way help us to interpret the scene about the cigarette 
lighter? The vmole section? How might it? VJhy is the adventure "roman- 
tic',’? bhy.is the lighter called "treasure"? 

3. a. Look at the first sentence in this section. \i/hat function does it serve? 

b. Wliat does the phrase "a combination of cathedral crypt and rathskellar" 
suggest about the members of the Athletic Club? 

c. What is "the virus of today's restlessness"? 

d. VJhat is a Bolsheviki? VJhy does Vei*gil call Babbitt one? Is this a com-* 
pliment? 

e. VJhy is the Athletic Club washroom said to be "Neronian"? 

f. Look at the conversation in which Babbitt spells out his virtues to Paul 
Riesling. Why does he think himself so good? Is he? VJhy or why not? 

g. VJhat do Paul and Babbitt find lacking in their lives as businessmen? 

h. Notice the sentence; "In fact you're so earnest about morality, old 
Georgie, that I hate to think how essentially immoral you must be under- 
neath." Is Paul right? Hov; do you know? 

i. VJhy does Babbitt feel a "curious reckless joy" when he agrees with some- 
thing that contradicts his "defense of duty and Christian patience"? 

VJhat does this indicate about Babbitt's "defense"? 

CHAPTER VI 

1. a. How does Babbitt Ipok at mechanical devices? VJhy does Lewis keep telling 

us about Babbitt's interest in gadget ry? 

b. How does Babbitt differ from his father-in-law? Which does Lewis probably 
find more admirable? Why? 

c. Is Babbitt's estimate of himself "just"? 

2. Why does Lems include the scene with Graff? What does it reveal about 

Babbitt? Does he enjoy his role as an executive? 

3. a. What kind of arguments does the family use in order to try and persuade 

Eat. itt to buy a car? Vi/hat values are implied in such arguments? 

b. VJhy is the twentieth century called "barbarous"? VJhy does Lewis compare 
the present to the Middle Ages? 

c. VJhy does Babbitt feel unprepared to comment on Milton and Shakespeare? 

VJliy does he prefer the teaching of business English to literature? 

d. VJhat kinds of goals does Ted have? Why does he prefer some occupations 
to others? 

e. Consider the clause, "which the energy and foresight of American commerce 
have contributed to the science of education." Is Lewis being ironic? 

How do you know? VJhat is the significance of the absence of the "owl," or 
"Minerva," and the use of dollar signs? 

f. VJhy does Lewis include the advertisement of the correspondence course in 
public speaking? What does it illustrate? 

g. VJhy does Babbitt call Ted "a young Dempsey"? 

h. From vihere has Ted collected his advertisements? VJhat is Lewis satirizing 
here? 

i. Examine the paragraph beginning, "Trouble with a lot of folks is...." 
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How does this paragraph help ■aa to understand how Lewis' satire works? 
j. What defense of college education does Babbitt make? \i/hat values must he 
have to mke such a defense? 

if* Why did Babbitt find Myra so attractive? Is Lewis satirizing suburban 
marriages? How? 

CHAPTER VII 

1. Why does Lev/is stop here to tell us about the interior of the Babbitt house? 

Is he tr 3 ,dng to make a point about something? Notice the parenthetical 
statements. Why is it compared to a block of artificial ice? 

2. Notice the last sentence of this section. Is there any irony in the phrase 
"at the end of this great and treacherous day of veiled rebellions"? What 
might the "veiled rebellions" be? lillriy "veiled" ones? 

3. a, I'Jhy does Lev/is include the bathtub scene? How does it help characterize 

Babbitt? 

b. Notice the pa 2 a,graph beginning: "Just as he was an Elk...." What is the 

point of this paragraph? Does Lewis imply a judgment against Babbitt? 

VJhat might that judgment be? 

c. VJhy is the preparing of the bed called a "rite"? 

4. a. Vihy do several of the paragraphs begin with^ "At that moment..." Itot do 

these paragraphs tell us about Babbitt? About the people of Zenith? Wliat 
does Lewis satirize in each of these paragraphs? 
b. "l^y does Lewis include Mike Monday? What is Le’//is* object-of-satire in 
this passage? How does he go about suggesting that religion has become a 
business? 

5. Characterize Seneca Doane and Dr. Yavitch. Does Lewis agree with either of 
them? How do you know? 

6. a. What is Offutt’s attitude toward Babbitt? What does he find attractive 

in him? Offensive in him? Are we to accept Offutt's judgment? 

b. Babbitt again dreams about the fairy child. VJhat might she represent 
to Babbitt? The sea? 

CHAPTER VIII 

1. What does the planning of the dinner party reveal about the Babbitts* con- 
ception of themselves and their role in Zenith society? 

2. a. Wliy is Babbitt's questioning the worth of a Floral Heights dinner party 

referred to as a "sacrilege"? 

b. Why does Lev/is tell us about the "manner of obtaining alcohol under the 
reign of righteousness and prohibition"? Why does he link up righteous- 
ness and prohibition? 

c. Why does Lmls keep reminding us that Babbitt originally came from Catawba* 

d. VJhy doesn’t Babbitt own a shaker? Is he a prude? 
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«. Why is the drinking of cocktails called "a canonical rite"? 

Lcvds use the word "rite" to describe so many of Babbitt's activities. 

f. ;Vhy is Babbitt called "a moist and ecstatic alnoner"? 

g. VJhat kinds of arguments are given for and against prohibition? what one 
thing do they have in common? 

h. Is there any difference between Babbitt's giiests and the small towns- 
people they describe? _ 

3* a. What does Lewis probably think of the "poetry of industrialism . uoe 
he probably regard it as a "literary line where you got to open up new 
territory"? 

b. Is Frink's Zeeco ad possessed of "an elegant color"? 

CHAPTER JCjc 

1. a* VJhat is the novel's attitude toward the women of Floral Heights? 

b. Are the Swansons perfect examples of the general pattern described? 

VJhy or why not? 

c. Notice EabbitUs opening compliment to Louetta Swanson. What does it 
suggest about him? about her? 

d. Is there any humor in the suggestion that Frink and Dante are fellow 
poets? 

e. VJhy is Babbitt upset? Why does he have an "impression of a slaggy cliffy,,' 

2, How does Babbitt win permission to go on his and Paul's fishing trip? What 
does he think of his new-won freedom? 

CHAPTER X 

1. a. VJhy is it appropriate that the Rieslings live in the apartment Lewis 

describes? 

b. Does Zilla view life as "a plot against her"? How does Lewis dramatisse 
her view of life? VJhy is she compared to a Medusa? VJhy does Babbitt 
call her a combination of Queen Victoria and Cleopatra? 

c. Why to "a connaisseur of scenes" is nothing more enjoyable than a thcrough, 
melodramatic, egotistic humility"? 

2. What' is the purpose of the scene about the buying of fishing tackle? 

3. a. Notice the paragraph beginning, "Which of them said which has never been 

determined...." liJhat does this paragraph ' Mrize? Has the same thing 
been satirized before? 

b. Consider the context of the sentence: "They admired and loved one another 

now," Does this sentence help us to understand what Lewis is doing in 
this entire scene? 

c. How does this scene reveal the difference between Paul and Babbitt? 
CHAPTER XI 

1. What does Babbitt fail to perceive about Paul when they go to look at the 
ocean liners? 

2. a. Is the dog in tbs paragraph at the beginning of section 2 like Babbitt 

in any way? 

b. VJhy does this passage end with the sentence, "for once. Babbitt under- 
stood him"? 

3. WUjT Uooo P.'i\ .1 out. of place at the lodge? 
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4. Hovr does Lewis manage to keep pointing out the differences between Paul and 
Babbitt? Why does he? Are they entirely’- different or are they similar in 
some ways? 

CHAPTER XII 

1. VJhy does Le^iris continually talk about Babbitt ’ s attempts to cease smoking? 

Is Lewis against smoking? 

2. a. Babbitt’s going to ball games and yelling is described as a ’’rite." What 

is ritualistic about this activity? VJhat does the word ’’rite” suggest 
about Babbitt's attitude toward going to baseball games? 

b. How does Lewis satirize Babbitt's "patriotism” and "love of sports”? 

c. Notice the repetition of "hustle” in the last two paragraphs of this 
section. Why is it repeated so often? Can't Lewis find another word? 

3. Why does Lewis include this section about the Country Club? 

4. a. How docs he satirize the Chateau? li/hat does he find wrong with it, the 

perfoimances, the spectators? 

CHAPTER XIII 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 



How does Babbitt happen to be asked to speak to the S.A.R.E.B.? Is it 
important that it is accidental? 

What does Lewis imply, in this section, about Babbitt's self-confidence and 
intellectual ability? 

a. Is it significant that the tune of the song is "Auld Lang Syne"? 

b. Why does Babbitt become more sedate? How is his self-confidence restored? 

c. Why should Lewis so contrive that he see Lucile McKelvey? What does she 
represent to Babbitt? to Lewis? 

How does this scene reveal what might be called Babbitt's "boobism"? 

a. Notice Lewis' comment about the pastor's invocation. VJhat is his attitude 
tov/ard the practice of invocations at this kind of convention? 

b. Does Mr. Knowlton's attitude toward his guests coincide with Lewis'? 

Is Babbitt's purpose in presenting this speech to: "Give the Profession a 

boast ^ . Support your answer by citing passages from the novel. 

What IS attacked in this section? 

a. How does Lewis parody typical convention resolutions? 

b. Does ^bbitt probably underrate or overrate his importance and ability? 
How do the parties that follow the convention poit-ray Babbitt's social inept- 
ness? his attempt to be a "big man"? 

V* Lewis say, "and never listened to one another"? 

b. Why does Lewis mention the amount of the tip for the hat girl? 

IfVhy IS Babbitt's excursion not "officially recognized even by himself"? 



CHAPTER XIV 



1. a. T^y does Lewis say that Harding "was appointed”? Why not elected? 

b. is the sentence, ''He deserved his glory," ironical? The sentence, "He 
did not confuse his audience by s5.11y subtleties? 

c. How great and enduring is Babbitt's fame? 

2. a. VJhy do you suppose our hero includes an anecdote about Lincoln? 

b. How does Babbitt's family regard him? How does Babbitt see himself? 

3. a,. Why doesn't Babbitt accept the offer of appointments for his "poor * :?>•. 

relations"? 
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b. Demonstrate that Lewis pai^dies after-dinner speeches in this section. 
Point to particular after-dinner cliches which are here aped.^ 

c. Babbitt spends a great deal of time describing the Solid American Citizen. 
VJhat kinds of values does he attribute to him? Why does he constantly 
contrast America and Europe? Does Lewis imply that he does not have a 
very highly developed cultural and aesthetic sensitivity? Where? 

d. Look at the last sentence of the quote from Frink. What does ^nteixe 

suggest about our society and culture? What does Lewis think of Frink s 
poem? 

e. What does Babbitt's comparison of statistics and the "good news or the 
Bible" tell us about his view of business and of religion? 

f. When Babbit says, "the way of the righteous is not all roses," to what 

kind of righteousness does he refer? ^ 

g. VJhy does Babbitt attack teachers, lecturers, and journalists? What role 

would he assign to the intellectual? 

4. Why might Lewis report Grunch's encouragement of Babbitt and Babbitt's re- 
action to it? 



CHAPTER XV 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



4» 



5. 



Consider the sentence, "Fame did not bring the social advancement which the 

Babbitts deserved." Is Lewis serious here? Is Babbitt's attitude a sour"* 

grape attitude? 

a. Why does Lewis link up "true American diversions" and "spiritual out- 
pourings"? . , 

b. Again Lewis contrasts Paul and Babbitt. What might Paul's role be in this- 
novel? 

c. What kind of man is McKelvey? Why does Lewis say that "he was not hinde:^ 
ed by scruples, by either the vice or virtue of the Older ^ritan traditio 

d. How does Babbitt look upon a college education? Has his view of its 
usefulness changed in the course of the novel? Why or why not? 

Lewis says that "heaviness was over them" for "no reason that was clear to 

Babbitt." Is the reason clear to the other characters? to the reader? 

a. Why after reading the account about Boak does Babbitt wish not to be 
invited to a dinner given for Doak? Does he exhibit any pride in saying 
this? 

b. VJhy is Babbitt "oppressed with futility"? Does he ever admit to himself 

or anyone hie social inepbness? . ^ 

a, Wliat does the dinner party at the Overbrooks reveal about the Babbitts 

conception of society? 

b. Leviis notes that the Babbitts do not speak of the Overbrooks again. 
Earlier he said that they do not speak of the McKelvey s. VJhy do they 
rule out of their conversation two such different families? 



CHAPTER, XVI 

1. a. VJhat is Lewis' attitude toward lodges and "secret orders '|?^ How do you 

knovf? How does he explain the motives of Americans who join them? 
b. Notice the comment about Zilla. Why does Lewis compare her to the lost 
man? 

2. a. What do the titles of the columns by the pastor suggest about his concep- 

ticnj’. of Christianity? 

b. Why does T^swio pr^dn-b out. tJha.t, Drew's is Presbyterian and his 
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church building Episcopalian? Is there an implicit contradiction? 

3, a. How does Babbitt conceive of heaven? Is Lewis satirizing something? 

b. What motivates Babbitt’s attendance at church? What role does he assign 
to the church? Is Babbitt’s thinking, from Lewis’ point of view, mis- 
directed? 

c. Does Lewis apparently agree with Babbitt’s assessment of Sunday School 
teachers? How do you know? 

d. li/hy is Babbitt attracted to ’’moral power”? Does Lewis agree with his 
admiration of ’’moral power”? 

e. Is there any similarity between the rhetoric of the Sunday School journals 
and that of the advertisements and speeches we have encountered earlier 
in the novel? Point out specific words, phrases, metaphors. 

4. Why should Babbitt refer to the ’’Christian life” as ’’enterprising”? 

CHAPTER XVII 

1. a^ How can a mansion be ’’virtuous and aloof”? 

b. Why does Lewis so contrive that Eathorne has drinks served? 

c. Notice the plan Babbitt outlines. Does it sound like earlier plans at 
all? What point is Lewis making? 

2. Why is this section included? Notice the last sentence. 

3. a. How does Lewis satirize the success of the methods Babbitt employs to 

develop the Sunday School? Supply specific evidence for your position, 
b. How do Babbitt and his friends regard Babbitt’s working for the Sunday 
School? 

4. How does Escott regard Doctor Drew? Is Escott’s article satirical at all? 

5. What does this section reveal about Babbitt’s attitude toward church and 
religion? 

CHAPTER XVIII 

1. a. VJhy does Lewis suggest that Eunice resembles the fairy child of Babbitt’s 

dreams? 

b. How does Lewis use this section to satirize the relationship of the 
businessman father to his offspring? 

2. Is Babbitt disturbed by the goings-on at the party? Or is he simply jealous? 

How do you know? 

3. Does Lewis perhaps agree with Ted’s jud©nent of his father? To what extent? 

4. How does this scene reveal Babbitt’s lack of understanding of himself? 

5. Babbitt in this section again perceives a so 3 t of spiritual malaise in his 
life. Is there any indication that he will ever be cured? 

CHAPTER XIX 

1. a. I'^hat have the first two paragraphs of this chapter to do with one another? 
b. Is there anything ironical about Babbitt’s discovery of the dishonest 

practices of Stan Graff, in this chanter ? 

2. Is Stan Graff’s criticism of Babbitt sound? Does Lewis agree with it? How 
do you know? 

3. a. How do Babbitt and Ted value marriage? 

b. Is there any indication why Babbitt feels lonely when Ted leaves Chicago? 

c. Why might Lewis find it appropriate to have Babbitt encounter Doak at this 
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point in the novel and not earlier? 

d. How does Babbitt's encounter with Doak shatter his social categorizing? 

e. Does Lewis seems to agree with Doak's judgment of American society? to 
approve of Doak and English society? 

4. I''/hy is Babbitt so surprised to see Paul? Does his reaction to Paul and his 
mistress suggest something about his character? 

CHAPTER XX 

1. a. lf!)hy does Lewis use the words ’’secure" and ’’moral’’ together? 

b. On what grounds does Babbitt criticize Paul's conduct? Are they sound? 

c. Is Paul's conduct, morally considered, worse than some of Babbitt's 
business deals? TiJhat does Babbitt think about this question? Lewis? 

The reader? 

2. Does Babbitt's lying for Paul achieve any real purpose? Is Babbitt ' s Merest 
in protecting Paul or their marriage? 

CHAPTER XXI 

1. a. Why does Lewis give such a detailed account of the Boosters' Luncheon? 

b. Does Lewis share Frink's attitude toward culture? 

c. lilhy does Lewis so contrive that Babbitt should discover that Paul has shot 
Zilla only moments after he has been elected vice-president? 

CHAPTER XXII 

1. a. What is the ’’obscenity of fate’’? li/hy does Babbitt try to avoid it? 

b. Why does Paul probably refuse to see Babbitt? Does Babbitt understand 
why? 

c. VJhy should Lewis say that Myra ’’exulted’’ when she comments on Paul's and 
Zilla 's marriage? 

d. Is Maxwell’s judgment on Babbitt sound? Provide evidence to show that it 
is or is not. 

2. Why does Babbitt appreciate the avoiding of talking about Paul at the Rough- 
necks' table? 

3. Why is Babbitt's world meaningless without Paul? 

CHAPTER Xmi 

1. a. Ii/hy does Babbitt object to Verona’s books? 

b. A philosopher has said, "A man's religion is what he does when he isalcnel'.. 
If this is so, what is Babbitt's religion? 

c. How has Babbitt's dream of the fairy girl changed? Does the change pcrtend 
anything for the future? 

2. lilhy is Babbitt characterized as a ’’conscious rebel’’? 

3. How is this section related to the dream in the preceding chapter? 

4. Why does Babbitt think of Paul in this section? Will Babbitt become another 
Paul? 

CHAPTER XnV 

1. a. Irftiy is the previous night referred to as one of ’’fog’’? 
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b. In what way are Babbitt and Paul "dead"? 

2, a. Wliy does Babbitt prefer Mrs. Judique to Mrs, Swanson? 

3. a. Why does Lewis spend so much time describing Babbitt’s reaction to the 

shampooing? 

b. What is significant about Babbitt’s observing that the manicure girl is 
"a fine girl, a good girl*— but not too uncomfortably good"? 

4« a. How does Babbitt rationalize his date with the manicure girl? 
b. VJhat does this episode teach Babbitt? 

CHAPTER XXV 

1. Notice the last sentence in the section, "He was hunted...." How does Lewis 
make Babbitt more than an individual man here? 

2. a, liiJhy does Lewis observe, "He was well“t rained"? 

b. Is there any hint of inevitability in Babbitt’s life? 

3. a. IrJhat hint about the future is implied in Babbitt’s vacation preparations? 

b. Are Babbitt’s speculations about what he could do sound ones? 

c. Is it ironical that Babbitt should become homesick? 

d. Is Babbitt’s resolution at the end of this section suspect? 

4. VJhat do Babitt’s reflections upon Zenith suggest about his attempt to rebel? 

CHAPTER XXVI 

1. How is it that Babbitt can suddenly understand Zilla? 

2, How has Zilla changed? Is her change for the good? Support your answer 
with evidence from the text. How does Babbitt react? Does the reader react 
in the same way that Babbitt does? Why or why not? 

3» Has Babbitt really changed? TrJhy or why not? If he hasn’t, what is Lewis 
implying? 

CHAPTER XXVII 

1. a. How is the preacher’s sermon a defense of the establishment? 

b. Does the reader get the feeling that Babbitt is now a true liberal? Why 
or why not? 

2. a. Why can't Babbitt account for Doane and Brackbank’s marching? 

3. Why should Babbitt be frightened? 

4* What has Grunch come to represent?’ 

5. What does Mrs. Babbitt represent? Are we to agree with her. Babbitt, or 

neither? > ^ > 9 

CHAPTER XXVIII 



1. a. Is Babbitt interested only in business as he goes to see Mrs. Judique? 
What indicates he is? that he is not? 

b. Why is Mrs. Judique compared to "a light on the horizon"? 

c. Notice the sentence, "They agreed that prohibition was prohibitive ." 

T'llhat is Lewis ’ judgment on their conversation? Are there aiw other such 
sentences? 

d. Is Mrs, Judique 's apparent admiration of Babbitt genuine? 
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CHAPTER mX 

1. How does Babbitt become ''experiiiiv^ntal”? 

2. a. How has Babbitt's home life changed? for the better or the worse. 

b. VJhy does Myra decide to go on a vacation? 

c. What happens to Babbitt's fim resolution? 

3. a. Why in the first sentence does Lewis say, "seemed to control"? 

b. What does Babbitt find wrong with the Midnight People? Are we to agree 
with him? Why does his opinion change? 

c. Notice the words: "straitened conventions, . .of their life of pleasure 

and freedom." Is Lewis somehow ironical? 

4. a. Why are comments about "religion, love or gardening" grouped together? 

b. Why has his view of Doppelbrau changed? 

c. What indications are there that Babbitt has completely changed his way 
and view of life? Are there any that he hasn't, except for appearances. 

CHAPTER XXX 

1. Does the reconciliation of George and Myra Babbitt appear peimanent? 

2. How does Babbitt's view of his wife change? Why does he see her "as a human 
being"? Hasn't he before? 

3. Of what does Myra's rebellion consist? Does it promise to be like George s. 

4. a. What is Babbitt's reaction to Mrs. Mudge? l-Jhat is Lewis' attitude toward 

her? How do you know? 

b. Is there something contradictoiy about the "message" of Mrs* Mudge and 
the Babbitts' conversation after the lecture? 

CHAPTER XXXI 

1. What do Babbitt ' s varying reflections upon Tanis and Myra suggest about his 
change in character? 

2, a. What kinds of emotional crises does Babbitt face in this section? If 

he were changed completely would they be crises? 
b. Why is Babbitt’s freedom called "a barren freedom of icy Northern winds". 

CHAPTER XXm 

1. VJhy is Babbitt said to be a martyr? Why should Lewis use such a word to 
describe him? 

2. How does Babbitt's action in this scene contradict his resolution of the 
previous night? 

3. a* Why does Babbitt feel that if he gives in to the delegation from the Good 

Citizen's League he will give in to everything? 
b. Are we to admire Babbitt for refusing to join the League? Support your 
position with evidence from the entire novel. 

4. With whom is the reader to agree, Babbitt or his wife? 

5. a. How does the business world pressure Babbitt to become what he once was? 

Why? . Because they are interested in Babbitt as a person? 

b. VJhy does Babbitt steadfastly refuse to return to the security of confoimilj 

c. What kind of comfort does Babbitt receive from Ted and Eiinice? 
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CHAPTER Xmil 

1, a. What kind of voice is a •’spiritual” voice? . « t xu 

b. What effect does the sickness of Myra have upon Babbitt. Is there any 
indication that Babbitt and she will again have a "good" marriage. 

c. Is the reconciliation scene after the announcement of the impending oper- 
ation too sentimental to be genuine? Does this suggest anything abou 

Lewis' attitude? « -xxo 

d. IrJhy does the flask of alcohol in the laboratory bother Babbitt. 

2, VJhy does George Babbitt become a Good Citizen now, and not earlier or er. 

CHAPTER XXXIV 

1. a. l''jfhy does Lewis compare the League to the English aristocracy? Is the 

comparison satiric or complimentary? ^ ^ « to. 

b. Is the League portrayed as an upholder of American ideals. Why or why 

not? 

2. Why does Lewis include this scene? . xv 

3. Why does Babbitt find the return to the athletic club more satisfying than 

domestic peace? -. • vno 

4. -5. does Babbitt say, ''They've licked me; licked me to the finish . 

How has he been licked? By whom? 

6. a. What is the significance of Babbitt's confession to Ted? 

b. Why must Ted and Eunice's elopement be announced here and not earlier? 

B. DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. The first chapter of Babbitt exemplifies the way in which Lewis uses diction 
and irony in order to satirize. The following series of questions should 
provide you with guidelines in discussing Lewis' use of diction and irony. 

a. VJhat does the word ''Zenith'' mean? Do you think the name for the city was 
chosen at random by Lewi.s, or does the name somehow relate to the theme 
of the novel, at least as the theme is expressed in the first chapter? 

Does Babbitt, in other words, believe that American civilization is at 

a zenith? Why or why not? Support your answer from the attitudes and 
opinions Babbitt expresses in this chapter. 

b. Read again the first paragraph of the novel. What are the two meanings, 
one usual and one archaic, for the word ''’aspire'”? Can towers, or any 
other inanimate object really aspire, ' "if one understands 'aspire' in 
its usual sense? Gan a tower "'aspire '"if the word is read in its archaic 
sense? But who might see the tower 'aspiring' in the usual meaning of the 
word? 

c. The words austere ”', sturdy and '"delicate "'describe the office building* 
in the center of Zenith. In what ways is Babbitt's life austere, sturdy, 
and delicate? 

d. The tovfers of Zenith are '"frankly and beautifully office buildings."' This 
is not an "objective'' description of scenery, but an emotional as well 
as a rational reaction to the towers. Who would see the towers in this 
way? VJhy? 

2. Consider the setting in which this novel takes place. Does Lewis' descriptin 
of the city in the opening paragraphs suggest the values of those who live 
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th«po? Does Lewis intend that the reader believe this to be a real city? 

Would not the reader find the novel more realistic if it were set in Chicago? 

3. a. Babbitt, says Lewis, "never put on his B.V.D.'s without thanking the God 

of Progress,..." What does "progress" mean here? Why does Babbitt regard 
it as a god? Does Lewis share Babbitt’s view? How do you know? 

b. There is a school of thinkers given to an optimistic view which holds 
that things are getting |,»ctter in eveiy way every day. Would Babbitt 
agree with such an argument? Is he that optimistic? Is his dream about 
the fairy child related in any way to his qptimistic view of history? 

4« Le^'/is often uses religious vocabulary when he describes Babbitt’s activities. 
You might wish to make a list of the religious words he uses and the activ- 
ities he describes with them. For instance, he often uses the word "rite." 
li/hy does Lewis use religious vocabulary to describe apparently secular or 
non-religious activities? What does this vocabulary allow him to say about 
Babbitt’s view of things? about Babbitt’s society? 

5. When Lewis created Babbitt, he could have assigned Babbitt almost any occupa- 
tion, Babbitt could have been made a lawyer, a doctor, a professor, a minister 
Is there any reason why he might have made Babbitt a real estate broker? Why 
not a lawyer? a banker? Does Babbitt’s being a real estate broker allow 
Lewis to satirize something that he could not have had Babbitt had another 
occupation? What? In answering thii^ question you might try to determine why 
another character — say Littlefield or McKelvey — could not be the hero 
without drastically changing the novel. 

6. a. Lewis records several business transactions in which Babbitt plays a lead- 

ing role. What is characteristic of these transactions? Why does Lewis 
include these accounts? 

b. Is Babbitt, as Lewis portrays him, more interested in means or ends? 

Toward what end is most of Babbitt’s activity aimed? How does Babbitt 
choose the means by which he achieves those ends? 

7* Sex and marital relationships become important in Lewis’ satire of American 
culture. Below you will find a series of questions designed to help you 
discover why Lewis concerns himself with sex and narital relationships in his 
novel. 

a. Consider the marriage of Paul and Zilla. Look at Chapter IV, section iii. 
Do you think Paul’s complaints to Babbitt are the result of a temporary 
depression? Or do they express a far deeper, permanent dissatisfaction 
with his life? Support your answer with evidence from the text. Try 
especially to decide whether it is his wife or society that Paul is attack* 
ing. Or is it both? What is the connection between his wife’s behavior 
and the values of Zenith upper— middle class society? 

b. Later, Paul becomes unfaithful to Zilla and eventually wounds her with a 
pistol shot. Is this a probable end to their relationship? Do the con- 
sequent events concerning Paul and Zilla — Paul’s imprisonment and Zilla 
religious conversion — in any way comment on their former marriage? 

c. How is the Paul-Zilla marriage used to portray certain characteristics of 
Babbitt? How does Babbitt’s intervention in their ma:rital problems allow 
the author to expose Babbitt? 

d. Consider the marriage of George and Myra Babbitt. How does Babbitt think o 
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his wife? How does Myra regard her husband? Does Lewis wish us to take 
their marriage as typical of middle-class American marriages? If so, what 
comment is Lewis making upon Anerican attitudes towards marriage? 

©. Babbitt, like Paul, becomes unfaithful to his wife. Why does Babbitt 
become unfaithful? Can his action be defended? Why or why not? Is his 

seeking after pleasure in any way related to his seeking after fame and 
materi'^l gain? 

f. Consider the courtships of Babbitt’s two children. How do Ted and Verona 
differ in their views of marriage? VJhy does Lewis so contrive that both 
^ married before the end of the novel? Is either marr i age 

an Ideal one from Lev;is» point of view? Supply evidence to support your 
position w 

Throughout the novel, Lewis includes newspaper accounts, advertisements, and 
speec es given by Babbitt, li/hat do these speeches, accounts, and advertise- 

in common? VJhat might be Lewis’ purpose in including the languag; 
of all three kinds of presentation? 

includes religious professionals such as Mike Monday 
2^?^* ^^''^at is Lewis’ view of the American church? of Sunday 

ov.Q^* + American preachers? Does Lewis suggest that religion ought to 
be eradicated from American society? e £> 

Ii+ho fo^mial problems in this novel. One of them is that, 

diunougn the novel begins as an account of one day in the life of Babbitt, 

all a series of essays on certain aspects of American culture, 

some way related to Babbitt. Is Babbitt’s character 
Or Lewis’ satire of religious conventions, Sunday School, etc? 

these objects be more effectively satirized without Babbitt’s 



conv^r^-i!!??®®T^r^ change in the course of the novel. Is his change 
to comTnoy»+' does Lewis have him change? Does his change allow Lewis 

lickeT^«^ society? Wliy does Babbitt finally say, ’’They’ve 

licked me. They’ve licked me to the finish”? 

the basically two satiric purposes: (1) to expose 

its faults ^ society in the hope that the society will see 

authS re-om in accordance with the view of life implied by the 

inp- an ai+fti 4 .-^ ©xpose the faults and follies of a society without offer- 

action. Which kind of satire do we have in 

thTiS;! ILT this novel Lewis' conception of the ideal society, 

the foreffm'no'r, evidence to support your position. The answers to 

see the question, "Does Lewis 

see any hope for the modem American man?" 



III. the great GATSnV 



which'Anericans P'^^blished in 1925, the reckless Twenties, a period in 

World War I In Tho% from the rigorous discipline necessitated by 

"^tion era with Fitzgerald portrays the society of the Prohibi 

vateS bv nef ^ infused with a new wealth, capt£ 

Germany, ^ ranced by the new automobiles, flushed with victory over 
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Fitzgerald seems to have been immensely attracted to wealth and the power 
and things it can purchase. But, he also has a distrust of wealth. In the novel 
you are going to read, you v;ill discover perhaps to what extent he is attracted 
to wealth and to what extent he distrusts it. Even more, you may discover what 
moral and spiritual weaknesses Fitzgerald perceives in American society of the 
Twenties . 

As you read this novel, keep in mind that Nick tells the story. The crucial 
question is, "Does Nick correctly o^dge Gatsby and his society?" 

A. STUDY QUESTIONS 

CHAPTER I 

1. Look at the adiace the narrator’s father has given. Is there a hint of pride 
in this advice? Does this advice mean that one should never criticize? If 
one has to take into account the social-economic environment that a person 
has grown up in, can one ever criticize him? On what grounds? 

2. Is the narrator being a bit proud in the opening paragraphs? “Why the refer- 
ence to his college career? 

3. VJhat does the narrator mean when he says that "reserving judgments is a 
matter of infinite hope"? According to this view, what does one hope for? 

4. If you find the narrator proud of his reservation of judgment, do you find 
him sympathetic at all? Point to particular words and sentences to support 
your position. 

5. a. ll/hat is the limit of his suspending jud^ent? When must he begin to make 

judgments? 

b. Consider the sentence: "Conduct may be founded on the hard rock...." 

What is the metaphor used here? As what is conduct regarded? Notice the 
words "founded," "hard sTOck^" "wet marshes." 

c. In the next sentence the narrator uses the words "in unifom" and "at 
moral attention." How would he have men conduct themselves? 

d. Is there a contradiction between this statement and his father’s advice? 
Is "riotous excursions with privileged glimpses into the human heart" 
another v/ay of phrasing his father’s advice? 

6. a. Notice the paradoxical nature of the first sentence about Gatsby. If 

he scorns everything Gatsby stands for, how can he like him? 

b. Now that vre know the narrator, Nick, scorns everything that Gatsby stands 
for, ritzgerald must somehow make his readers go along with Gatsby, one 
of the central characters in the novel. How will our knowledge of Nick’s 
scorn affect our reaction to Gatsby when he is introduced? Would it not 

better if Fitzgerald had waited to let us know how Nick feels 
about Gatsby? 

c. Study the clause "If personality is an unbroken series of gestures...." 

Do we nomally define "personality" in this way? Notice that this senten- 
begins with a hypothetical premise: "If ... then". Does the constructio: 

of the sentence reveal anything about Nick’s view of this definition of 
’personality"? 

d. the comparison of Gatsby to a seismograph in any way inform us of 
Nick’s attitude toward Gatsby? lifliy doesn’t he compare Gatsby to some- 

t ing alive, something other than a machine? What does this comparison 
suggest about Gatsby? 




Gatsbjr, according to Nick, "turned out all right at the end." Nick here is 
defending Gatsby. To v;hat does he attribute Gatsby’s tragedy? What is the 
"foul dus=^'? V/hat might have "preyed" on Gatsby? 

a. The title of this novel indicates that Gatsby should be its hero. IVhy, 

then, does Fitzgerald have Nick tell us about his past? j xv, t? +'> 

b. What implicit judgments does Nick make about the Middle West and the bastr 
Is there any indication that his views have changed during his 

c. Nick is from the Mdwest, the scene of pioneering adventures. Is there 
something ironic about liis becoming "a guide, a pathfinder, an origj^na 
settler "in the East? Does this sentence in any way suggest how Nick sees 
the East? Notice the sentence, "I had that familiar conviction that life 

was beginning over again with summer." 

a. 1^0 is Midas? Morgan? Maecenas? Do these allusions aid in our under- 
standing of Nick's attitudes at this time in his career? ^ • q ho 

b. How can life be "much more successfully looked at from a single window 
Would not more windows give one a better view? VJhy does he say "success- 
fully" and not "more completely" or "better"? 

a. Notice the ilidwestern metaphor, "the great wet barnyard of Long Island 
So\ind." Does it have an ironic quality? 

b. What is the "egg in the Columbus story"? 

Notice that Gatsby and Nick live in West Egg; the Buchanans in East Egg. 

Do the descriptions of the two Eggs contribute to the characterization of 
the various characters? That is, do the descriptions cause us to associate 
different things with the two sets of characters? 

a. In the description of Tom as he looked at age thirty, is there an^hing 
to suggest how Fitzgerald views the relationship of wealth, especially 
inherited wealth, and moral character? 

b. Fitzgerald spends a good deal of time talking about the physical appear- 
ance and prowess of Tom. TiJhat, if a^y thing, does the physical description 
suggest about his moral and spiritual qualities? 

a. What is Nick's first impression of the two women? How does he react to 
Miss Baker? Does her apparent failure to see him and her position on the 
couch suggest anything about her character? 

b. Notice Nick's description of Daisy's voice. Is there anything peculiar 
about the "promise" her voice carries? 

c. Do you believe Daisy when she says "I'm p-paralyzed with happiness"? Why 
or why not? Is there anything in the rest of the scene that supports 
7 /-our answer? 

d. VJhat is Tom's attitude toward the East and, by implication, toward the 
Middle West? Might those attitudes in some way be significant? 

a. What does Daisy's chatter about the longest day in the year indicate aboi 
her? 

b. Daisy and Miss Baker talk with "a bantering inconsequence" which is as 
"cool as their white dresses and their impersonal eyes in the absence of 
all desire." Does the diction of this sentence imply a judgment upon 
the two girls? . VJhat is that judgment? Who makes it? 

c. VJhy does Nick mention "the West"? How do eastern and western attitudes 
toward time and action differ? 

d. What does Tom's mentioning The Rise of the Colored Empires suggest about 
him? Is it a topic appropriate to the social situation? Does Tom have 
a critical mind? Does Daisy? 

What about the comparison of Nick to a rose? Does this comparison comment 
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more on Daisy or on Nick? Find evidence to support your contention. 

16. 1^0 is the "fifth guest" with "shrill metallic urgency"? Why does Nick want 
"to telephone immediately for the police"? 

17. a. Daisy says about her daughter, "I'm glad it's a girl, and I'll hope she'll 

be a fool— that's the best thing a girl can be in this world, a beautiful 
little fool," Later, she says, "Sophisticated— lord, I'm sophisticated." 
From these statements and the passage in which they appear what can we 
infer about the values that direct Daisy's action and life? 
b. Does Nick's reaction to her statements imply a judgment upon Daisy? Upon 
her values? Upon Tom? Upon the society they represent? 

IS. Why does Fitzgerald so contrive that Nick doesn't learn that Miss Baker is 
Jordan Baker before now? l,iJhat suggestions about her past are there? 

19. As he leaves the Buchanan house, Nick is "confused and a little disgusted." 
Why should he be that way? Miat does he think of Tom? Of Daisy? Does his 
confusion and disgust suggest that he has a different set of values than the 
Buchanans? How do their values differ? 

20. Is there anything significant in the observatitxn that Gatsby "gave a sudden 
intimation that he was content to be alone"? 

21. What about the "green light"? With whom is it associated? Whose dock is it? 

CHAPTER II 

1. a. The chapter begins by describing a scene. What words and phrases does 

Fitzgerald use to suggest something about the East? Are there any judg- 
ments implicit ir his passage? 

b. What about Doctor T. J. Eckleburg's eyes? Tilhat do these eyes do? Might 
they be symbolic of something just as the valley of ashes might be symboli 
of something? 

c. VJhat persons does Nick cause us to associate with the scene described? 

2. Is there something incongruous about the place where Tom's mistress lives and 
his coming to see her? Does his having a mistress who lives in a rather 
desolate place suggest something about his outlook? 

3. a. Nick says Mrs. Wilson walked "through her husband as if he were a ghost," 

Is this a comment on Mr. or Mrs, Wilson? 
b. Why is everything but Mrs. Wilson veiled by "a white ashen dust"? 

4. a. What can we tell about Mrs. Wilson from Nick's description of her and her 

activities after they get to New York? 
b. The dog scene seems to have no purpose, but why might Fitzgerald have 
included it? Does it help us perceive something about Tom, Mrs. Wilson, 
or Nick? About all of them? 

5. a. Look at the description of the apartment to which they go. Why the refer- 

ence to Versailles? to the picture? to the magazines? 
b. Why does Nick tell us he io.s drunk only twice in his life? Is it just 
an irrelevant detail? Why should he get drunk on this afternoon? 

6. Why does Fitzgerald create the characters, Catherine and Mr. McKee and his 
wife? Do they represent types or are they carefully drawn, individualizevd 
characters? Do the details included in the description do more than lend a 
kind of reality to their characters? 

7. Is there anything significant in the sentence, "With the influence of the 
dress, her personality had also undergone a change"? Why does she seem to 
expand and the room shrink? 

8. Why does Mrs. Wilson laugh point lessly when she looks at Nick? 
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9. There is recorded a long conversation about love and marriage. Nick makes 
Tew comments and seems to be content to record the conversation. What are 
the characters’ attitudes toward love and marriage? toward other people? 

10. Nick says he "was within and without, simultaneously enchanted and repelled 
by the inexhaustible variety of life." Is there any iiTony in that statement? 
If so, what does it suggest about his attitude toward the characters involved 
in the preceding scene? 

11. VJhy does the little dog keep re-appearing in the narrative? 

12. This whole scene appears confused, disorganized. ¥e are never sure what is 
going on. Is it because Nick has had too much whiskey? 

CHAPTER III 

1. a. The opening paragraphs of Chapter III represent Fitzgerald’s prose at its. 

best. We see this scene through Nick’s eyes, and it is interesting 
not only to discover what Nick sees, but how he sees it. Miy are the 
gardens "blue"? I#iy are there "men and girls," not "men and women"? Why 
are they compared to moths? Does such a comparison suggest anything 
about them? Why does he tell us about the oranges and lemons? 
b. Examine these paragraphs — through the one ending, "The party has begun." 
Are there words, phrases, and sentences in these paragraphs that indicate 
how Nick feels about the parties and the party-goers? Is there anything 

intended when this description ends with the short sentence, 

"The party has begun"? 

2. a. ^plain the meaning of the phrase "with a simplicity of heart that was 

its own ticket of admission." Is there any hint of irony? 
b. Does Nick find the party exciting and entertaining? Ii/hat does your 

answer to that question imply about the divergence between Nick’s view of 

life and that of the guests? >Jhat one thing occupies the minds of the 
guests? 

3. a. Nick again hears rumors about Gatsby. li/hat had he heard before? Why 

haven’t we met Gatsby yet? Does the statement in the early chapters 
about Gatsby’ s turning out all right and the "foul dust" help you explain 
Fitzgerald’s method? 

b. Why is the owl-like bespectacled man so surprised to find real books in 

Gatsby’ s ^brary? Does this scene in any way suggest a contrast between 
Gatsby and some other people? 

c. This party is given by Gatsby; he is the host. But he is nowhere to be 
found. That’s rather odd isn’t it, or is it? 

4. a. Nick says that after two glasses of champagne, the scene changed "into 

something significant, elemental, profound." Is he being satirical v/hen 
he makes this statement?^ What does this statement suggest about Nick’s 
, 1 V ® toward the earlier scenes? the immediately succeeding one? 

b. Nick has much to say about Gatsby ’s smile and the way he talks. Why, 

sailing, does Gatsby look like "an elegant young rough- 
neck . Is there any implication that Gatsby is less than he seems? more 
than he appears? 

c. Again, Nick hears rumors about Gatsby’ s past. Why might Fitzgerald 
steadfastly refuse to tell us about Gatsby’s past? Why does Nick find it 

that Gatsby could have come from Louisiana or New York? 

5. Is there anything iax>nical in Jordan’s statement that small parties are "so 
intimate ’ and lacking in privacy? What does this suggest about Jordan, about 
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Gatsby, about his guests? 

6. Gatsby, according to Nick, remains aloof and rather detached from his guests. 
Does Nick also? Does Nick imply admira tion for Gatsby? Iilhat does he seem 
to find attractive in Gatsby that is lacking in the other guests? 

?• Comment on the sentence, "She had a fight with a man who says he’s her husband*. 
Does it help us characterize the attitudes of the guests? Is the girl’s 
ciying while trying to sing funny? Why or why not? Is she really heart- 
broken or just overly sentimentall How do you know? 

8. Note that ’’the eagerness in his / Gatsby’ s_/ manner tightened abruptly into 

ormality as several people approached him to say good-by. ’* Does this suggest 
how Gatsby regards his guests? 

9. The scene about a guest’s car’s losing its wheel seems irrelevant to the 
story. Mght there be some reason for its inclusion? 

10. ^andne the sentence that begins "A sudden emptiness seemed to flow..,.’’ 

I3 this sentence essential to our understanding of Gatsby? Pay close attentkn 
to the kinds of words used here, 

11, Nick now interrupts the story. Why doee he? Is it important that he tell 
us what he does daily? Can you discern wha-t' Nick’s attitude is toward the 
people he works with? toward the strange women he meets on the street? 

TO ^9-le Club? Does he feel at ease in this world? 

* i-hat ’’most affectations conceal something eventually, even though 

they d.on t at the beginning.’’ Have his experiences supported the truth of 

I'k I'Jhy might he say this about Jordan Baker? 

anything significant about the fact that Nick feels he must break 
oil nis relationship with his girl-friend back home? Does this feeling in 
any way set him off from other people we have encountered in the novel? 

14. Why IS the conversation about Jordan’s driving included? Does it add to our 
understanding of her? of Nick? 

15. Notice the last paragraph in this chapter. Is Nick overly proud here, or 
for Nick?^^ honest? Does this paragraph increase or decrease our sympathy 
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1. Why does this scene take place on Sunday? Why not Monday? 

b. Notice the names of the guests. Where are the Johnsons, the Millers, the 

c. How does he characterize some of the guests? Does his charaoteilzation 
comment on certain segments of society? How? 

3. Nick coirments on the way Gatsby balances himself on the dashboard of his car, 

he says It IS ’’pculiarly American." Is there a hint of satire in this 
SoSd\e? ^eing satirized? Is there any implication about how things 

4. How has Nick’s view of Gatsby changed? Why? Does this paragraph somehow 
prepare us for a better understanding of Gatsby? Does it suggest that Gatsby 
also conceals something behind his affectation? What might he be concealing? 

5. a. We now get a version of Gatsby’ s past from Gatsby. miy does Fitzgerald 

include such a scene? 

b. Is it somehow significant that Gatsby was born in the Middle West? That 
he claims to have been educated at Oxford? Why does he say he was born 
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in San Francisco? 

c. Does Nick believe Gatsby’s story? Why or why not? 

d. What is Gatsby’s attitude toward the First VJbrld War? Does his statement 
about it suggest something about his previous jiife? 

e. Is there anything noteworthy in Nick's comparison of Gatsby's story to 
"a dozen magazines”? 

f. What about Gatsby's medals? Why might he carry them with him? Do they 
make his story more credible? 

Nick describes some of the things he sees as they drive to New York. Why 
does he mention the "valley of ashes," Mrs. Wilson, the encounter with the 

hearse, the Negroes? Why does he end this descriptive passage 
with Even Gatsby could happen, without any particular wonder"? What is 
Nick's attitude toward the things, people, and events he describes? 

Point to particular words, phrases, and sentences. 

scene with Mr. Wolfsheim teach us anything about Gatsby? about 
Nick? What exactly? 

b. Why are the nymphs "Presbyterian"? 

c. Why does Wolfsheim prefer the Metropole? Are his memories pleasant? 

a. How can one eat "vrith ferocious delicacy"? l^at kind of man wears cuff 
links made out of human molars? 

V ^i^zgerald in any way commenting on the American businessman? 

I. i^at do you think of Wolfsheim 's understanding of Gatsby? 

^ ^ roadster"? Vfliy not a red one? 

to our uiiderstand- 

understanding of the plot? of the characters? 

•? historical information been presented before now? IVhy 

not in the first chapter? Ii/hy not late:.'? 

charact^r^‘?^°S by the children. Does it comment upon some of the 
do Who is the Shiek of Araby? Whose love belongs to him? What 

MU lines suggest about how the story is going to work out? 

Ms mrLff "deliver^ suddena^ rCtoe womb of 

feelSgraboM 

Gatoby had so many parties? Why he bought 
from his guests? *** appears so often to be detached and isolated 

onlv^tM significant about the fhrase Nick remembers: "There are 
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Fitj^.gerald go to such lengths to portray Gatsby as a considerate 
who doesn't wish to take advantage of others? Does this 
Gatsby from other characters we have encountered? 

^ ^ ® raining? Fitzgerald could make the sun shine, couldn't he? 

flamboyant quality; he has never before been so 
ner\'ous, so excited. Why the sudden change? 

me®tinrr^vpa/«Hoi\ between Gatsby and Daisy? What does this 

^ reveal about the three characters involved? 

into'^the tw'S\he noveil®''°'^ 
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6. Why has it suddenly stopped raining? 

7» Does the fact that Gat shy had to work three years in order to buy the house 
suggest anything about the purpose for which he lives? 

8. Notice Daisy's conanent about Gatsby's shirts* Is it rather humorous? 

Would one expect this kind of remark from her? Why? 

9. Gatsby mentions a "green light" at the end of the dock. Has it been mention- 
ed before? VJhere? VJhat might this green light represent to Gatsby? to 
Nick? 

10. VJliy does Fitzgerald have certain songs played and sung? 

11. Why is it raining again? 

CHAPTER VI 

1. James Gatz is from North Dakota. IJhy not Rhode Island? Connecticut? 

2. VJhere has Dan Cody been mentioned before? Who is he? Why is he significant 
in this story? 

3* Vftiat is noteworthy about Gatsby's change of name? Wliat does Nick mean when 
he says Gatsby "sprang from his Platonic conception of himself"? Notice 
the allusions to the Bible and to Christ. Are they ironic or straight? 

How? Is there any indication that Gatsby has deluded himself? 

4* Notice the last clause of this section: "the vague contour of Jay Gatsby 

had filled out to the substantiality of a man.'’ What does this statement 
mean in the context of the foregoing narrative? 

5. How does this narrative satirize the American zeal for "getting ahead"? 

6. Why is it necessary to have Tom and Gatsby encounter one another? How does 
this scene reveal the contrast between Gatsby and Tom? 

I* Nick to present a "green card," not one of another color? 

8. Notice Nick's description of West Egg in the paragraph beginning, "But the 
rest offended her. • • • ’’ What does Nick understand that Daisy fails to? 

9. Is Gatsby realistic in his plans about his proposed marriage to Daisy? 

Do we expect Gatsby to make such a proposal? In what sense does Gatsby 
live in the past rather than the future? 

10. Consider the clause: "...and once there he could suck on the pap of life, 

gu p down the incomparable milk of wonder. " Does this statement give us 
more insight into Gatsby? into his view of life? 

11. Consider the following paragr?iph. How does this paragraph point up the 

TO u between Gatsby's dream and the world in which he lives? 

12. How does Nick react to his conversation with Gatsby? What phrase might he 

e ^ng to say? "There are only the pursued, the pursuing, the busy and 
the tired . or something else? Whatever he is trying to say, how would 
it comment on Gatsby? 

CHAPTER VII 

1. VJho is Tr^Lalchio? Hry to find out. Why is the allusion to Trimalchio 
appropriate at this point? 

2. Why has Gatsby allowed his house to run down? Why does Nick say, "So the 

whole caravansary had fallen in like a card house at the disapproval of her 
eyes"? 

3. Why does Fitzgerald include the scene on the train? Why should the weather 
be SO hot. How does the Buchanan house offer a contrast? VJhy should Tom 
tallc about the sun growing hotter and hotter? 
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4. Jordan says, "Life starts all over again when it gets crisp in the fall." 
Earner Nick has said, I had that familiar convi,ction that life was 
beginning over again with the summer," Do these two contradictory state- 
ments suggest anything? 

5* To what "advertisement of the man" might Daisy be referring? Does this 

suggest something about Fitzgerald's view of Gaisby? of the other char- 
acters? 

6. V^at does Gatsby mean when he says Daisy's voica is full of money? 

/• VJhy does Gatsby' s car have green leather on the seats? 

Q* Doctor T. J. Eckelburg's eyes have to do with anyti\ing? 

7. VJhy is V/ilson's face green? Is there any significance in Wilson and his 
wife's vranting to go V/est? 

10, VJhy does Kick say, "... it occurred to me that there was no difference betweei 
men, in intelligence or race, so profound as the difference between the sick 
and the well"? VJho is sick? I^o is well? 

11. How does Nick regard Tom now? VJhat is wix>ng with Tom? 

• How is Mendelssohn's "ViJedding March" related to anything? VJhy are the chords 
called "portentous"? « jr 

13. l^y does Tom see "himself standing above on the last barrier of civilization"? 
Why does Jo^an then say "we're all white here"? 

14* What does Nick mean when he says, "The transition from libertine to prig was 
so complete"? IiJhy does he feel angry? 

15. VJhy is Tom compared to a clergyman? 

16. VJhy does Daisy say, "You're revolting"? T'Jhat is "thrilling scorn"? 

17. at the sentence, "From the ballroom beneath, muffled and suffocating 
chords were drifting up on hot waves of air." Explain why Fitzgerald chose 
the words "muffled," "suffocating," "hot." 

18. ^at is the "unfamiliar but recognizable look" that comes over Gatsby' s 

-o think Gatsby looks "as if he had killed a man"? 

J.7* What do the words "dead dream" refer to? 

J® "^agnanimous scorn"? How does it differ from "thrilling scorn"? 

21. What has Nick's birthday to do with anything? 

22. How do Daisy and Jordan differ according to Nick? 

23. Why does Nick say, "So we drove on toward death...."? Does Fitzgerald wish 

o give away the rest of the storj»'? Or may "death" have more than one mean- 
ing here? 

24. J^y is the car that killed Myrtle "light green"? Or was it? Who is driving 

the ''death car"? Is there any irony here? Why did Myrtle run out into the 
road? 

25. Why does Nick say, and suddenly that included Jordan too"? VJhy does he 
later say he dislikes Gatsby as well? What do these two statements reveal 
about Nick's character? VJhat does he find wrong with these people? 

^ at color suit does Gatsby have on? VJhat color glow appears in Daisy's 
window? o f'x' ^ 

27. VJhy does Nick say, "... watching over nothing"? Are these words important 
in any way? 

CHAPTER VIII 

Notice that Nick "tossed half-sick between grotesque reality and savage 

frightening dreams." VJhy is reality "grotesque"? Why the contrast of such 
a reality and the dreams? 
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2. li/hy does Nick compare Jay Gatsby to a glass being broken by Tom? 

3. Why "might" Gatsby have despised hrbnself? I^/hy doesn't he? VJhy does Nick 
say "he had committed himself to the following of a grail?" I'Jhab is a 
"grail?-: 

4* Why is Daisy's world called "artificial"? VJhy is the universe a "twiU.ght" 
one? 

5. How does Gatsby feel when he returns to Louisville? Is there any indication 
of a moral judgment against him? 

6* What does Nick tell Ga-bsby as he leaves? What does his farewell mean? Why 
is his dream "incorruptible"? 

7* ^''/hy is it necessary that we have this scene with George and Michaelis? 

8. VJhy does George look at the eyes of Dr. T. J. Eckleburg? Does Wilson's 

statement, "God sees everything," have to do with the Doctor's eyes? Or why 
doesn't it? 

9* Explain the significance of the sentence beginning, "If that was true he 
must have felt...," Do the same for the rest of this paragraph. 

10. Why does Nick call these events a "holocaust"? 

CHAPTER IX 

1. What is a ''racy pasquinade"? Why does Fitzgerald use this particular term? 

2. li/hy does Fitzgerald so contrive that Daisy and Tom have gone? 

3. Why does Nick begin "to have a feeling of defiance, of scornful solidarity 
beti^reen Gatsby and me against them all"? Does this mean that Nick finds 
Gatsby completely acceptable? Are there any indications in the novel that 
he does not? How then can you explain his faithfulness to Gatsby? 

4* Examine V/olfsheim's letter. What do you think of his grief? Is he sincere? 
lilhy or why not? 

5. What is the reaction of Mr. Gatz to Gatsby's death? to the house? How do 
you account for the latter reaction? 

6. Why does Mr. Gatz want his son buried in the East? Is this wish connected 
to any theme in this novel? How? 

7* Characterize Mr, Klipspringer, What kind of man is he? Is he similar to 
Mr. Wolfsheim? 

8. What is the significance of the "schedule" and the "General Resolves"? Is 
iitzgerald satirizing something in this passage? 

9. Notice the sentence, "Nobody came," I/hy does Fitzgerald put this short 
sentence at the end of this paragraph? 

10, The s-bory of Gatsby is now over. Why then do we find Nick telling us about 

memories of a decade earlier, memories that apparently are unrelated to 
Gatsby? 

11. ^at attracts Nick to the Middle West? l-i/hy does Nick point out that the 
iiuportant characters in the story are Westerners? What does Wick find wrong 
with the East?^ What kind of pictures did El Greco paint? 

12, Why does Nick include the scene with Jordan Baker? The one with Tom? How- 
do these scenes allow Fitzgerald to make moral judgments upon Jordan, Tom, 
Nick? What moral judgments does he make? 

13. How does Nick reveal his character when he says that Tom is "rid of my pro- 
vincial squeamishness forever"? 

14* VJhy are the houses called "inessential"? Why does Nick say, "a fresh green 
breast of the new world"? Why does Nick use the words "last and greatest" 
when he talks to Gatsby's dream? 
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15. How do the last two paragraphs suimnarize this novel? Notice the reference 
to the green light, to the future, to the past. What do you expect to come 
after the phrase, "And one fine morning—"? Why doesn’t he complete the 
sentence? What has the last sentence to do with anything? Is it optimistic 
or pessimistic? 

B. DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. Does the definition of "personality" in the first few pages help to explain 

the way in which Fitzgerald portrays his characters? If so, give several 
examples. If not, provide examples that show it does not. ^ 

2. Much of the first chapter is devoted to Nick’s telling us about himself. 

Why doesn’t Fitzgerald launch into the story without all this apparently 
irrelevant mateid-al? Why does Fitzgerald create Nick and use him as a 
narrator? Could not the story be to 14 j'ist as effectively without Nick’s 
narrating it? 

3. Is there any indication of a conflict in the views of life held by the 
characters? Does the West-East dichotomy contribute to our peiceiving such 
a difference, if there is one? 

4. Is there any satire in the first chapter? If there is, what is its object. 

If there is no satire, then account for Nick’s "confusion and disgust" as 
he leaves Tom and Daisy’s house. 

5. What function does the dog have in Chapter II? Its biscuit "decomposed 
apathetically in the saucer of milk all afternoon." Can this observation 
be used to define the theme of this chapter? 

6. In Chapter II, what is Nick’s attitude toward the goings-on in New York? 

How do we know what his attitude is? Does it help us to figure out what 
Fitzgerald finds wrong with certain segments of American society? (What 
segment does he satirize?) VJhat attitudes and patterns of actions? 

7. Mrs. Wilson probably receives more attention than anyone else in Chapter II. 
For what purpose has Fitzgerald created her? 

8. At one place in his narrative about the party in Chapter III Nick says, 

"East Egg condescending to West Egg, and carefully on guard against its 
spectroscopic gay iety." VJhat is ’Spectroscopic gayety"? Why does Nick keep 
referring to geography and to East and West? Do these references in any way 
contribute to the satire of certain people? to our understanding of Fitz- 
gerald’s point of view? 

9. We normally would expect s> change in point of view— as in Chapter III when 
Nick breaks off the narration to tell us about his daily life— to begin a 
new chapter, but that doesn’t happen here. Why not? Does this passage in 
any way help us to figure out Nick’s attitude teward the three events he has 
described? 

10. Two people receive most of Nick’s attention, Jordan Baker and Gatsby. ^ Why 
these two? Are they in any way alike? What does he find so interesting 
about them? Does your answer to the preceding question aid in fomulating 
a view of Nick’s character, his values, his view of life? 

11. Chapter IV represents a departure from the previous three chapters.^ How 

is it different? Can you account for its difference? Most of the informatioi 
in this chapter might have come somewhere else. Why doesn’t it? 

12. If you were to state in one sentence the theme of Chapter IV, what would 
you say? Does your statement account for the list of guests, Mr. Wolfsheim, 
Gatsby’s account of his past, Jordan’s telling about Gatsby, Daisy, and Tom? 
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13. The whole of Chapter V is devoted to the meeting between Gatsby and Daisy. 

Look at the third paragraph from the end. Do Nick’s observations help us 
interpret the foregoing events in this chapter? 

14'. Much of Chapter V has to do with Gatsby 's house. Miat importance does it 
assume in this chiapter? Is Fitzgerald satirizing anything in this chapter? 

15. In The Great Gatsby there is a good deal of violence. Does Fitzgerald include 
the violence for its sensationalism? Is there any reason that Mrs. Wilson 
and Gatsby must die a violent death? Would not a natural death for each be 
,just as appropriate? IVhy might Fitzgerald find it necessary to include in 
his novel scenes which depict the unfaithfulness of married men and women? 

16. One of the problems with this novel is that the title leads us to believe 
that Gatsby is the hero, but when we read the novel, we discover that we know 
more with certainty about Nick and that we see everything from Nick’u "^oint 
of view. I^Jho is the hero of this novel? Perhaps it is necessary firsi. 
define "hero” and then attempt to detemine who best fits that defiivltioiio 

17 • In the first chapter, Nick says that Gatsby "turned out all right." o you 
agree with Nick's judgment? Or do you think Nick is in error? 

18. One of the characteristics of the picaresque or "journey" novel is that the 
author exposes the follies and faults of a society by showing how the society 
mistreats its hero. Does Fitzgerald use the same technique? Is Gatsby more 
sinned against the i sinning? Is Nick? 

19. In a satirical work, an author sometimes not only exposes what he preceives 

to be wrong in a society, but also offers a method of reform. Does Fitzgerald 
imply in this novel something that is preferable to the society that he 
depicts? What is it? Do you agree with Fitzgerald? 

20. In the Overview of this unit, it was said that each of the authors included 
in this unit depicts society as hell. Is that statement true of Fitzgerald? 
Or does he see society as a paradise? 



IV . The Waste Land 
A. Introduction 
General Comments 

lllg.,W^ste Land is so complex that the reader who v/ishes to understand it, 
and not merely read the words of the poem, must put a great deal of effort into 
this study. Those who have worked at understanding suggest, however, that their 
effort has not been in vain, and some tell us that Eliot’s poem is one of the 
greatest poems of our own century. Eliot’s poetry combines a mastery of language 
and of techniques with a profound knowledge of the traditions of earlier English 
poetry. Using this skill and knowledge, Eliot writes a poem about the world of 
modern man, particularly about man’s alienation from himself in the materialistic 
twentieth century. He raises the question, "How does man, if he can, gain a 
renewed spiritual vitality amid the stone and steel and smoke of contemporary 

writing this poem Eliot draws on his own experiences in London 
and, to a lesser extent, in Switzerland. In Switzerland, thanks to a loan from 
a friend, Eliot finished the poem, and he refer® to Si^itzerland in the poem. 

"The Waters of Leman," for example, mentioned in the thj.rd part of the poem, refer 
to Lake Geneva. Most of the setting for The Waste Land is one of the oldest 
sections cflondon. Eliot knew this part of the city quite well, for while he » . • 
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was composing the first draft of The Waste Land» he earned his living there as 
a clerk in a bank. 

The poem might be read as the spiritual history. of one day in the life of 
a clerk. The seemingly unconnected snatches of scenes, conversations, specul- 
ations, the allusions to poems, plays, the Bible, and history-^ these aLl con- 
stitute thoughts passing through the mind of the clerk as he lives out his day. 

But the poem is tied to one place and one time by the activities associated 
with that part of the city. Unless one knows something about London and the life 
of the English clerk, he may easily miss many of these unifying references. 

2c London as a Unifying Reference for the Poem 

The clerk in London is as common a sight on the street as the modern American 
"business man" is on a Manhattan street at noon on a wash day. Unlike our 
"business many who is said to be stereotyped by his gray flannel suit, the English 
clerk wears a pince-nez, a black suit, a stiffly starched collar, and a bowler 
and carries, along with his umbrella, a newspaper and briefcase. He disappears 
into the heart of the city each morning and re-'smerges from it at evening. 

His critics accuse him of dullness. His ideas, dreams, and past, his critics 
say, are standardized. Physically and spiritually, they say, any one clerk re- 
sembles ar^ of the thousands of other clerks who wear out their lives in the 
corners of the dusty banks and office buildings of the city's financial district. 
Eliot's narrator appears to be such a man. 

In Fart I of the poem Eliot perhaps port-rays the thoughts of a clerk as he 
marches off irrsfche morning to join the army of office men that crosses London 
Bridge ever^lmorning of the working v/eek, every week of the year. The Tube (as 
the English c«i3f^he subway) and the bus lines collect the men from other parts 
of the city. In winter, when the dawn comes late, the clerks cross London bridge 
in a half-light. Often they appear mantled in the thick and gloomy and brown fog 
created by the mist rising off the Thames and the soot of soft-coal smoke from 
London's chimneys. On a cold, foggy winter morning, the view of London from the 
bridge may well cause the observer to imagine he is seeing an "unreal" city. 

Since sooty air is difficult to breath "sighs, short and infrequent" are not 
unusual, "Each man fixed his eyes before his feet" according to Eliot; the busiries 
of er asing the crowded bridge in the morning is a serious one. The Church of 
St. Mary Woolnoth lies on Lombard Street, across from England's famous Lloyd's 
Bank, "The final stroke of nine^" that rings out from the Church bells, ‘ indicates 
the beginning of another working day. 

Part II of the poem vfhich narrates the typical amorous adventures of a young 
English working woman may be a speculation, perhaps a train of thought, that 
follows an overheard chat or comment as the clerk passes the desk of a secretary, 

"The Fire Sermon," or Part III of the poem, seems to take place during the 
lunch hour when the clerk sees the dirty Thames and its rubbish which suggest 
other people and events to him. The one-eyed merchant, Mr. Eugenides, may be a 
business aquaintance; Mr. Eugenides and the clerk consider l\incheon at the Canon 
Street Hotel, a commercial restaurant near the bank and the subway. Apparently, 
Mr. Eugenides proposes that he and the clerk spend a week at the seaside resort 
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o± bxieK4:nn, f.hf^ Tocation of the Metropole Hotel much favored by men of commerce. 

At the ’'violet hour," when the clerk’s business day ends, he glances at the 
clock as if he were "a human engine," a robot. The working day has transfomed 
* ^ business machine that obeys orders, adds and subtracts columns 

01 figures, and dispenses commands. As he leaves the office, he thinks once 

amoj.'ous working girls. In his imagination he visits their apartments, 
c es tfiem eat, sees them meet their lovers, listens to their conversations. 

As the clerk begins his journey home, he walks along Queen Victoria Street, 
nf Church of Magnus Martyr which, unlike the businessman’s church 

non Woolnoth, is a place of worship for the laboring men, particularly 

i-iver. He looks again at the river, and once more his 
shapes images out of what he sees. The sound of bells coming over 

coet™ oP to the nymphs that, according to the folklore and 

England, once played chastely upon the banks of the river and to the 
river's modem nymphs— who are not so innocent. 

of ^ the poem, the river brings the sea to mind. The clerk dreams 

tion dead as the men of London— "drowned" by a civiliza- 

sSLrbrf™ humane values. "Let the dead 

sailor be a warning to the modem man," he thinks. 

The Waste Land more or less sujimarizes its previous sections 

deLrt ™ funnels of concrete suggest a 

oH^ and the vraste land, in turn, symbolizes the spiritual state 

or stonf H e no silence in the subway, and he may not sit 

sit or stand it noise, and the wanderer cannot 

is riLint '•'he clerk believes that the earth 

i^^mtifn cities and civilizations are crumbling. In his 

?^at S^v cities burst, He thinks of the two churches he has 

surrounded bv'halva church of the business man lies at the top of the hill 

in thrmomtal^^L^?£ near the entrance to the subway; it is a "decayed hole 
the sei^^ S fh« ^ the waste land. He imagines it as the devil's church, at 
Christianitv and ^ church whose congregation has forgotten that 

other He ima, 7 ine= fit Md loss" philosophy of business contradict one an- 
and 6^1 bats on its darkened walls, its cisterns (of grace) empty, 

ine h™£e °l'“rch of Magnus Martyr, away from thfLuk- 

ll I is sleser to the Uves of the wor^ng people. 

is 'an oasis in*^the ®3™i'°iises salvation in the mind of the clerk. It 

IS an oasis in the waste land. Here there is water and salvation. 

what^the°cle^*^seer^=®d ’^’'® ii®®j see if you can detemlne if 

the clerk sees and hears are symbols for his spiritual state. 

quest^ns reading of the poem, answering the 

1 -- 1 ? !f possible; a second essay and a second seriei of ' 

^ques. * ^ attempt to lead you to a better understanding of Eliot's tech- 
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B. Questions for a First Reading 

I. "The Burial of the Dead": 

/There are two "speakers" in the first 18 lines of the poem. Each speaker 
is, perhaps, only a "voice" different in the narrator’s imagination. The poem 
takes place in the mind of a single narrator who is contemplating or daydreaming 
about the world and himself. The first speaker ends hxs comment with line T^/ 



1. VJhat month is it? Ii/hy is it called the "cruellest month"? 

2. T^'Jhy does the speaker seem to fear spring? Wliat change should occur within 
him as the seasons change? Notice that the speaker talks about "memory and 
desire." How are they related to spring? 

3. Ifl'iy did the speaker like winter? lilhat was his spiritual condition during 
the winter? 

4* With line 8, the second speaker begins to tallc. He remembers Germany as 

speaks nostalgically of p.laces dear to his heari: , the Stambergersee and the 
Hofgarten. Is the speaker a young man or a young woman? How can you tell? 

5. VJhat part of life-childhood or adulthood— does the speaker remember? What 
incident is remembered? 

6. Is the speaker a settled person or a wanderer? What is the evidence for your 
answer? 

7. Do you think the speaker is happy now? In order to determine your answer 
refer to your answers to question 5 and 6 just above, and to the tone of line 



/in the next section of the poem, from lines 19 to 42, we once more find two 
speakers. These are not the same two speakers introduc<=^d in lines 1-18, although 
all speakers are creations of the narrator's mindly 

8. imaginative picture of a desert as a waste land. It is a 

s^bol for the spiritual condition of the clerk. Compare the passage in 
zekiel below with lines 19 to 30. God speaks to the prophet, Ezekiel: 



"And he said unto me, 'Son of man, stand thee upon thy feet, and I 
will speak unto thee. ' And the spirit entered into me when he spake 
unto me, and set me upon my feet, that I heard him that spake unto me. 

^d he said unto me, 'Son of man, I send thee to the children of Israel, 
o a rebellious nation that hath rebelled against me: they and their 

latners have transgressed against me, even unto this very day. For they 
are im^dent children and stiffhearted. I do send thee unto them and 

with them,' thus saith the Lord. God. 'And they, whether 

forbear, (for they are a rebellious 

c-nn nf* there hath been a prophet among them. And thou, 

f afraid of them, neither be afraid of their words, 

and thorns be with thee, and thou dost dwell among scorpions 5 

hi a of their words, nor be dismayed at their looks, though they 

be a rebellious house.'" (Ez. 2:1-6) ® ^ 



VJho, in the poem, might be 
pare line 19-21 with the first 



talking to the speaker? If you don't know, 
lines in the quotation from Ezekiel. 
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9. Vvhy is iJeing shad less like death? What is lost at deaths at least as a 
Christian views it? Vftiat will be lost if the speaker stands by the red rock? 

10. The Anglican fv-ueral service reminds Christians that man's body is nothing 
but dust. In what seres m5ght t-iers be "fear in a handful of dust>’.'^ Fear 
of what? What does "feai*" mean in this line? It can mean two things. 

11. According to Ezekiel^ men are like scorpioixs , and the words of men like briars 
and thorns. To be among them is like being in a waste land. The narrator 

of the poem also feels he is in a waste land. That a.s, he is in a civilizaticr 
wnere men are like scorpions, their words like briars. How has the narrator 
arrived at the feeling of being in a waste ‘land? In determining your answer, 
look over your answers to the questions asked about lines 1-lB. What in 
nature has awakened the narrator's spiritual sense? What memory has awakened 
his feeling of isolation, loneliness and rootlessness? 

12m Where is God sending Ezekiel and why? To whom do you think the poet is 
being sent? To us — to our civilization? Could our civili’sation be a re- 
bellious one? In what sense? 

13. In lines 31-42, another speaker appears in the poem. again. Lines 31-34 are 
from Trxstam and Isolde , an opera by Wagner. "Where do you spend your time, 
my Irish child. The wind blows fresh from the homeland" is a translation of 
the German. This bit of opera leads the speaker to identify himself with a 
young girl: WTiat flower does her lover give the girl? What might this scene 
have to do with anything? 

14. In what sense is loving like dying? Look closely at lines 39-40 in f emulat- 
ing your answer. 

15. Line 42 is a quotation from Tristam and Isolde , meaning "empty and blank the 
sea." This is what Tristam cries when he lies dying and looks out on the 
sea, waiting for his lover to return. What can we sumise about the speaker's 
love affair? Has it ended happily? Could line 42 refer to a waste land, 

as wild as an empty sea? Do you believe the speaker thinks peraanent happi- 
ness can be found in love? 

16. What is the profession of the Madame Sosostris who is mentioned in line 43* 
Vfliat kind of cards is she using? If you do not know, look up the word "tarot’ 
in a dictionary or encyclopedia. Is Madame a good spiritual adviser? How do 
you know? Who is the "Hanged Man Is it significant that she can't find 
him? Is she really wise? 

Za spiritual concern for himself has awakened in the narrator's soul. He has 
found in himself a waste land, a dryness and fear, because he must live with 
spiritually dead men. In an attempt to escape from this spiritual crisis, 
the narrator turns to the memory of the love affair with the hyacinth-girl; 
but like Tristam' s love for Isolde, this one is futile. Another escape is 
the phony religion of Madame Sosostris. Yet this solution seems to fail too, 
because the narrator, in lines 60-76, once again finds himself in a waste 
land^ 

17. I^at is the name of the "unreal City"? What time of day does the speaker see 
it? liJhat is the season? Why does the city look "unreal "? 

18. In v/hat sense are the people crowding across London bridge "dead"? If they 
are dead, where may they be going? 

19 . What kind of sound does the clock make? Why does Eliot mention it? 

20. What happened at Mylae? If you don't know, look up the "Mylae" in an ency- 
clopedia. Having found this out, what opinion does the speaker have of 
Stetson, do you think? 

21. In some ancient pagan civilizations, it was the custom to sacrifice men or 
animals in the spring to the goddess "Earth. " It was thought that unless the 
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earth goddess was appeased, she would not bring forth fruit. The clerk's 
imagination transforms Stetson's familiar face into the face of a pagan, 
perhaps a priest of some dark rite of spring and fertility whose origin is 
buried somewhere in the prehistoric time. What did Stetson bury in his 
garden? V/hen? What does the speaker want to know about it? What two things 
fear may interfere with Vfhat Stetson has planted in the garden? 

2„. The dog is a "friend to man," yet he may dig up the corpse. Therefore, he 
must be kept away from the grave. In other words, the speaker indicates a 
fear of the dead and of saio kind of "rising." Where else in the poem is 
there a fear of death? of rising^ 

23 . ^’Vcus! hypocrite lecteur!— -mon semblable— mon frere! This means: "You! 

hypocrite reader— -my shadow— my brother!" Who is the "you"? VJhat is the 
narrator's attitude toward the "you"? 

'-A Haro O-P Hhp.qn n:. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 « 



What is the scene being described by the speaker in Hnes 77-102? 
vniat is the subject of the picture above the mantle? The light in the room 
IS called "sad". Is the legend of Philomel also sad;." If you don't know the 
legend of Philomel, look it up in Ovid's Meta morphoses , What value does 
Philomel stand for in this myth? 

Is the- speaker in lines 77-302 primaril;;)’- concerned with the sensual or the 
spiritua^? Is this section of the poem, then, set in ironic contrast i/ith 
e previous section of the poem? Wliy? Has the previous section of the 
^em been primarily concerned with the spiritual or the sensual? 

e first lines in the "Game of Chess" part of the Waste Land bring to mind 

a^ amous description in Shakespeare's Antony and Cleopatra. Enobarabus savs 
of Cleopatra: 



I tell you. The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne, 
um d on the water. The poop was beaten gold| 

Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
The winds were lovesick vd.th them; the oars were silver, 
nich to the tune of flutes kept stroke and made 
ihe water which they beat to follow faster. 

As ^^vjrous of their strokes. For her own person, 

:^t beggar'd all description. She did lie 
In her pavilion,, cloth of gold and tissue, 
u er-picturing that Venus where we see 
e fancy outworh nature. On each side her 

dimpled boys, like smiling cupids. 

With divers-colour 'd fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. 

And what they undid did," 



Compare the speaker's description with Shakespeare's. How closely has Eliot 

retained the images, the mood, the diction of Shakespeare? 

oes the mood of the speaker (who is, remember, simply an aspect of the oleri* 

wnsoiousnoss) change in line 103? How can you tell? Does the picture of*™ 

seem beautiful? Miat are the "withered stumps 

things in the room still seem beautiful to the speakerl 
What IS the woman doing? 
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7» The footsteps shuffle on the stair. Then we overhear a conversation between 
the woman and a man. Is the woman happy? lo/hy not? 

S, ll/hat is the man thinking? How do his thoughts fit in with the theme in "The 
Burial of thb Dead "? 

9 .. Why is the woman afraid of the wind? In answering this question, recall what 
her companion has just said. How does the man answer her? 

10 . Why is the word "nothing" particularly appropriate for the theme of The Waste 
liand? Vifho knows nothing, sees nothing, remembers nothing in "The Burial of 
the Depd" and in "A Game of Chess"? 

11 , What one image does the woman remember? Where does the man with eyes of 
pearl appear in "The Burial of the Dead?" Is the word "pearl" significant? " 

12, What is a "rag"? Why is it ironical to speak of Shakespeare’s songs as 
Shakespearian rags? 

13. In line 132, the woman, in frustration and boredom, thinks she will walk the 
streets with her hair down. In other words, shb will sell herself to whateve; 
man chance happens to bring along. She won’t do this for money, but for 
"thrills," Her life, so full of "nothing is an aimless existence. She is 
spiritually dead, totally devoted (as was Cleopatra) to what? She will seU for. 
or out of a need for what? How do we know that this modern Cleopatra is, 
after all, not a poor xroman? 

1/f. The^narrator now becomes still another speaker in line 139. "HURRY UP PLEASE 
IT’S TDIE" is a common sentence iri the English "pub" or bairoom, and the keeper 
very strictly enforces closing times for the pubs. Usually, the pub keeper 
must driVto his customers out the door. Is the conversation in the pub going 
on between tvro men or two women? How can you tell? I*^at are the subjects 
of conversation? How long has Albert been in the army? Is his marriage 
to Li 1 a happy one? Why or why not? 

15. One of the women has taken pills "to bring it off," She means, when she was 
pregnant she took pills to cause her to lose the baby she v/as carrying. What 
happened to her afterward? 

16 , Compare the woman who speaks in the pub with the modem Cleopatra in the firs 
part, of "A Game of Chess," The first woman is a member of the lower class; 

e modem Cleopatra belongs to the upper class. In what vjay is their spirit 
ual state the same? 

Ill , The Fire Sermon 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 

4. 



tot’s ^Q^^+^ion or "setting,’’ for the first part of "The Fire Sermon" 
blowing? wind is unheard, how does the speaker know it is 

banks of the Thames serve as the home of nymphs. These 
TnS creatures are celebrated throughout English poetiy. But in 

speaker claims, the traditional nymphs have departed 
m the banks of the river, l€iat new "nymphs" have taken their place? 

^oes this new type of nymph live by the river? Why or why not? What does 
the speaker say? 

The rattle of bones and the awareness of the rat emphasizes what theme that 
the poem has consistently treated up to this point? 

After the speaker has dreamingly mused on the ancient numphs of the Thames 

shocked back to the ugliness of the present by the bitter 
r^ection that the "moaem" nymphs have departed, he dreams once more (line 
la;. He iv^entifies himself with Prospero of Shakespeare’s The Tempest . 
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7 . 



8 , 

9 . 

10 , 

11 , 



12 , 

13 . 



14 . 



15 . 

16 , 
17 < 



18, 



19 . 



20 , 
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P^spero, fomierly a king, has been driven into exile by his brother, Alonso, 
who usurped Prospen)»s throne for himself. Prospero is, however! a powei- 

marvelous Imagination and deep learning allow him 
to cont^l nature. The speaker in the part of The Waste Land uses his imagi- 

world of the present. For a minute, as he 
^ouse, a plant where gas is produced, he Imagines he is 
. thinlcs of his dead father and dead brother. Prospero 's father 

sunroo^?^^^? is spiritually dead. Knowing this, do you 

Is thP^;«L physical or spiritual death? 

Once^Lafn ^is ®^n father and brother, or to all men? 

l^at shocked out of his musing and back to the present. 

Sa? * :-^ao is Sweer .-? What is he going to do? ^ 

Thr^rL^r* daughter do? Is this a significant act? 

sinpin^^^^i imagination, hears the voice of children 

in the^chuT.rb^?°^T‘ children’s voices, singing from on high 

M-s children different from the purity of 

XI s. Porter and her daughter? How? x jr x 

in the^p^em? • • •" refer? Where have wo heard that sound before 

Sere the poem has an unreal city, line 207, been mentioned? 

In line 207 previously in the poem? Is he pa-*.ially blind? 

or with »realHv"’ ^Tn conct?''ned with an imaginaiy, dre^t^d-of world, 

worW L S ?i;es significant about tho ..real-. 

irth^mior^ch?rL+f^^?C part of the poem? Mho 

The sueakerfor speaker describes? What is her occupation? 

know ^refer to thp Tiresias. Who is Tiresias? If you don’t 

Tirekas do in OPfi-i n^ ~ ?r p®^ encyclopedia of mythology. What does 

+T,p O. di (Tj^ge^, grade 10) or in the Odvssev fEnic. grarfe 

Sat L’^Ske Me r® l°.the girl.s apartment? ifeis'his ocSionl 

with hS? occupation to be? Does she love him, or is she tored 

2port^ifsta\^i^^^ ^ 

all^Ske?^^ other women in the poem. In what ways are they 

S^thrtinel Ssfabovf it"" ^^^e remarks 

..Iordan., broaden the Idea of ^hfchS^h’"'’"*' 

oSerf W^Leioel®'”' ®^®®“ Elizabeth I and one of her favorite 

timrwnhltelirti Of th; ®^Sht Of the river during Elizabeth- s 

ism changed the fiver? ^ twentieth century. How has industWat 

«"loosf^rtue^'"^cfallows^^^^^ different speakers. Each is a woman 
this expeSSce vn^h *'®'’» each associates 

commeni"? IZl she W Sirl make "no 

With the attitude of tV'gpSt 
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23 . 



IV. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 



V. 



1 . 



2 . 

3. 



4. 



5. 



lines 307-310 are ajiotations from St. Augustine <s Confessions , a book in 
w ich ne describes \.as ?.f he we:.v) .'.onversing with God) the process of his 
conversion to Christianit 3 f after years of debauched living. The ’»buming‘' 
Augustine speaks of means, in the first part of the book, the burning of 
concupiscible desires. But later in the book, he uses ’’burning** to express 

flesh was once on fire with 

lu^t, his heart bums eventually with the love of God. What effect does 

this quotation from Augustine have, coming as it does at the end of these 
sensuous reveries? 



Heath Thr 

J^ere has the Phoenician sailor appeared before in the poem? 

clroiimed sailor forget? IJhat does he pass? 
o advice to sailors. What effect will such advice have 

example, change their attitude toward profit and 
speaker mean the advice just for sailors, ot for all men? 
yohr ans^fer by showing how the poem, up to this point, supports your 
answer. Look up I Corinthians 12:13. ^ ^ j 

What the Th under Sa-^r^ 



part, Christ's agony in the Garden on The Mount 
do vou took place before he was crucified. Knowing this, how 

Am tL 328-330?^ Who is the ”we” referred to in line 329? 

Prove ??®“ because they cannot find a spiritual life? 

Sse in finding evidence in the text of the poem up to Hne 330. 

Desoriha ihf ^®sert appeared? 

What ® desert. What can he iiot do? 

Vftiat^ confusion doM^+ solitude Impossible in the desert? 
you n^Wllv «vn?!- wanderer experience in lines 360-6 How can 

col^ confusion? In other woi^s, why is it a rather 

desert? * ^ ^ travelers to experience this type of confusion in the 

of Christ"^-”^^+Vift^+r^v>^° n? that occurred after the Resurrection 

same day fof Ghm'a+iQ^^* And, behold, two of them (his disciples) went that 
f^m ® called Snmaus, which was 

t^SgfS Lf And they talked of^all these 

together and rpft< 3 r^r^^? came to pass, that, while they communed 

their eves WGr^hnid*^" Jesus himself drew near, and went with them. But 
death of Cbnip+ ^°^^®^^.that they should not know him.” (Luke 24:13-16) The 

like\he Thunder Said" is 

ToTll dryness, as he looks fbout^L 

second rarTS^HFw he can find no relief. In the 

importaS tL Resurrection of Christ becomes 

“Snp attmot?«rr ^ *"® “iP'i ^^he speaker, the last 

symbolizL^hrfaet^tfe+^th distinction 

^ spiritual^ even hopes that they are, or 

to the cultures th^ fouJJd^ +h^* ?®“®? **'® °^*^es in 375-6 correspond 

unded them. What culture does each city represent? 
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6 . 



7. 



8 . 



9. 



10 . 



11 . 



12 . 



13. 



J4. 



15. 



16 . 



VJhen did these culturce flourish? Can we say, then, that the spiritual decay 
treated in the poem is a product of a single time or a single culture? 

Lines 37c^"“385 present the most desolate aspect of the waste land. The images 
in these lines express decay and e'c j 1 , a vision of hell. The woman with 
long black hair is a witch who sjmibolises womanliness in its most depraved 
state. IIow is the world of nature mocked? 

In what way do lines 386-400 present a hopeful picture? If the spiritual 

'te land in the soul of the speaker represents spiritual dryness and 

u^^opair, what does the rain symbo.ll 3 e? How does the speaker regard the diy 

bones: Does this contrast with his pre''.dous attitudes toward the bone? 

The commands »patta . Dayadhvaa m. and Damvata in lines 401-423, mean, respective- 

•^79 "cive, sympathize, and control.’* VJhat does the speaker mean by **an age 

of prudence "? i^i/hat information is not to be found in obituaries, or on 

spider-webbed tomb stones, or in wills that solicitors (lawyers) read? 

If the soul is the prisoner, what is the prison? Coriolanus was a politican 

who lost the faith of his followers and was imprisoned. In what way does 

the man who feels a spiritual waste land within himself resemble Coriolanus? 

ihe cenmand, PoELY^ta (control), is expressed by the image of a boat. The 

-»oat syiribollzGS the human body and the sailor represents the soul. VJhere 

e iw the poem is sea imagery used? How does this reference contrast to 

TK^ages; w,;y, m other words, is this image hopeful, even joyous, 

ii^agos have carried a connotation of despair? 

nv. ^ Speaker doing in lines 424-434? Is he still in the waste land, 

or is It behind him? 

VJhat evidence is there in these lines that the speaker is unconcerned about 
material things, unconcerned even about his civilization? 

Sli affina" means ’’Then he dives back into 
le fire which refines them.” This quotation is from Dante’s Inferno, 
a poem in which the poet Dante describes a visit to hell. What "fire” 
n?^ ^^+0 speaker has endured? Is his ordeal a saving experience 

v» ended? Or is such an ordeal a continuing process? 

D. ktando fiam chelidon”— means "when id.ll I be like the swallow.” In 
ome versions of the Philoiael story she becomes a sv/allow instead of a 
.gn ingale. With what season are swallows usually associated? Does 
..TV.O relation to the first line of the poem? 

/Qn the ruined toiler,” is the meaning of the quotation 

X • tovrers been mentioned in the poem? Is this 

stii another example of the speaker’s disdain for civilj.zation? 
nf ra^ents I have shored against my ruins” may refer to the fragments 

in his ^ ha- beon^i to - sustain a Idnd of peace 

■ -u" X ^ alienated from the world. iVhat does this quotation. 

Hi about the speaker’s ^dew of poetry? Is poetry valuable? 

Trarrc^ri^ S® ^ character in a 16th century English play, Kyd’s Th e Spanish 

® madness, like Hamlet’s perhaps, is a spiritual sanity; 

spiritual journey of the narrator (in his many 

ab]enpL?n®^n^ ^®*^ness. How is the poet justifying the poem’s "tinreason- 
aoleness. Does ti'>e poem, therefore, end hopefully? 
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G, Toward an Even Better Understanding 

In The Vhste land, Eliot investigates a world that is spiritually meaningless. 
He is interested in analysing the vjay modern people thirJc, how they can go on 
living unexciting, boring lives. It would be easy for Eliot to describe "modem” 
man by saying, "He is bored" or "He is angry" or "He doesn*t care about anything," 
but to do so would not lead to a very good understanding of why people are that 
way. Besides, oftentimes our feelings and emotions are evoked by a particular 
setting, the kind of weather., the season of the year. A particular setting and 
time, a school building, — for example; if seen in early August on the way to the 
swimming pool, may change joy to foreboding sorrow. So Eliot in order to portray 
the spiritual life of modern man carefully describes settings, carefully tells- 
us what time of ^’’ear it is, infoms us whether the sun beats down mercilessly or 
there are clouds, thunder lightening, and rain. 

Eliot also wants his reader to experience precisely the same reaction to 
scenes and characters that his narrator experiences. If he is going to be able 
to do that, he will have to write poetry that differs frcm "It takes a heap of 
living to make a house a home." VJhen we read that line, we don*t know exactly 
what the author means. Seme of us may have discovered that a "heap of living" 
makes a house a hell; some, that it makes a house a heaven. Eliot can*t afford 
to be so ambigious. So he works hard and carefully to make sure we react exactly 
the way he wants us to. That is, he very carefully chooses words that evoke in 
us only one kind of feeling or emotion. He doesn’t want to tell us how we should 
feel; he wants to make us ’ oel. 



D. Questions for a Second Heading. 

I. The Burial of the Dead 

1. How does Eliot make the coming of spring dreadful? Point out specific words. 

2. Notice the words "memory" and "desire." What do these have to do with 
spring? Compare these words with the "forgetful snow" in line 6. How does 
winter keep us warm ? 

3. Is there any connection among "memory," "dull roots," and "dried tubers"? 
Among "memory," "forgetful snow," and "spring rain"? 

4. Is the speaker talking about the weather or climate, or do the seasons stand 
for something? How do you knov;? WTiat words tell you? 

5# In lines 8-19, how does Marie view the seasons? Is your ansvrer the same as 
to question 4? Is this passage in any way related to "memory" in line 3? 

6. Lines 19-30, as you have discovered, allude to Ezekiel. What does the word 
"roots" in line 19 refer to? to the "dried tubers"? to "dull roots"? to 
"memory"? To what does "branches" relate? See lines 1-3. 

7. VJhat kind of land is the speaker describing? lilhat words and images does he 

use? How do these images contrast with the red rock? In Isaiah, 32:2, there 
are these words: "A King shall reign in righteousness. . . and a man shall 

be as an hiding place from the wind, and a covert from the tempest; as rivers 
of water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land." 

Does this passage help you to determine what the red rock and its shadow are 
doing here? 
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3. Notice the use of rfio “sha'^OTr" in lines 25-30. Does it mean the same 
thing each of the four times it a,, .-or-^s? Or does its meaning change? Perhaps 
thxs passage from Ecclesiastes 8:13 will help you: “It shall not be well 

^th the wicked, neither shall he prolong his days, which are a shadow, becaus 
he feareth not before God," 

9. Does this passage from Ecclesiastes help you determine the meaning of “fear" 
in the next Hne? This section of the poem is called, “The Burial of the 
Dead," the title of the Anglican burial service. In this service, as the body 

grave, the priest sprinkles ashes and dust on the coffin and 
says From ashes to ashes, from dust to dust." Does this infoimation help 
you explain the words “a handful of dust"? 

10. This question has to do with lines 31-42. 

a. How is this scene connected with spring? with memoiy? (Note: In the 

snatch of song in German, a legendary hero in Germany t^nks of his lover 
in Ireland.) Does this scene also have reference to desire? 
jKOue: The last line is the report of a messenger whom Tristam, as he 

^es dying, sends to the sea to see if he can see Isolde's ship return- 
ing from CoriTwall. ) 

lines 38-41. The speaker says that she "could not speak," 
^ ^5^®? failed," that she was "neither living nor dead," that 

VJhat do these phrases suggest about her experience 
n ner lover? If she is neither "living nor dead," what is she? 

that she "knew nothing" because she was "looking into 
HT • silence," VJhat might "light" mean here? In what 

alike? Eliot might have said "quietness" 
"silence"?^ there any reason why he might have p:ref erred 

lines from Wordsworth's "Tintem Abbey" with the ilines you 
nave been examining: 



11. a . 

b. 

c . 



• . . that blessed mood 
In which the burthen of the mystery. 

In which the heavy and weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world. 

Is listened— that serene and blessed mood. 

In which the affections lead us on 
Until the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Ahnost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul^ 

• . .£An^ we see into the life of things." (11.37-43) 



describes differ from the one Eliot 
"”® ®®® into t>»e life of things." Eliot 

How^does^EKo?Lt%hP^i^rf^ woman in Europe"? Why or why not? 

S*htrf“ «>» '•» *“« 
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12. (line 6 O- 6 S) 

a. What time of year is it in this passage? Is this passage then a descrip- 
tion of the present or a memory? Does this help explain why the city is 
••unreal**? 

b. Are the people real? Look closely at line 63. In what way are they 
unreal? They are going to London. Itot may London represent, if dead 
people are going into it? The Thames Pdver over which they cross? Can 
you now explain v;hy this scene occurs in the winter? Why is it foggy? 

c. Wliy does Eliot ii;ontion the clock in the church? Why does it make a 
••dead sound*'? l‘Jhy is it *'the final stroke"? 

13-. (lines 69-end of Part I) 

a. To what place does ••there*' refer? 

b. The speaker^ says Stetson fought with him. at Mylae, The battle of I^lae 
took place in the third century before Christ, before London was. The 
poem was written in the 1920 *s. What does this reference to Mylae 
indicate about Stetson? Is he dead or alive? If dead, in what sense? 

If alive, how? Do you now need to revise your answer to question **a**? 

c. Stetson, according to the speaker, has planted a ••corpse** in his garden. 
Are corpses usually ••planted**? in gardens? Do they •• sprout •• or ••bloom"? 
Is the '•corpse** in anyway related to the ••dull roots** in .line 4? To 
^aernory** in line 3? To the "roots" in line 19? 

d. Does the speaker regard Stetson as a friend? Does he seek information 

rom Stetson when he asks questions? If he doesn't, why does he ask the 
questions? 

e. The speaker gives Stetson some advice. What is it? If the corpse re- 

presents "jnemory" why might he say ''keep the Dog hence, that's friend to 

men . What is the speaker's attitude toward memory? toward the past? 
toward spring? 

II. A Game of Chess 



1 . 



b. 



c • 



d. 



scene a woman sits at her dressing table putting on 
makeup and fixing her hair. ^ 

a. VJh^r 2 .S her chair compared to *'a throne**? What is a Cupidon? With what 

significant that "another hid his eyes 

® ® ‘V'/ii.ngs? (See line 39). With whom are fruited vines, grapes 

^d wine, associated? How r ight this mythical god be important in this 

there is a "seven branched candelabra," that her ''strange 
synthetic perfumes. . .ascended" toward the ceiling. Thus we have desodb-’ 
e da kmd cf religious rite with candles and incense. Is this scene truly 
religious? How do you know? Is Eliot satirizing something? 
ihe ceiling of the room is described with almost the same words that 

'inscribe Dido's palace in the Aeneid . Who is Dido? What 
as her relationship to Aeneas? Is the woman described here a kind of 

then, might the woman described here represent? 
(Remember that in the first part we had a series of memories, or an 
expansion of the first part of the phrase '•memory and desire.") Does 
this woman in any way represent desire? What kind of desire? 

legend of Philomel related to this woman? Philomel was changed; 
IS ohis woman also changed? Are the changes similar? If not, what might 
be Eliot s point? What is it that the "world still pursues"? 
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e. Notice the description of the woman's hair. How do you react to the 
phrases "fiery points" and "savagely still"? Into what has the woman 
changed? Is she I’lke liedusa in any way? 

2, Lines 111-126 

a. How is this scene related to the one in lines 77-110? Or is it? 

b. Is there anything significant about "rats' alley / where the dead men lost 
their bcnns"? VJhat kind of reaction does this produce in the reader? 
l#.at is "rats' alley"? VJliy are there dead men there? Why does one 
speaker ask, "Are you alive or not"? Where are we anyway? (It might 
be helpful to recall the encounter with Stetson.) 

3. Lines 127-13S 

a. VJliy does the word "but" deseir/o a whole line? Does the emphasis it re- 
ceives by being the only word in the line help us make a connection 
between lines 111-126 and lines 127-139? If so, what is that connection? 
It might be profitable to conceive of lines 111—126 as the first half of 
a sentence and Hnes 127-139 as the second half. 

b. The "Shakespearian rag" refers to a song sung by Ariel in The Tempest s 



"Full fathom five thy father lies; 

Of his bones are coral made. 

Those are pearls that were his eyes. 
Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange 
Sea hourly ring his knell: 

Ding dong. 

Hark! now j. hear them— Ding dong bell." 



Does the woman think of herself as a nymph? If she does, what, accord- 
ing to the song, should she do? Who is dead in her life? What kind of 
nymph is she? (See line 175— "The nymphs are departed.") 

c. Does this scene have anything to do with "desire"? Is it a good kind 
of "desire"? To what does it lead? 

4. Lines 139-172. This is a tavern scene. 

a. Marriages are said to be made iji heaven. How about Idl and Albert's? 
Where does it appear to have been made? 

children? If not, what does she desire? How is 
&ne like the woman in lines 127-138? 

c. Hotioe the repetition of the line "HURRY UP PLEASE ITS TBffi." Does it 

rt passage? Is it related to the olook in line6G5 

V f passage comes from a speech by Ophelia in Hamlet 

^ u commits suicide. When the patrons of the taverns tell 

frf+vl ®yening, where may they be heading? Is the reader left 

with hope? If not, why not? 

e. Are the ladies "sweet ladies"? If so, why? 



III. The Fire Seimon 



Z te. ihe fire Seimon was preached by Buddha. Buddha admonished his 
^stenerb to purge themselves of the fires of the flesh, i.e., carnal desires 
^rice, pride, and the like. One question you might_ask yourself is: Is 

this section a seimon and if so, what kind of sermon?/ 
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1. Lines 173-202 

a. The Thames has been mentioned before by implication in line 62. What 
dj.i refer to there? l^at does it represent here? The same thing? 

b. Whe ^e before have we had plants "clutching**? What is the song the speakei' 
ref ^rs to? 

c. Have we e'lcounberc. any nym ’ " before? What kind of nyniphs are they? 

d. What is the *'cold -. as’ ** that tho speaker feels at his back? Perhaps 
lines from Marvel’s poem, *'To His Coy Mistress** will help you: 

But at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near; 

And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of eternity. 

What then, might the Thames represent? What happened to the nymphs? 

e. The speaker says **By the waters of Leman I sat down and wept.*’ The 
Psalmist says of the Israelites when they were captives in Babylon: **?y 
tho rivers of Babylon, there we sat dov/n, yea, we wept.*’ In what sense 
is the speaker an Israelite in Babylonian captivi.ty? 

f. Notice the references to bones. Why do these \inpleasant images occur 
here? Do they help relate this passage to other passages? Which ones? 

g. The reference to Mr. Sweene^r ar.d Mrs. Porter recalls the story in which 
Actaoon fo?,jov;s the sounds of horns and hunting to Diana whom he sees 
bathing; and after she turns him into a stag, he is killed by his own dogs. 
Do things look good for Sweeney? How does Mrs. Porter compare with Diana? 
She*s bathing, isn’t she? 

2. Lines 202-205 

a. In line 205, there is a reference to Tereus, the king that violated 
Philomel. How does the allusion to Actaeon and Diana, the description 
of Sweeney coining to Mrs. Porter^ relate to these lines? 

b. Ifaat do Sweeney and Tereus and Actaeon have ’ in common? How are their 
actions related to line 3— "Memory and desire’’? 

3 . Lines 207-214 

a. Mr, Eugerides called a Si.y'-'na merchant. But there are.no longer 
merchants from Smyrna, a sea port in Turkey. Why then should he occur 
in a modem poem? Perhaps, the first two lines and recollection of the 
scene with Stetson will help you explain Eugenides. 

b. Eugenides is speaVdng to another man. Is there something unusual about 
his invitation? 

4. Lines 214-256 

a. Miat sex is Tiresias? How is he like and different from Eugenides? Is 

there any significance in his blindness? Other characters in the poem 
have been \mable to see. Which ones? Is Tiresias’ blindness of the same 
kind or different? Tiresias says: "Though blind. . . /x7 can see / 

At the \dolet hour.*' If he is blind, how can he "see"? It might be 
helpful to look up the word "seer" in your dictionary. 

b. Tiresias is also a prophet. How does he differ from Madame Sosostris who 
claims to be a prophet? 

c. The Hyacintbrgirl said she was neither "living nor dead." Tiresias is 
"throbbing between two lives." Is Tiresias only another Hyacinth-girl 
or is he different? 

d. VJhere have we encountered a sailor before? a typist? I'lJhy do they reappear 
here? 



e. Tiresias says that he "perceived the scene, and foretold the rest;" that 
"I have foresuffered all"; that "I have. • • walked among the lowest of 
the dead." VRiy d<>es Eliot have Tiresias narrate this part of the poem? 
Vjhy is Tiresias an apt figure to talk about "mixing/ memory and desire"? 
If Tiresias has "walked among the lowest of the dead"and has "foresuffered 
all," what concept of time must he have? Does he see much difference 
between the past, the present, and the future? Does your answer in any 
way help you determine what the "Unreal City" is? 

f. Does Tiresias suggest that the rel'^tionship of the typist and her lover 
is in aiiy way unique or different from other relationships he has seen 
or foreseen? 

5. (Lines 257-305) 

/Note: The scene now returns to the Thames. The narrator is recalled to the 

Thames by the sounds along the river bank^ 

a. VTiat does the river look like? /Tliot here has in mind an opera by 
b'agner; in that opera, when a golden treasure is stolen, the beauty of 
the river disappears^/ What kind of emotional reaction do lines 266- 
275 produce in the reader? VJhat do they indicate about the narrator's 
attitude? 

b. Previously when the narrator was on the bank of the Thames, he thought 
about Sweeney and Mrs. Porter, about Actaeon and Diana. Before that he 
described a woman as though she were a Cleopatra. Now on the river, 

he magines Elizabeth, Queen Elizabeth, the very intelligent Queen of 
England during the time of Shakespeare. /Elizabeth was born at Green-_ 
wich; therefore when the narrator mentions Greenwich he thinks of her^/ 
She was hi^b.I!y thought of; Spenser, for instance, wrote a long poem. 
Faerie Oiieer!.r which cenuers partly on Elizabeth. Her age is often 
looked upon by the English as the greatest age in English history. But 
Elizabeth here is compared to Cleopatra. She is on a barge v/ith Leiceste 
a lover, whom she never marries. Does the narrator find much to praise 
when he thinks of Elizabeth and Leicester? Or are they regarded as 
Cleopatra and Antony, Sweeney and Mrs. Porter, Lil and Albert, the typist 
and her lover? How like? How different? Does their relationship con- 
trast with the sordid relationships of modem people? 

c. (Lines 292-305) 

Each of these stanzas represents a song by a different river-nymph. Each 
of the river nymphs is unchaste and each is like characters that appeared 
earlier in the poem. How do these nymphs' songs help us know how we are 
to regard Elizabeth and Leicester? Do these nymphs have anything to do 
with "meraory and desire"? 

6. (Lines 306 to 311) 

a. As you have already learned these lines allude to Augustine who was 
converted from a life of debauchery to a life of chastity and virtue. 
Augustine once said that Caitihage was a "cauldron of unholy loves." 
Aeneas* lover. Dido, also lived in Carthage. What kind of trial did 
Aeneas undergo when he was in Carthage? Is there any indication that 
London is a Carthage? 

b. "Burning" is repeated several times in these lines. If one remembers 
the line about "mixii^ memory and desire," and that this section alludes 
to Buddha's "Fire Sermon,') what may "burning" mean here? But "burning" 
may also mean something else. For instance near the end of the poem, 
Eliot quotes a line from Dante's Purgatorio. "he hid himself in the fire 
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that refines them.” ’’Burning” can burn away sin. How then does the 
last line — the last ’’burning” differ in meaning from the four ’’burnings 

in line 308 '^ 

c. VJhat then is the po-nt of tl is ’^semon”? 

Death by VJater 

a. Perhaps the place to begin with this section is the line ’’Gentile or 

Jew.” Eliot may be alluding here to a passage in one of St. Paul’s 
letters: ’’For by one Spirit are we all baptised- into one body, whether 

we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free; and have been all 
made to drink into one Spirit.” (I Cor. 12:13 )• lilhat does baptism doi 
How is it like the fire of purgation mentioned in line 311? 

b. Refer back to Ariel’s song quoted earlier in the study questions. Does 
this song help explain why this section comes immediately after the 
nymphs* songs? 

c . lilhat significance does this section have in the light of Madame Sosostris ’ 
advice to fear death by water? 

What the Thunder Said 

(Lines 322-330) 

a. How does Eliot use the references to the despair of the disciples after 
Christ's death and before his resurrsction to picture the narrator's 
despair? Of what is the narrator despairing? 

b. Notice the word ’’patience” in 1*330. It comes from the Latin ’’patior” 
meaning ”to suffer.” Is Eliot using the word in that sense? Does it 
ma!;e any difference if he is? 

(Lines 331-358) 

a. Notice the reference to rocks. Go back to ’’Burial of the Dead” and 
compare the use cf rock here to its use in Section I. 

b. Notice the xise of ”if.” What is the narrator speculating about? What 
does he want? Notice the line, ’’But dry sterile thwider without rain.” 

c. What words and grammatical devices does Eliot use here to create a feel- 
ing of dryness, of thirst, of an inferrjal heat? 

d. IJhy is the narrator made to suffer here? Has he somehow been made to 
discover even more forcefully the dryness and spiritual sterility of 
London? 

e. Is there any kind of desire here? If there is how does it compare or 
contrast with the desire depicted in ”A Game of Chess” and ’’The Fire 
Sermon”? 

(Lines 359-3^5) 

This passage alludes to the event on the road to Er;imaus. How does this 
passage, then, relate bo the passage with which this section of the poem begins' 
Is the narrator's situation hopeless? He earlier said ”He who was living is 
now dead.” Might this scene change his attitude? Or does he, like Madame 
Sosostris who fails to find the Hanged Man, fail to discern the resurrected 
Christ? Is he still despairing? 

(Lines 366-377) 

a. Who are the hooded hordes? When have hordes destroyed a civilization? 

Are they the crowds of people Madame Sosostris sees? 

b. How is ’’reforms” used in this passage? Does this city reform? 
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Cj Hr 



7. 



8 . 



c. In lines 315^311 , the narrator mentions seveiral citien, each a birth- 
place of some heritage in western civilization. How does he regard them? 
Are they all dead, all in hell, the underworld? 

(Tdnes 377-385) 

a, VJliere have we encountered "violet light" before? Is this a good or bad 
i lnd of light? 

b. vl at do the "towers" stand for? Inhere have we encountered bells and 
clocks? VJhere have we been reminded of time? What is happening to 
western ci\dlization here? Might the reference to towers be an allusion 
to the t<^wer of Eabel? (See Genesis 11) If so, what does it mean? 

lines 377-384 

a. IJhat is "whisper music"? Where have v;e encountered •bdlolet light" 

before? Are you prepared to explain what "violet light" represents in 
this poem? 

b. Why the reference to bats? Where do bats usually live? Where has the 
sp.aker’s^ journey taken him? Why the reference to towers? What is 
unusual about then? Wliy the reference to bells? Have there been other 
bells in this poem? 

c. Notice the rhyme in this passage. What purpose do you think it serves? 

/T . there been any rhyme in the poem before now? 

(Line 385-394) 

this passage with the preceding one. Row do they differ? 

• u ose graves does the narrator see? Have there been previous references 

o diy bones? lA/here? Try to detemine what "bones" represent in this 
poem. 

c. The cock often stands for the clergyman in medieval literature; the 

c ergyman, like the cock, is to awaken people, not from physical, but 

rom spiritual sleep. Does this help explain why there is a cock in 
this passage? j 

thunder"?^^ weather changed? What has happened to the "dry and sterile 

e. might the speaker be now? Is he still in the underworld, in hell? 

Ho^^r do you know? 

Lines 395-422 



a. 



b. 



d. 



IS a variant spelling of "Ganges." What is the Ganges? What 
part does It play in Indian religion? Why doesn't the narrator come 
u^n the Thar.ec? upon the Euphrates? the Nile? the Mississippi? 

a.nes 37^-76 mi"' ‘t be helpful here. (Note; "Himavant" is a mountain 
peak in the Himalayas.; 

Wlio is "my friend"? How can blood shake the heart? What is the awful 

^ moment's surrender"? Why can it never be retracted? &/ 
what have "we existed"? 

jo.at kind of prison do we have here? /There is a reference here to 
gobino, a character in Dante's Inferno, who remembers the turning of 
^1? locked him and his children in a tower to starve to death 

alter he had treacherously betrayed his city^ What then is the signifi- 

"key" in this passage? To what is the phrase "Only at nigh' 
rall"^ gr^atically linked? -sx ixg 

significance of the subjunctive mood in "wculd have responder 
in this passage? l-Jhose heart is the speaker referring to? How is this 
passage connected to "Death by Water"? Or is it? 

Does the speaker think that modern man can "give," "sympathize" and 



9 . 



b. 
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’’control"? Does he find two of the conanands more impossible than the 
other? 

commands in any icy related to "mixing/ niemorj?- and desire’’? 

Whst kind of desi.’e do we have here? Are there any memories? Or has 

fPeaker forgotten all about the past? If there are memories, what 

fT-ir, oo ’ they differ from other memories in this poem? 

\.i.xnes 423-cnd of poem) 

ever fished before? How has the speaker’s position in 
lAnd," the "deserts," the "arid plain," changed? 
xnis significant in any way? (Review the lines from "His Coy Mistress. 

fishing was chosen by E3iot for any reason 
rl^t^ ^ speaker just as well be hunting? If there is a specific 
^ ^ speaker just as well be hunting? If there is a 

K? speaker be fishing for? 

to the nursery rhyme about London Bridge. Where 
frL o ^ appeared before? Isn’t it rather silly to use a Hne 

^ this line indicate that 

is rotr.rning to childhood? One of the later lines in this 
that the key and lock her up, my fair lady." Does 

Wlierc^^io to anything else in the poem? If so, what? How? 

London ws had architectural structures "falling down"? Is 

5 dow^"1f^^^^^ to "fall- 

Wht+ tbe speaker refers to? WTiat are his "ruins"? 

this nopm*?'" then? Is this line only a justification for 

The l?n! “^he speaker be defending? 

before he kills spoken by Hieronymo in a play just 

S! f ® justice Si an evil 

he ini'^lv he narrator is concerned? Why does 

hiB? Does this line 

« =P®aker finds no justice in the world? 

the world\s^Ln=r‘"o’^ ’®‘1"®S3? If he is mad, does that mean 

How do vou kncMV "inTw. oiadaess something different than insanity? 

before?^ "again"? Has he been "mad" 



d. 



e. 



f. 



E. Discussion Questions 



1 . 



2 . 



^e^^on ?journ^^toinff^^^ cultural or national hero, who 

his virtue. The virtue that^he tested so that he may develop 

enables him to esSwiL a ^ because of these trials and tests 

ate one, e.g. b -.-eus Of+cun . ?®^®ty^ ®*g* Aeneas, or to reform a degener- 
hell or th; ;nde,;';r!d%-n^f^^^ ®Pi®^ the hero also has to |o to 

Sffe.r Whei?r+t! ®Pi® ' does ^ 

he has known or hes-'<^ about°'^ Does hero usually encounters people 

does our hero to iroHL? ' P°""’ *®^®^ 

do theL'^chSacteS°difSr frL^thr^eh^^ speaker encounters. How 

aracuers oilier from the characters in novels you have read? Are 
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we interested in the characters for themselves? If not, why does EHot 
introduce them? The characters in a spiritual journey, such as Pilgrim’s 
Progregg . are often created in order to stand for spiritual and moral 
quuj.*tiGsj for instance, in Pi.1 trim’s Progress these are characters such as 
Taller S . Hypocrisy, Hope. Does Eliot use his characters in this way? If 
so, what does each character represent? 

3 . One of the most inhere ting sections in this poem is entitled ”A Game of 

^hess . » Chers gaiTvjr' c ^ten appe ir in literature. Sometimes the game of chess 
is used to portray the way man is subjected to Fate. Why is the game of 
chess an apt way to represent such an idea? VJhat happens when ycu make a 
wrong opening move in a chess game when you are playing vdth a very skilled 
chess player? Is there any indication that the characters in "A Chess Game" 
have made the wrong "opening moves"? To what destiny have they subjected 
themselves? What motivates their actions? Is there any chance that they 
may e. cape the logic of the chess game they have started to play? 

4» One of the things that makes Eliot’s poem so hard to read is his allusions 
to works with which most modem readers are unacquainted. It takes a lot 
of hard work to find the source to vjhich he is alluding and to figure out 
the relationship between the allusion and the poem. So, we have to ask 
ourselves whether this poem is worth all the hard v;ork, or, after wo have 
discovered all the allusions, is there anything left to the poem? Is this 
poem only as rev/arding as a jigsaw puzzle? The study questions provide you 
with most of the allusions. Attempt to determine if these allusions in 
any way make the poem a better perm. For instance, in the case of Stetson, 
Eliot could have alluded tc a battle fought during World War I rather than 
to Mylaej such a reference would be more easily picked up by the average 
reader. Can you defend Eliot’s choice? Most of us know very little about 
^ddha; v/hy doesn’t EU.ot use Cnrist’s Semon on the Mount rather than The 
Fire Seimon? Most of us know very little about the "tarot" deck of cards; 
why doesn’t Eliot use a bridge deck instead? Most of us know very little 
about Phoenecian traders, but we know that the English are renowned for theii 
coiTimercial or trading enterprises. Why then doesn’t Eliot use English 
instesd of Phoenician traders? 

5. Study the following passages from Ecclesiastics 12t 

"Remerher row -^hy Creatoi’ in the days of thy youth, while 
the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh , when thou 
Shalt say, I have no pleasure in them; while the sun, or the 
light, or the moon, or the stars, be not darkened, nor the 
£.lpud3 retu _rn_ai ‘ter rain : in the days when the keepers of 

the house shall tremble, and ihe strong men shall bow 
themselves, and the grindeis /workmen/ cease because 
they are few, and those that look out of windows be 
darkened, and the doors shall be shut in the streets, 
when the sound of the grinding is low, and he /ihe - 
Judge, Go^ s hall rise up at the voice of 
and all the daughters of music shall be brought low; 
also when they shall be afraid of that which is high, 
and fears shall be in the way, and the almond tree 
shall flouri&n, and the grasshopper shall he a burden , 
ajid desire shall faiH ; b ecause man goe to his long 
a nd t_he mourriers o abort the streets : or ever 
the si-^ver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken . 
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6 . 



7 . 



8 . 



b. 

c • 

d. 

e. 

g« 

h. 



or the Pitcher be broken at the fountain , or the wheel 
b roker*, at the ci’ stem . Thei i shall the dust return to 
the earth as It was ? and the spirit shall return unto 
God who gave it. Vanity of vanities, saith tho preacher : 
all is vanity . 

Pay particular attention to the underlined passages, 
a. Waste land a description of a judgment day? Who is doing the 

judging? \Vhat is being judged? 

Does the j have pleasure in the things of the world? Support your 
answer from the 

Is the earth darkened in The IVast e Jand? 

What is the "voice of the bird" in g ate Land (line 99)? Docs this 
voice shatter the allusion of that vanity or beauty? How? 

Who are the daU'rhters of music? Are they brought low? 

Does desire fail in 21© Waste Land ? Is there fear in 2h£ Waste Land? 
ro the cisterns give water in The i/aste land ? 

T fomrlating the theme of Tfas Waste Land? 

in ^ there are several references and allusions to "dry bones," 

to death by water," to suicide. Is death always treated in the same way? 

death? I'Jhat kinds are there? Which kind 
01 is l-o be p'^ef erred? I'Jhy? Does the narrator always regard death 

as ne end of things? If he doesn’t, v/hat r.ay one kind of de^th lead to? 
ome :unes when we read a poem like The Waste Land, are so concerned with 
e neanlng that we are tempted to ignore other aspects of the poem* If 
we remember that Jhe Wa3^,:iand depicts a spiritual journey, perhaps we can 
iscover some aspects that we often ignore. You may remember that in the 
picaresque or jouiney novel, e.g. Lazarillo . ^ Sword in the Stone , the 
jurney undertaken by the hero in such a novel allows the author to expose 

p'-oral faults and failings of a particular society; he usually 
T t^se faults by having members of that society mistreat the hero, 

is tnis principle at work in ms, l^festeland ? What kind of society does Eliot » 
encounter? Is he an outcast in this society in much the same way 
tnat the picaresque hero is an outcast? If you decide that he is an outcast, 
aces his position outside of society allow Eliot to do anything? Is the 
^eati-er in any way mistreated by his society? (Recall the line "Why then 

' What is the narrator’s basic attitude toward London society? 
western civ ilization? Point out specific passages that support your 

wee-^tern civilization? Does the narrator suggest 
ny way in ivnich its faults might be corrected? 

o you regard this poem as pessimistic or optimistic? Do vou think Eliot 

western man? Point to specific lines and passages to 
your contention. You might begin with the section "Death by Water." 
ii+h "o in this section? Or do all things end 

Mrt Tr= water. From here you might go to the corpse Stetson has buried 

ormi “1 io ihe opening 
lines of "VJhat the Thunder Said." ^ 
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V. A Study of Satiric Techniques 
A. Satire in Babbitt 



AS 



Satire, as you learned in your study of satire in the ninth grade, usually 
takes one of three foms: direct attack, animal fable or human fable. Lewis, 

as do Eliot and Fitzgerald, prefers to .use the human fable. The following 
selectioiis a id the questions should help you in explaining why Lewis chose the 
human fable and more importantly, how he uses it for satirical purposes. 

This passage was written by H.L. I’crcken, a twentieth-century critic of 
American civilization, (p. 1031, June, 1920)i 

But this bugaboo aristocracy is actually bogus, and the evidence of 
its bogusness lies in the fact that it is insecure. One gets into it 
only onerously, but out of it very easily. Entrance is effected by 
dint of a long and bitter struggle, and the chief accidents of that 
struggle are almost lntol.erable humiliations. The aspirant must school 
and steel himself to sniffs and sneers; he must see the door slammed 
upon him a hundred times before ever it is thrown open to him. To got 
in at all he must show a talent for abasement— and abasement makes him 
timorous. Worse, that timorousness is not cured when he succeeds at 
last. On the contrary, it is made even more tremulous, for what he faces 
within the gates is a scheme of things made up almost wholly of harsh 
and often unintelligible taboos and the penalty for violating even the 
least Ox them is swift and disastrous. He must exhibit exactly the right 
social habits, appetites ai*d prejudices, public and private. He must 
harbor exactly the right enthusiasms and indignations. He must have a 
hearty taste for exactly the right sports and games. His attitude toward 
the fine arts must be properly tolerant and yet not a shade too eager. 

He must read and like exactly the right books, pamphlets and travels. 

His vxife must patronize the right milliners. He himself must stick to 
the right haberdasheiy. He must live in the right neighborhood. He must 
even embrace the right doctrines of religion. It would ruin him, for all 
society column purposes, to move to Union Hill, N.J., or to drink coffee 
from his saucer, or to marry a chambermaid with a gold tooth or to join the 
Seventh Day Adventists, Within the boundaries of his curious order he 
is worse fetto^ ;d a monk in a cell. Its obscure conception of pro- 
priety, its nebulous notion that this or that is honorable, hampers him 
in every direction, and very narrowly. Iilhat he resigns when he enters, 
even when he makes his first deprecating knock at the door, is every right 
to attack the ideas that happen to prevail within. Such as they are, 
he must accept them without question. And as they shift and change he must 
shift and change with them, silently and quickly, 

a. Describe the technique that Mencken uses to satirize the American 
’’aristocracy," First, what is Hencken attacking? Be precise in your 
answer. Second, how does Mencken use irony? You might begin with the 
sentence which begins, "To get in at all he must show...." 

b. to aetermine if Mencken and Lewis are satirizing much the same thing. 
If you decide they are, discuss what limitations Lewis would have placed 
upon himself if he had used the kind of technique that Mencken does. 
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l7ould hia satire have been as effective? Why or vdiy not? Would there 
perhaps have been some advantages if Levds had adopted Mencken 'c tech- 
nique? 

c. In support of yoi^r position in your answer of Question 2, you might wish 
to write a sketch in which you satirize something Lewis does by using 
Mencken's technique. For. instance, you might wish to satirize con- 
^ ventions, lawn parties, or barbecues, 
wif < ^ ' eighteenth-century satirist, like Lewis, found much to satirize 
An i.i.s society. In The Fourth Book of Gulliver's Travels Swift employs the 
V u ^ satiric technique, IrT order to do so, he creates a creatur 

is a., ane-like creature with features surprising! 
n will find below several passages from Gulliver's Travel 

Hoiixa!vv Yahoos, satins. 's men. In each case, the Master 

yt uiimrf, Gulliver's host, tells GunivttT» rtnT*wa+.Vl^M^» £iVirtii+ VQVlrk/^ 



a. 



b. 



d. 



host, tells Gulliver something about the Yahoo. 

Vft (said he) you throw among five yahoos as much food as would 

fifty, they iidll, instead of eating peaceably, fall 
y single one impatient to have all to itself, 

•Ppofi-i servant was usually employed to stand by while they were 

each other^^"^^ those kept at home were tied at a distance from 

Yields of his country there are certain shining 
v/han ra-vt. whoreof the yahoos are violently fond, and 

T 5 pr^o^ are fixed in the earth, as it sometimes h'apr • 

ca-^rv their claws for whole days to get them out, 

^or kennels; but still 

out thiii* Year their comrades should Yind 

of this unna+i^v^T*^* .®^®ter said, he could never discover the reason 
a ■'’ahon. these stones could be of any use to 

o/ avarice whi^h •© believed it might proceed from the same principle 
experLert ascribed to mankind; that he had once, by way oY 

one of his vahnn^ ^ these stones from the place where 

br^as^rf buried it: whereup the soxdid animal, missing his 

herd to the place, 

to pin^awav biting and tearing the rest, began 

them as u t "^he stones into the same hole and hide 

his spirits and had found, he presently recovered 

hiding-place and remove them to a better 

and dSfIoutt\o"h^ somewhat rare 

ness, and would suck it sought for with much eager- 

same effects that wine great delight; and it produced in them the 

and sometimes tear one »nn+’ would make them sometimes hug, 

and reel, an<^ thimble and itherj they would howl and grin, and chatter , ’ 

, — tumble, and then fall asleep in the mud. 

discovLerirs^-eS^ "®hcc^ ^is servants had 

said, a fancy would Sometimes ySo^lo'^tge'^^r™:;, tl 
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lie dcjwn and howl, and groan, and spurn away all that come near 
him, although he were young and fat, and wanted neither food nor 
water; nor did the servants imagine what could pDSsibly ail him. 

And the only remedy they found was to set him to hard work, after 
which he would infallibly come to himself. 

1. What is Swift satirizing in each of these passages? Are the parallels 
between the Yahoo’s habits and patterns of actions and those of men made 
sufficientiy clear? What does Swift gain by exposing the faults and failings 
of man through his animal fable? Could he not have written an essay in which 
he directly attacked these vices? Would it have been agt effective? Why or 
why not? 

2. Do Lewis and Swift attack similar faults and vices in men? Give particular 
instances from Babbitt . 

3* Could not Lewis have written an animal fable? What problems would he have 
encountered? Could he then have made his reader sympathetic toward his 
hero? Why or why not? Would Lewis* reader be likely to accept or reject 
an animal fable satire? IVhy or why not? 

4. One of the problems that the satiid,st faces is giving his reader a kind of 
distance, for after all he is satj.rizing them . They must not be aware im- 
mediately that they are being satirized, for, if they were, they probably 
would not read the satire. Which gives the satirist the most distance, the 
animal fable or the human fable? \■^hy? 

5* One of the devices that a satirist often employs is that of exaggeration 
through which he creates characters that are not ’’real” but grotesque— 
characters that are flat rather than round, characters that exhibit a limited 
number of traits by which they can be identified. Does Swift create giotesqueal? 
Is Lewis* Babbitt in any way a grotesque? Or does Babbitt appear to be 
"real"? What about Lewis' other characters? Are they also grotesques? 

6. How does Lewis use the human fable as a satiric technique? Would his satire 
have been more forceful if he had used formal attack or an animal fable? 



Satire in The Great Gatshv ; 

1. Petronius Arbiter, a first century Roman government official, is said to be 
the author of a work entitled the Satvricon . Petronius was both a consul 
and a governor and was admitted into the circle of Nero’s intimates. Petronte 
evidently became disgusted with the goings-on of his time and tne moral 
character of Roman officials, for in the Satvricon . he satirizes contemporary 
Roman society. 

Petronius creates two heroes, Encolpius and Ascytus, who, together with 
their servant, Giton, travel through Southern Italy wher^ they encounter 
various men and women who represent and portray the ^ce-ridden Roman society. 

During their journeys they are invited to eat dinner with a man named Trim- 
alchio. ' 

At this dinner, they are served several fantastic dishes— egg-shaped 
pastries with roasted birds inside, a course served on a circular tray on 
which are placed foods appropriate to each of the signs of the zodiac, a 
cooked hare provided with wings so that it looks like Pegasus. The serving 
dishes are not only expensive and luxurious, but marvellous and unique. 
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For instance, on the comers of a tray there are four gravy boats, each 
shaped like a satyr. And, while they eat, there is always music being played. 
The house in which this event takes place is so large that at one point the 
narrator compares it to a labyrinth. Among the decorations and trappings 
in the house are a gold bird cage which houses a magpie, fmscoes depicting 
the career of Tidmalchio, a huge wardrobe "with a small built-in shrine," 
a golden casket which contains the clippings from Trlmalchio ' s first beard. 

The conversation that takes place during the meal ranges fmm topic to 
topic. Some of it centers on Trimalchio. One man argues that it is un- 
healthy to take a daily bath; and then describes a funeral which he thought 
nice because of the fine drapes, nice bier and the number of mourners. 

Another tells how a man made his fortme; another comments on the high price 
of bread, finds fault with go\^mmental officials, and attributes the general 
bad economical situation to people *s disbelief in the gods. Another talks 
about an upcoming gladiator contest which he looks forward to because the 
promoter has spent a lot of money obtaining the best fighters and because 
there will be much bloodshed. A father describes his son; he is glad his 
son is studying law because "there's money in it," more than in studying 
literature. 

Trlmalchio himself has had a remarkable career. He started life as a 
servant, but rose to his present position by "his ability"-- or so he claims. 
He had made himself his master's pet and upon his master's death, inherited 
a "senator's fortune." Since then he had accumulated more and more wealth* He 
is so wealthy that, for instance, he doesn't remember how many lands and 
estates he owns; one thing he wants to buy is Sicily. He is proud of his 
fortune and of his "ability." He constantly and proudly reminds his wife, 
Fortuna, that he had married her when she was disreputable and has made her 
reputable. He ostentatiously frees slaves and attempts to portray himself 
as a magnanimous man by not allowing his orders to be carried out when he 
has commanded a slave to be beaten for some trifling error. 

Trimalchio is particularly proud of his house and his clothes. He says 
of his house: "It used to be a shack; now it's a shrine." His house is so 

large that it contains four dining rooms, twenty bedrooms, two porticoes, 
ar upstairs dining room, a master bedroom, and enough guestrooms for all 
his guests. His clothes are the most expensive and ornate ones money can 
buy. When he displays the clothes in which he is to be buried, he says that 
they are so splendid that everyone will come and pray for him. 

Trimalchio narrates the events of his career, boasts of his possessions, 
exhibits his phony generosity to anyone who will pay attention. Indeed, his 
attitude toward himself and others is captured in his statement that "money 
makes the man: No money and you're nobody. But big money, big man." His 

household gods— Fat Profit, Good Luck, and Large Income— reveal hiss values* 

One rather interesting thing about Trimalchio is his attraction to the 
color green: he plays with a green ball; his wife wears a pale green sash; 

the porter is dressed in green; the narrator notes that green must b e the 
"livery of the house." 
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The party ends in a drunken, revolting riot caused by Trimalchio’s read- 
ing his will and asking his guests to pretend they are at his funeral feast. 

2. Questions 

a. In the Great Gatsby . Nick, at the beginning of Chapter VII says about 

Gatsby: ”His career as Triraalchio was over.” In what ways is Gatsby 

like Trimalchio? How is he different? How are Gatsby ’s parties like 
Triraalchio ’s? How are the guests alike, especially their conversation? 

b. How does Petronius seem to look at his society? How does Fitzgerald? 

Do they see similar faults in different societies? What ones? 

c. Compare Trimalchio’s and Gatsby's houses. Are they similar? In what 
ways? How does the owner of each regard his house? Do they represent 
anything for each character? What? 

d. Compare Trimalchio’s and Gatsby’s attitudes toward clothes and personal 
ornaments. What do they represent for both character; ? 

e. Compare the career of Gatsby and of Trimalchio. Are they in any way 
alike? How? Compare the values which allowed them to succeed. 

f. Is Gatsby’s funeral anything like the pretended funeral of Trimalchio? 
liilhy or why not? 

g. Notice that green plays an important part in both Fitzgerald’s and 
Petronius' stories. Might Fitzgerald have derived the color green from 
Petronius? What might green represent in Fitzgerald's story? 

h. Use the comparisons you have made to deteimine how both Petronius and 
Fitzgerald go about satirizing their societies. 



G. Satire in The Waste Land ; 

1. Eliot, in the Waste Land , satirizes modem men and society. For his 
tectoique, he is indebted to many earlier writers, one of whome is Menippus. 
Mei^ppus, about whom we know little, was a slave-born Roman, who was 
critical of his age. He became known as a philosopher; he believed and 
taught that the sole basis of happiness is virtue and that virtue and hap. “ 
pinesB can only be attained when one frees himself of all wants and desires 
but the desire for virtue. Menippus, in trying to persuade other men to 
his beliefs, wrote satires. In one of these satires, he takes a journey to 
the underworld where he meets the fomer great men of the world; there he 
discovers that death has humbled their former greatness. The point is that 
these men do not have happiness in the underworld because they sought to 
fulfill their wants and desires and did not seek virtue; they sought the 
wrong kind of happiness. 

A later Roman writer, Lucian, does much the same kind of thing. He 
writes a series of dialogues, one of which is called the Dialogues of the 
Dead. In* this work, Lucian portrays such characters as Alexander, Achilles, 
Menippus, Diogfehes. From the point of view of the underworld, Lucian is able 
to show up the vanities and pretences of living men. 

M eighteenth-century writer, Jonathan Swift, uses a similar device. 
Gulliver, an adventurous sea-captain, visits the land of Laputa and then the 
land of the Glubdubdribbs. G*lubbdubdrib, according to Gulliver, means the 
’’Island of Sorcerers" or Magicians. The governor of this island has the 
power of calling anyone he pleases from the dead and has complete control 




over them for twenty-four hours. The governor calls up for GulHver those 
dead people whom Gulliver wishes to see or to whom he wishes to talk, 
Gulliver then has called up Alexander the Great, Hannibal, Caesar, Pompey 
and many other great men of the past. But he also desires to see some 
modem men. At one point he says: 

I was chiefly disgusted with modem history. For having strictly 
examined all the persons of greatest name in the courts and princes for 
an hundred years past, I found how the world had been misled by pro- 
stitute writers, to ascribe the greatest virtue to betrayers of their 
country, piety to atheists, chastity to sodomites, truth to informers. 
How ma^ innocent and excellent persons had been condemned to death 
or banishment, by the practising of great ministers upon the corruption 
of judges and the malice of factions. How many villains had been 
exalted to the highest places of trust, power, dignity, and profit,,,. 
How low an opinion I had of human wisdom and integrity, when I was 
truly informed of the springs and motives of great enterprises and 
revolutions in the world, and of the contemptible accidents to which 
they owed their success, 

2, Questions 

1- a, Does Eliot use the satirical technique described and illustrated above? 

Supply procf for your answer by pointing to lines and passages in the 
poem. Are there dead men in his poem? Are there living men? Is there 

niade between the living and dead men, if there are both? 
ivhat IS that contrast? 

b. (1) Ex^ne the paragraph quoted from Gulliver* s Tmvels . What is 

S^ft satirizing here? What technique does he use? Why does he use 
(o\ n ’ doesn't he just satirize living men? 

KZ) Does Eliot satirize the same thing as Swift? How are the objects 
of their satire alike or different? How does Swift's technique 
differ from that of Eliot? Or does it? 

c. Does EHot seem to agree with Menippus' view that virtue is the only 

basis for happiness and that happiness can only be achieved when wants 
and desires are left unfulfilled? Is there ary relation between this 
^ew and the technique Menippus uses? Between Eliot's view of life and 
any?^^°^^^'^^ uses? What are those relationships if there are 

2- Tiresias : 

a, Tiresias appears many places in literature. For instance, he appears 

in one of Lucian's dialogues. In it, Menippus talks to Tiresias and gets 
iresias to tell his life's story. When Menippus leaves Tiresias, he 
suggests that Tiresias is not a very good prophet; he is like all 
prophets and tells. only lies. 

b. In more recent literature, Tiresias appears in two poems, one by Tenny- 
son and the one by Swinburne. In the poem by Tennyson, Tiresias tells 
how he was blinded and how he became a prophet: 

There in a secret olive-glade I saw 
Pallas Athene climbing from the bath 
In anger; yet one glittering f)oot disturb'd 
The lucid well; one snowy knee was prest 



Against the margin flowers; a dreadful light 
Came from her golden hair, her golden helm 
And all her golden amour on the grass, 

And from her virgin breast, and virgin eyes 
Remaining fixt on mine, till mine grew dark 
For ever, and I heard a voice that said 
'Hencefo'rth be blind, for thou has seen too much. 

And speak the truth that no man may believe. ' 

Later, Tiresias says: 

And as it were, perforce, upon me flashed 
The power of prophesying— but to me 
No power— so chain'd and coupled with the curse 
Of blindness and their unbelief, who heard 
And heard not, when I spake of famine, plague. 

Shrine-shattering earthquake, fire, flood, thunderbolt. 

And angers of the Gods for evil done 
And expiation lack'd— no power on Fate, 

Theirs, or mine own! 

c. In the Swinburne poem, Tiresias also speaks: 

I am as Time's self in mine own wearied mind. 

Whom the strong heavy-footed years have led 
From night to night and dead men unto dead. 

And from the blind hops to the memory blind; 

For each man's life is woven, as Time's life is. 

Of blind young hopes and old blind memories. 

Questions 

1. Compare Lucian's treatment of Tiresias vrith that of Tennyson. Do they view 
Tiresias in the same manner? Do both consider him a good prophet? Is there 
any indication of how Eliot considers Tiresias as a prophet? Does he seem 
to agree with Lucian or Tennyson? Or neither? Consider Madame Sosostris, 

a prophetess. Is she like either Lucian's or Tennyson's prophet? 

2. Notice how Tennyson accounts for Tiresias 's blindness. Are there any other 
legends or myths referred to in Eliot's po^ in which changes such as 
Tiresias' occurs? Are any of the mythical characters who are changed also 
prophets in some way? Why might EHot use such northical characters in this 
poem? 

3. Notice how Tennyson's Tiresias feels about his gift of prophecy. Does Eliot'; 
Tiresias feel the same way? Or is there no indication how he feels about 
his prophecy? If Eliot's Tiresias should feel the same way as Tennyson's, 
what is Eliot suggesting about modem men? Does his use of Tiresias as a 
narrator in part of the poem make his poem optimistic or pessimistic? 

4. a. Study the lines by Swinburne. Do you see any similaidties between 

these lines and Eliot's poem? Be specific, 
b. vtot does Swinburne's Tiresias mean when he says: "I am as Time's self 

in mine own wearied mind"? Are there any references to time in Eliot's 
poem? Is Eliot's Tiresias in any way related to those references to 
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time? In the same way that Swinburne’s Tiresias is related to time? 

5 . Does EHot ’ s technique of portraying men as though they were in the under- 
worj.d in anyway relate to his use of Tiresias as a narrator? 



VI. DESIRE AS A THEME 



each Of the works that you have read in this unit, desire is an important 
tneme. living said that, it is now necessary to examine and isolate the 
various kinds of desire that we find in these three works. Perhaps the follow- 
ing passages will help you distinguish these various kinds of desire, 

™ “Other of Zebedee's children with her sons, 

VwhTt ® certain thing of him. And he said unto her 

Jfcat wilt thou?' She said unto him, 'Grant that these agr two sons may 

It, the one on thy right hand, and the other on the left in thy Kingdom. ' 

T to be baptized with the baptism that 

I am baptized with?"' (Matthew 20:20). 



1 . 



C. 



wife? What kind of desire does she 



How would you characterize Zebedee’s 
exhibit? 

Sr ^®'^®' Monday. How are they 

S®™u ‘'®'‘ ®°“- *Mere any chamcter in the 

^ “ this unit vrtio desire political power? spiritual 
power. Are there any who misuse that power? 

he desires, though he be rich must be called poor 

rich ° (P^w =°»tentment, though he be poor must be cfued 

*Mis Buddhist aphorism. Have you encount- 
vet il ®”y°f® whose heart hath many desires" and who is rich but 

Hw cln^orbe i rr®**" "®®"^ <^his statement? 

tha+ be nch and poor at the same time? Are there any characters 

like "ease"?°^^ contentment? Who? What might contentment mean? Something 
l^ve^out?^^^^^”^^^^ summarize the ’’content" of this unit? What might it 

^ow, my son, see to what a mock are brought 
goods of fortune’s keeping, and how soon I 
Though to possess them still is all man’s thought 
Even as our eye did not uplift itself 
Aloft being fastened upon earthly things 

so justice here has merged it in the earth. Purgatory , xix, 120ff . 

?? ““’^® '® 8^<l®- before he makes these 

St and cu^W r®?.® “®" huge we^hts 

avaricious Thw gbt:^g each otherj this is their punishment for being 

“any whom Dante has known-priests as well as secular risers 
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1. Miat is Vergil’s attitude toward the accumulation of wealth? How is the 
punishment appropriate to the sin of avarice? 
i 2, Can you think of any characters studied in this unit who exhibit a ’’never 

* ending” desire for temporal goods? Is there any indication that these char- 

acters might be or are punished in a way similar to the men in the Inferno? 

D, ’’Mammon led them on. 

Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 

From Heaven; for even in Heaven his looks and thoughts 

Were always downward bent, admiring more 

The riches of Heaven’s pavement, trodden gold. 

Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 
^ In vision beatific.” Paradise Lost, i, 678ff» 

1. Who is Mammon? What does he usually represent? Mammon, one of the angels 
that fell with Satan, is described here as he acted before the fall, 

2. What is peculiar about Mammon’s attitudes and actions, particulary since he 
is an angel? What is Milton’s attitude toward Mammon? Does he approve or 
disapprove of him? 

3. Are there any Mammons in the works you have read in this imit? Is there any- 
one who, in the midst of the possibility of being more, keeps his eyes on 
gold? Who? What is the author’s attitude toward them? Do they eventually 
fall or change? Why? 

4. What is a ’’vision beatific”? Do any occur in the works you have read? What 
are they like? If there are none, why might there be none? 

E, ’’When we are well we wonder what we would do if ill, but when ill, we 
gladly take medicine because the illness persuades us to do so. We no longer 

^ have the passions and desires for amusement that health gave us, but which 

are incompatible with the necessities of illness. So Nature gives us passions 
and desires suitable to our state. We are only troubled by the fears which 
we and not not Nature give ourselves, for they add to the state in which we 
are the passions of the state in which we are not. 

As Nature makes us unhapjy in every state, our desires picture to us a 
^13-Ppy state; because they add to the state in which we are the pleasures of 
the state in which we are not. And if we attained to these pleasures, we 
should not be happy after all; because we should have other desires Natural 
to this new state,” Pascal, Pensees . 109 

1, What does Pascal mean when he refers to ’’passions and desires suitable to 
our state”? Hov; might he distinguish ’’suitable” and ’’unsuitable” desires? 

2, How does Pascal think desires can be satiated? Or can they be? If they can, 
why? If not, why not? 

3, ^oes this passage from Pascal help you in accounting for the action of Gatsby? 
of Babbitt? of characters in the Waste Land? Do the authors of these works 
differ or agree with Pascal in their conception of desires and passions? 

F, Buddha’s ’’Fire Semon”: 

And the Blessed One, after having dwelt at Uiuvela. as long as he thought 
fit, went forth to Gayasisa, accompanied by a great number of Bhikkhus, by 
one thousand Bhikkhus who all had been Gatilas before. There near Gaya, at 
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Gayaslas, the Blessed One det^relt together with those thousand Bhikkhus. 

There, the Blessed One thus addressed the Bhikkhus; *Everything, 0 
BhiJddius, is burning. And how^. 0 Bhikkhus, is eveiything burning? 

*The eye, 0 Bhikkhus, is burning; visible things are burning; the mental 
impressions ^sed on the eye are burning; the contact of the eye with visi- 
ble things is burning; the sensation produced by the contact of the eye with 
visible things, be it pleasant, be it painful, be it neither pleasant nor 
painful, that also is burning with the anxieties of birth, decay, death, 
grief, lamentation, suffering, dejection, and despair, 

’The ear is burning, sounds are burning; nose is burning, odours are burn- 
ing; the tongue is burning, tastes are burning; the body is burning, objects 
of contact are burning; the mind is bumig, thoughts are burning, 

this, 0 Bhikkhus, a disciple learned in the scriptures, 
walking in the Noble Path, becomes weary of the eye, weary of visible things, 
weary of the contact of the eye with visible things, weary also of the sen- 
sation produced by the contact of the eye with visible things, be it pleasant, 
be it painful, be it neither pleasant nor painful. He becomes weary of the 
nose, the tongue, the body, the mind. Becoming weaiy of all that, 
he divests himself of passion; by absence of passion he is made free; v;hen 
he IS free, he becomes aware that he is free; and he realizes that rebirth 
IS finished; that holiness is completed; that duty is fulfilled; and that 
there is no further return to this world, ' 

When this exposition was propounded, the minds of those thousands Bhikkhus 
became free from attachment to the world, and were released from the Asavas, 

Adapted From Sacred Books of the East , 

^at do you think ’’Asavas” in the last sentence means? 
oes this speech by Buddha help explain the section of Eliot’s poem, ’’The 

What does Buddha mean by ’’passion”? What does it include? 

How does he regard passion? Is it good or bad? If it is bad what is one 
supposed to do about it? 

Does the thought of this sermon apply to other works' in this unit? 
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I* This unit includes no readinig questions; the novels and poems of the unit 

are superficially easy reading. The notes that follow are for your second 

go round«your 'meditating* on Front and Gather. 

1.1. Let us imagine th.*it no one had ever worked with your writing, that 
you have not previously read any writings by anj’one else and that you 
have never been influenced by the form of anyone else's storytelling 
or movies or TV sh^ws. 

How would you tell a story? 

Could you tell a cowboy story? 

Could you write a satire, an epic? 

Could you write something which had a "form"? Hew would you Icnow that 
it had a form? 

1.2. Imagine trying to make the first chair— before anyone had made a 
chair. Now imagine trying to make a beautiful chair and the first 

'.one. Could you? VJhat would it be like? 

1.3. Did you ever see a face in a cloud? in a hickory stick? Try to carve 
the hickory stick to make the face 'come out' into the air? liichel- 
angelo saw slaves in the stone and carved them half way out, 

1.4. A man can go walking in the woods and find a perfect cane— an old 
piece of dead \irood which has lost its bark and been polished by rain 
and wind. Before that it was twisted just right by the winds. It is 
helpful on certain hills to have a cane even if one doesn't limp. 

1.5. How does one find the right shape for a cane— beautiful, comely, one 
that supports one in walking? 

1.6. A silver cup makes water taste better than ambrosia. 

1.7. How would one ever find the right shape for a house, for a pot, a 
chair, a cup, a frying pan — a poem? 

l.B. Very few people know how to grow a garden right, how to make plants 
fit the ground, and the trees the plants, and the houses and fences 
the trees and the plants, Thoreau's artist of Kouroo knew how to make 
a garden. So did Thoreau's "strange and beautiful bug which came out 
of the dry leaf of an old table of apple tree x/ood i/hich stood in a 
farmer's kitchen for sixty years." 

1.9. How does one find the right form for something if someone has not first 
been shoxun one of the somethings or if one is working on something new? 
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II: Antonia : 

Since this unit is an exploration of novels and poems written by two Amer- 
ican writers who care about region, about natural things, and about the indivi- 
dual's capacity to create his own form for things, the nensees of this unit are 
an effort by one writer to perceive what our authors are saying about how poems, 
buildings, societies ought to be shaped, about how life ought to be shaped as 
one lives in contact with these hills, these trees and so forth. These : ^pensees 
may be wrong— deliberately wrongs they may be right. They are efforts to see the 
shape of novels and of poems and to see what they say about the shape which we 
ought to find — or seek for— in an experience. If you don't like what the writer 
says, say, "Stupid"— "Wrong"— "Stretching it"— "Over-allegorical" — "He has his 
facts wrong here". But you then must make your own oensee refuting what the 
notemaker has said. 

The thoughts set doxm here often do not repeat or reinforce the hypotheses 
about Gather and Frost which appear in the teacher packets they are independent. 
Your teacher does not have in his possession the 'right thoughts'. He will have 
to \jork out wha>t he accepts or rejects in the pages which follow— just as you 
will. 

Introduction : 

They have shared an iron time. He is a romantic and a legalist and 
lives with a wife without imagination o„ zeal. Antonia is the country 
she stands for it. The narrator has become an eastern big shot: can 
he see Antonia? Whose mind sees the truth? 

The book ^ Antonia has no form — ^this thing of Jim Burden's is just 
written. But Gather wrote it deliberately— the formless thing has a 
subtler form. 

And now Jim Burden's remarks. 

% 

Jesse James: The Life of Jesse James is an American myth— a western 

myth: the bad guy who steals from the rich railroads and banks to 

give to the poor guys. The real Jesse James was a killer. Jim Burden 
who in fantasy admires outsiders sees Antonia, outsider, through the 
silly eyes of somebody infatuated with Robin Hood. 

The conductor (p. 4) is a man of no name and no place, carrying the 
symbols of every name and every place; he belongs to fraternal orders 
and has hieroglyphics about him. Jim Burden also is part of the rail- 
road organization? Would the immigrant family frcm> across the water 
in the next car belong to a fraternal order? and is that Willa Gather's 
point? 

(p. 5) Teasing about girls— ten years old. 

(p. 5) Jake does have something to do with the Bible's Jacob! 

Jim Burden's mind is a mind that sees the West through the glasses 
of the myth of the V/estern world. 
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Book I: 

3.1. 

3.2. 
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3.4. 
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5*5* Ctto Fuchs might have stepped out of the pages of Jesse James* The 
description on page 6 is a perception of Otto Fuchs' face, through 
the glasses provided by western storyj he turns into the tough hombre 
of Western story— "a sinister curl"* 

3*6. Jim Burden speaks of foreign families and American families; that's 
going to be one of the major concerns of the novel* 

3*7* (pp* 7>8) "There seemed to be nothing to see; no fences, no creeks 
or trees, no hills or fields. If there vras a road, I could not 
make it out in the faint starlight* There was nothing but land: 
not a country at all, but the material out of which countries 
are made. No, there was nothing but land— slightly undulating, 

I kne^z, because often our wheels ground against the brake as we 
went down into a hollow and lurched up again on the other side* 

I had the feeling that the world was left behind, that we had 
got over the edge of it, and were outside man's jurisdiction* I 
had never before looked up at the sky when there was not a fa- 
miliar mountain ridge against it* But this was the complete dome 
of heaven, all there was of it* I did not believe that my dead 
father and mother were watching me from up there; they would 
still be looking for me at the sheep-fold doim by the creek, or 
along the white road that led to the mountain pastures,' I had 
left even their spirits behind me. The wagon jolted on, carry- 
ing me I knew not whither. I don't think I was homesick* If we 
never arrived anywhere, it did not matter* Between that earth 
and that sky I felt erased, blotted out* I did not say my pray- 
ers that night: here, I felt, what would be would be, 

Jim Burden seems to be returning to the first primeval chaos. He 
seems to be going outside of civilization* No, more than that— ho 
seems to be going back to some time before there were men, outside 
man's jurisdiction. He seems to be going back to a time when men's 
souls were not regarded as inhabiting the skies, but as living in 
trees and roads and so forth, the prime time described in Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses perhaps. He seems to be going to a time when there are no 
gods or when men do not think of gods. Is this a journey not only 
into the West but back to the beginning of beginnings in time, as it 
were? 

3.8* (p* 8) I don't believe that Jim Btirden is sppaking here. Willa Ga- 

ther is* I must check her biography. Who does speak in this novel? 
Willa Gather or Jim Burden? 

I thinlo that Jim Burden and Jake Marpole are twins under the 
skin. They both have the same name — Jacob or James, The old man, 
Jacob's grandfather, looks like someone from the Near East, someone 
who has lived in the desert; he must be Abraham* Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob; Grandfather, Father, and Jim-Jacob* 

3*9* (p. 12) The missionary said it was like the beard of an Arabian sheik, 

I think that the old man is a kind of Abraham; "he led his people to 
the land of promise." 
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3.10. Otto is a German. IVhile we have Germans and Americaiis, we will have 
Czechs and Russians. Now I*ve changed ay mind. Gather* s theme is 
not the progress through time from chaos to modem civilization; it 
is how you make one nation out of every nation that dwells upon the 
face of the earth. 

3.11. The familj'- reads the Old Testament: it is a kind of Old Testament 

clan-family. Does it read the Old Testament because what it is doing 
is like what Old Testament people were doing in seeking the land of 
promise? Or does this family read the Old Testament simply out of 
habit? Some people read the Old Testament for its * poetry*. The old 
man reads in the Psalms (p. 13) about the joy of Israel in coming in- 
to its inherit ance~t he inheritance of Jacob and Abraham. ( Psalm 47) 

0 clap your hands all ye people, shout iinto God with the voice 
of triumph; the Lord most high is terrible. He is a great king 
over all the earth. He shall subdue the people under us and the 
nations under our feet. He shall choose our inheritance for us. 
The excellency of Jacob whom he loved, Selah. God has gone up 
with a shout. The Lord is the sound of the trumpet. Sing praises 
to God. Sing praises, sing praises unto our King. Sing. praises 
for Gcd is the King of all the earth. Sing ye praises of under- 
standing. God reigns over the heathen. God sitteth upon the^ 
throne of understanding. God reigns over the heathen. God sit- 
teth upon the throne of his holiness. The princes of the people 
are gathered together, even the people of the God of Abraham. 

For the shields of the earth belong unto God. He is greatly 
exalted. 

Nebraska in the 1880* s: clap and shout? 

3.12. Gather frequently speaks of the sod houses and dug-outs as caves or 
cave-like. Ue are, in this story, at the beginning when men lived in 
caves — or are we? Is this just a fanciful thought of mine? 

3.13. (p. 15) As I looked about me I felt that the grass was the country, 

as the water is the sea. The red of the grass made all the great 

prairie the colour of wine-stains, or of certain seaweeds when 
they are first washed up. And there was so much motion in it; 
the whole country seemed, somehow, to be running. 

Homer* s wine-dark sea. One could learn to write that way. How would 
one do it? The city as a forest; the city street as a mole path? 

3.14. There is a garden in this country now; the patriarchs have made a 

garden--chaos shaped into a garden. There is some taming which has 
been done; men hero now. The description on page l6 is different from 
the description on pages 7 and 8, but the child still sees the world 
as flat. Perhaps Willa Gather is saying that — though all of history 
has already been *gone by* — the child;' in his mind is, as it were, be- 
ginning all over and re-experiencing all of it beginning with chaos 
and then the garden with the patriarchs all around him. 

3.15. Willa Gather likes gardens. What is it about gardens that interests 
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her? Tl.e people, the soil, the vegetable, the interaction of soil and 
plant and nan^ 

3.16. (p. 17) In a new country a body feels friendly to the animals. 

3.17. (p. 18) The child, amid the grasshoppers and bugs and dry vines, is 
in dragon 7,and, or is he? 

I kept as still as I could. Nothing happened. I did not expect 
anything to happen. I was something that lay under the sun and 
felt it, like the pumpkins, and I did not want to be anything 
more. I was entirely happy. Perhaps we feel like that when we 
die and become a part of something entire, whether it is sun and 
air, or goodness and knoitfledge. At any rate, that is happiness; 
to be dissolved into something ccanplete and great. When it comes 
to one, it comes as naturally as sleep. 

Jim Burden is not now speaking as a child but as an adult. 
he believe? Does he still believe the Old Testament patriarchal re- 
ligion of his grandfather? 

3.18. (p. 19) ' i' Bohemians- and Americans 

3.19. Krajiek’is a symbol of the power of language in its pernicious form. 
Krajiek is American materialism; Krajiek is Babbitt. Shimerda is Bo- 
hemian culture uprooted and brought to America; a weaver, ^ 

a musician, a city man uprooted and tossed into chaos— asked to ^ 
cave man, asked to live in a hole in the ground like a gopher vPP*21y 
22). Henry James in reverse. 

3.20. (p. 21) Jim Burden sees Nebrasks»s landscape through romantic eyes, 
or are his eyes the eyes of innocent, unfallen man? 

3.21. (pp. 22 ff.) Bridging the gap is a matter of handing a loaf of bread 
from one man to another. Antonia is her eyes. IVhat is Willa Gather 
saying in saying that her eyes are "big and warm and full of light like 
the sun shining on brown pools in the wood"? Always the ^ght in An- 
tonia comes from inside the frame of her body (pp. 23, 24) • 

3.22. They are inside the cave and one of the children is a half-man, a Ne- 
anderthal. 

3.23. No light comes from -within Mr. Shimerda. Mr. Shimerda is he 

he not, one of the patriarchs? He seems to have come from one of the 
cities of the Danube to the tunes of violins and waltzes rather than 
from Sinai or Palestine or the deserts of the East to the tune of thun- 
der on a wild mountain top. 

3.24. Learning language: it is as if Antonia is learning to talk for 

first time— perhaps like Adam and Eve giving names to the plants and 
to the animals. All of us learn to talk for the first time, some of 
us in one language and some in many. One of the curious things about 
the story is that all of these experiences are, as it were, experiences 
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thtt the human race has already had and 

aiK . over and over again* Does Gather* s style prcduc ^ 

3.25. (p. 32) The power of language: "They hated Krajiek, but they olrag 

t c him becLse he was the on^ human being with whom they could talk 
or ::'rom whom they coxild get information." 

3.26. (pn. 32 ff.) The prairie is hot and the bitterness of it comes ttoough 

even for a romantic; Pavel is an anarchist who has ‘ 

Perhaps all of the people on this frontier are ^d 

escape from organized society. In order to ^escape i , y 

into creating another kind of organized society. 

3.27. Watermelons-- watermelons appear over and over in this 

they have a special symbolism or resonance as connec e^ . . ^ --i;i 

Gather's interest in gardens? In the back of the imgm 

these people are the memories of another country and ano o+orv 

cu3.ture and another way of looking at life. Is a theme ° t^hen^ 

how the dreams x^hich imagination constructs re-s p 

man goes to a new countrjr? Or is the theme of the s ory coimtrv 

must bring his old dreams with him and cling to them in a n w ry, 

otherwise he'll go mad? 

3.28e (pe 39) The bug~what is the significance of it? 

3.29. (p. 40) 

All those fall afternoons were the same, but I never got used to 
them. As far as we could see, the miles of copper-red S^ass were 
drenched in sunlight that was stronger and fiercer ^ , .. 

other time of the day. The blond cornfields were red ^old, 
haystacks turned rosy and threw long shadox^s. The whole prairie 
was like the bush that burned with fire ^d was not consumed. 

That hour always had the exultation of victory, of - 

ending, like a hero's death— heroes who died young and gloriously. 

It was a sudden transfiguration, a lifting-up of day. 

Jim Burden thinks he sees the burning bush, but is it 

point that this is all illusion? Perhaps the first bush ^ 

sion' in the mind of the patriarch who led men to the land of promis 

is that Gather's gist? 

3.30. is Shimerda xdthout pxirpose? Shimerda has a stag °n his 

h. Actaeon? Is this world of the frontier both the world of the He- 
brew Old Testament and the world of classical inyth come alive M a 
new country? Is Shimerda Actaeon destroyed by his own dogs and de- 
stroying hiiiiself? 

3.31. (pp. 45-47) Dog Town: Dog Town, a model of what People Tovm should 

be/ Dog Tovm a model for what People Town should not be. The en- 
counter with the snake in the middle of the burrow of the dogs~the 
snake is the symbol for perverse vitality. But cf. p. 47: 
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I took a long piece of string frcm irgr pocket, and she lifted his 
head idth the spade while I tied a noose around it. We pulled* 
him out straight and measured him by ny riding-quirt 5 he was 
about five and a half feet long. He had twelve rattles, but 
they were broken off before they began to taper, so I insisted 
that he must once have had twenty- four. I explained to Antonia 
how this meant that he was twenty-four years old, that he must 
have been there when white men first came, left on from buffalo 
and Indian times. As I turned him over, I began to feel proud of 
hijn, to have a kind of respect for his age and size. He seemed 
like the ancient, eldest Evil, Certainly his Icind have left hor- 
rible unconscious memories in all warm-blooded life. When we 
dragged him down into the draw. Dude sprang off to the end of 
his tether and shivered all over— wouldn*t let us come near him. 

The gerpent ^ the Garden , he seemed like ’’the ancient, eldest evil”; 
but is he? Is Willa Gather saying that the symbolism which Jim Burden 
sees in the snake is a specious symbolism? Jim Burden is the con- 
queror of the snake; does that make him some kind of Savior figure? 
Probably so/ probably not? Are these snakes the snakes that confronted 
the Children of Israel in the id.lderness? Is Gather saying that snakes 
are only conquered by ingenuity, not by serpents lifted up in the 
wilderness, American materialism; Wick Cutter: (p, 50). The snake 

is simply a beast to be killed; it only seemed like the ancient, evil 
one — like the illusory burning bush. 

3*32, (pp 56 ff.) The story of the wolves: dees the fittest survive as the 

wolves come on to kill? Is the real story of the Fall — the real story 
of human evil— in Willa Gather how men feed one another to the wolves 
to survive. There is no inherited evil in this story, and the serpent 
whom Jim imagines as the first ancient evil one is just another crit- 
ter which is evil only to a wild romantic’s imagination. Gather is 
saying that we are not evil by inheritance; we are predatory by in- * 
stinct. The frontier is a place where the fit survive and men feed 
one another to the wolves, 

Pavel becoEies a wolf in this story. 

Is it a good story? 

3*33. (p. 62) The Indians tortured prisoners at a stake; when they ran 

races or trained horses they made a ritual circle. The torturing of 
prisoners was an Indian rite; one of the ways of securing fertility 
in spring v/as to sacrifice human beings. The circle seems to Jim 
Burden to suggest that winter will be all right. He doesn’t under- 
stand the old culture of the land and doesn’t have a new spring rite. 
And yet he has moved from watching the cave man’s life to watching 
tribal life. 

3.34. (p. 66) Swiss Family Robinson ; what’s the story? "I am a cowboy 
and I know I’ve done wrong.” ”Bury me not on the lone prairie.” 

The myths of the prairie? 
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now become in story wolves and 

bears aiid wildcats and panthers and outlaws and desperate characters, 

transfigured so that the horrific be- 
comes splendidly literaiy. What is the attraction of horror in stoiy? 

^ ^ ® grandmother believes that Otto Fuchs is being protected 

patriarchs regarded themselves as pro- 
Providence. Providence's protection is the theme of the 
uid fest^ent; it is also the theme of the Aeneid . Is Willa Gather 
saying that there was a providence in man's coming to this great 

American desert or is she saying only that people thought there was a 
providence? — a— 



3.37. (Section X): The Promised Land; men are made rats in the promised 
and. Old man Shimerda, the picture of a man whose imagination is 
possessed by another land and another culture. Is Willa Gather's 
heme partly the theme of Frost's poem — that the land possesses the 
^op e efore they possess the land? One of the concerns of this 
^ok would appear to be the process by which man's imagination learns 
to possess what man already, according to law, possess. If this is 
the case, Snimerda is going to be one of the outsiders. 

1ki* Old Testament: "Am I ny brother's keeper?" Cain and 

Able; Jacob and Esau; Jake Marpole and Jim Burden; Grandmother and the 
Shimerda's. Jim Burden's family is killing someone (pp 78,79). 

3.39* The Christmas scenes; all through the first book, one is reminded 

not only of European ways of looking at experience, but of nineteenth 
centu^ European history; Jim's Christmas pictures— Napoleon an- 
noxmcing his divorce to Josephine, the hatred between Austrians and 
o emians reflecting tensions within the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

3.40. Gather saying through her description of the rendering 

« Fuchs* trunk contains 

bleeding heart in tufts of paper lace, three kings gorgeously ap- 
pareled, the ox and the ass and the shepherds, the baby in the man- 

ger, a group of angels singing, camels and leopards held by the black 
slave of the three kings. j 

Our tree became the talking tree of the fairy tale; legends and 
stories nestled like birds in its branches. Grandmother said it 
reminded her of the Tree of Knowledge. We put sheets of cotton 

wool und©r it for a snow—f ield ^ and J ak© * s pocket— mirror for a 
frozen lake. 



^ ordinary Christmas tree or does its symbolism extend 
?Srof Mfdge! The serpent was in the 

3.41. The visit of Mr. Shimerda— the antagonism of Protestant and Catholic 

world? Jim Burden, saying this, not understanding 
® re-explorxng it in memory. Are both Protestant and Catho- 

lie out of place in the new chaos of the frontier? 
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3.42. I'^u.' ic of the old world has gone out of Shimeirda; the light has gone 
ou*w of him. Neif country. 

What is Gather saying through the description of the relationship be- 
tween man and woman in the Shimerda family? Antonia will be like her 
J(other. 

3*43* (p. 90) *Your grandfather is rich.* Jim Burden does see, he under- 
stands all of the weight of what Antonia is saying. Big, bold, under- 
standing, unselfish boy. 

3.44* The bullfight and then the storm — ^the animals id.ld iri.th omnipotence 
in the warm weather, reduced to nothing in the storm: a picture of 

a force, of the environment— the promised land* 

3*45* (Section XIV) Old Shimerda, dead in a stable right after the Christ 
Child is seen alive in the stable: "The prayers of all good people 

are good” (p, 88). The storm which tamed the bulls, destroyed 
Shimerda. And what, to Shimerda, was the symbolism of the silk neck- 
cloth folded? 

3*46. Robinson Crusoe t the myth of the frontier. 

3.47. (p. 102) The picture of the place where Shimerda* s music hung in the 
air and where his light left him. 

3.4S. (pp. 106-107) The gentleness between man and man: what is the source 
of that gentleness? Shimerda died without a connection to anything, 
vrLthout even a connection with the sacrament. Perhaps Antonia is 
a story of the search for connections — the ritual of coffin-making, 
the craftsman’s way of handling death — the community gathering about 
the dead Mr. Shimerda (pp. 110-111). 

Perhaps Willa Gather’s hero is not the soil of the prairie and not 
Antonia either, but the human community itself, inter-acting and en- 
deavoring to solve its problems in a communal way. A suicide must be 
buried at the crossroads — the search for a symbol— a cross carved in 
the soil; the sign of the cross cannot be made through the ordinary 
ritual of the requiem. 

The invented funeral ritual, whether Protestant or Catholic, the 
search for seemliness and decorum, the right form, the right decorum 
between man and man for the time of suicide, the search for the right 
hymn for the prairie — ^nearer waters of cold and starvation and tem- 
pests on grasslands cut off from Bohemia. Perhaps the novel is about 
a search for ritual when one has been cut off from the old rituals— 
cave man, tribal man, farmer looking for new rituals (pp. 118-119) : 

Years afterward, when the open-grazing days were over, and the 
red grass had been ploughed \mder and under until it had almost 
disappeared from the prairie; when all the fields were under 
fence, and the roads no longer ran about like wild things, but 
followed the surveyed section-lines, Mr. Shimerda’ s grave was 
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still there, with a sagging wire fence around it, and an un- 
painted wooden cross. As grandfather had predicted, Mrs. Shimerda 
never saw the roads going over his head. The road from the north 
curved a little to the east just there, and the road from the 
west sximng out a little to the south; so that the grave, with its 
tall red pass, that was never mowed, was like a little island; 
and at twilight, under a new moon or the clear evening star, the 
dusty roads used to look like soft grey rivers floxd.ng past it. 

I never came upon the place without emotion, and in all that 
country it was the spot most dear to me. I loved the dim super- 
stition, the propitiatory intent, that had put the grave there; 
and still more I loved the spirit that could not carry out the 
sentence — ^the error from the surveyed lines, the clemency of the 
soft earth roads along which the home-coming wagons rattled after 
sunset. Never a tired driver passed the wooden cross, I am sure, 
without wishing well to the sleeper, 

3.49* Willa Gather somewhere said that art should simplify; if I knew how 
' ^ to describe well enough I could simplifjr as well as she does on pages 
119 and 120, Perhaps I could take a scene here at hand and cut away 
and cut axiray until I had only the simplest, the right details, 

3«50, OW lady Shimerda has begun to reject the idea of seeing her neighbors 
through the eyes of the Old Testament or the New. Jim Burden* s grand- 
father— he not Jesus, Has Jim Burden given up the vision of those 
around him as re-enacting the Old Testament? I don’t knovf, 

3*51# I think that Antonia has bscome a kind of harvest goddess, Virgil, 
in the jgprgic^, says that Ceres first taught men how to plow— Anto- 
nia, now teaching Ambrose and Jim Burden to plow. Is the figure of 
Antonia the figure of a veiled, great sun-burned harvest deity; per- 
haps Ruth in the harvest fields amid the alien corn, yearning for 
home? 

* 

3 •52, (Section XVII) IrJhen does law have to come to a community? What is 
Willa Gather saying about the coining of law? I^en did law have to 
come to the Old Testament community? When did it have to come to 
classical communities according to Ovid and Virgil? 

3 •53* 134) Merciiry drove the oxen of the sun to the cave in order to 

steal them; Apollo found him out. Now Mrs, Shimerda tries to drive 
Grandfather’s to the cave hoping to avoid paying. The scene in the 
Homeric hymns is grand and comic (cf. Making of Stories, VII): this 
one is also grand? ^ 

3* 54* Some pholars have said that Willa Gather, when she wrote Antonia 
had Virgil’s Georgies in mind. They are a hymn to the arts of peace 
and to the arts of harvest. Section XIX may confirm that idea, 

3.55. (p. 139) VJhat does that scene mean? Why does Willa Gather include < 
it? I thi^ that Antonia has in her nature something of Persephone 
who lives in a cave in winter and in the fields in the summertime. 

She wishes that her father, who is one aspect of her Pluto — her Hades 
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could aee the summer. She grows out of the land as crops grow out of 
the soil in a way in which 14'. Shiinerda with his dreams of foreign 
lands did not, and in a way in which perhaps even Jim Burden does not. 
For she has no stories through which she filters her experience. She 
simply plows and works. 



On the other hand, Jim Burden sees the whole work of westering, west- 
ering through the eyes of the Old Testament effort of the patriarchs 
promised land—sees the snake which he kills as the snake 
of Eden, the wheatfields as burning bushes, his grandfather as an Arab 
sheik reminiscent of Abraham, sees the work of conquering the wilder- 
ness as tne work of conquering a premised land. And hears this at 
Bible-reading time. 

But Antova is of another kind. Perhaps Antonia sees the world with 
classica- eyes, and Jim with the eyes of Hebrew civilization; perhaps 
Antonia with the eyes of a realilst, and Jim Burden with the eyes of a 
romantic, T/illa Gather is talking about how one has to remake ones 
myths v;hen he comes to a new country, or how one has to remake ones 
beliefs or habits of mind. In any case, she must be talking about how 
one gets ones toes down into the soil. 



Book II ; 

4.1. First come the caves, then the farms and the houses, then the villages 

and the cities;^ the progress of civilization— perhaps the backward 
movement of civilization away from the soil. To come from the country 
to the town is to come from tribal society to an oligarchy. 14r. Har- 
ling — a stuffed shirt, like the nobles of European civilizations: the 

country, run by the people — the town, by the big shots, Jim Burden’s 
naive eyes, 

Willa Gather, through Jim Burden, is suggesting that rural life is al- 
ways communal, town life always oligarchic. And what is her stance 
toward the members of the oligarchy? Does she hate them as I think 
she does, or is it just Jim Burden? 

4.2. (II, iv) I think that Lena Lingard is Venus; maybe she is Helen or 
a grace. 

I recall seeing pictures in my grandmother’s house, lailet’s pictures 
of girls in the fields with tom dresses, sentimental pictures with 
titles like "The Song of the Lark" or "The Angelus"— or "Girls at Even- 
tide", I wonder if Lena Lingard isn’t partly drawn from those pictures. 

Is she a real girl? Lena Lingard is like a girl out of some story 
which I read but which I can’t remember who drives everyone mad, makes 
ugly creatures think they’re beautiful, ugly men think that they’re 
handsome, and inspires witch-like fury in all women, particularly 
those less beautiful than she. Psychologists could probably explain 

Lena Lingard, Does Jim Burden imderstand what she’s up to? Thirteen 
years old. 
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4.3. (r 173-174) The town in winter: the country in winter: does one 

ed a different kind of strength to survive the vdnter in town . If 
the frivolities of summer seem to Jim Burden to be lies^ they are per- 
haps necessary lies; for people invent like frivolities to 
ranter stay alive— the glowing stores and painted windows of the 
churches. Is VJilla Gather saying something about survival and the 
stories and s<mgs and myths that men tell one another? 

4.4. (p. 175) 1/hat are the stories of Martha and Norma and Rigoletto? Th^ 

meant something to people on the frontier. But what ° 

the incident of the old drunkard tramp who jumps into the threshing 
machine? He has a poem in his pocket — "The Old Oaken Bucket 

he‘s looking for— water. The world is all dried up for ha^. vtast e 
Lands . IJhy is it dry? Why did he choose a threshing machine as a 
place .to die? Judgment is sometimes spoken of as a threshing. 

4.5. (p. 180) mila Gather and Antonia's mistress are both people who give 
light to the landscape, give life to the world around them. Gather is 
saying something about the vitality of these people, about the life 
force in man. 

4.6. Blind d' Arnault has music in him, almost biological music, ^d when he 
plays everyone dances to his tune, including the boys and girls, jloss 
Blind d' Arnault come out of Willa Gather's experience; oj* i® f 
cliche negro — made up of minstrel show stock image and white folklore 
about Negroes— as is Twain's Jim in part? Blind's symbol—sm. vp.lv / 

He looked like some glistening African god of pleasure, full of 
strong, savage blood, li/henever the dancers paused to change 
partners or to catch breath, he would boom out softly, 'Ii/ho's 
that goin'back on me? One of these city gentlemen, I bet! Now, 
you girls, you ain't goin' to let that floor get cold?* 

The prairie is rhythm without sight. 

The rhythms Jim Burden is learning at this time— thirteen. 

The Progressive Euchre Club is dancing a lot, too; but the dances which 
are sponsored by the Progressive Euchre Club are different from the^ 
dances of Blind d' Arnault and the dancers on Saturday night. The big 
shots have different kinds of dances from the world.ng people, lilhat's 
the function of the dance for the big shots? VJhat's the function of 
the dance for the country girls and the farm hands? 

4.7. (II, ix, p. 197) I think that I can set this chapter beside Babbitt 
and draw a set of comparisons between Willa Gather* s view (Jim Burden’s 
view?) or the small town and Sinclair Lewis ' . 

4.8. Jim Burden has been talking about inner vitality; the meanness of his 
description of the town girls (pp. 19B-199) s 

Some of the high school girls were jolly and pretty, but they 
stayed indoors in winter because of the cold, and in summer be- 
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cause of the heat. I*Jhen one danced vith them, their bodies never 
moved inside their clothes 5 their muscles seemed to ask but one 
thin:i— not to be disturbed. I remember those girls merely as 
faces in the schoolroom, gay and rosy, or listless and diill, cut 
off below the shoulders, like cherubs, by the ink-smeared tops of 
the high desks that were surely put there to make us round-should- 
ered and hollow-chested. 

The rhythm of Blind d» Arnault and prairies and of things which do not 
fear to be disturbed. 

4.9. Wick Cutter is clean and well-groomed and without music and light. 

VJlck Cutter: let him stand for Babbitt or Gatsby or Red or the An- 

cient Mariner— the brute acquirer. VJilla Gather calls Cutter V^yclif 
Cutter to emphasize his interest in Protestantism, his tendency to 
mutter pietistic Ben Franklin aphorisms. I once saw the title of a 
bqok called The Protestant Ethic and the Rise of Capitalism , That 
title might explain Wick Cutter. The colt which Wick Cutter breaks 
on the track, the woman he breaks— the picture of Silenus or Pan. 

There is a Wick Cutter in every town. 

4*10. Jim Burden is the Old Testament puritan, the last patriarch; the 

country girls are the last pagans, set down anachronistically in the 
world of the frontier. 

4.11. Cutter represents one kind of frontier religion; Mrs. Cutter is a 
would-be prophetess— a witch-sibyl— Jim Burden has seen her kind as 
the founder of religions all over the world. 

Jim Burden could have been a Baptist preacher. His town piety is be- 
ginning to separate him from the country and the goddesses of the 
countiy and the rhythms of their dance— the world of the Bohemian and 
German farmers and the old country culture which they still have. 

4.12. James is an innocent in a world of experience. He doesn*t understand 
people v7ho dance or the pictures of actresses and dancers* In the 
da^ime he is a town boy; in the night-time he sneaks out to be part 
of the world of Toni and Lena and Tiny, the three Bohemian Marys, and 
the four Danish girls. 

4113* (p* 222) Lenals music is the music of sensuality and subtle tempta- 
tion. Tony’s dance is the dance of hard energy and tough biological 
fact. 

4.14. (pp. 224-225) Is this Jim Burden the man speaking, or is this Jim 

the naive boy speaking from a boy’s side of innocence? You can’t tell, 
exactly. 

4.15. I think that the four Danish girls and the three Bohemian girls are 
supposed to remiiid us of the four seasons and the three graces which 
often go together in classical mythology. But what are they doing in 
this book? Perhaps Lena and Tony and Anna Hansen are also the three 
graces, or something like them. Or perhaps they are a little like 
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Venu» and Jimo and Minerva, those aKiong whom Par-s had to choose. In 
any case, I find the temptation to see behind Willa Gather's figures, 
figures of classical gods and goddesses very heavy in this section. 
Willa Gather's men seem to be patriarchs; Willa Gather's women seem 
to be goddesses. 

4.16. (II, xiii) Jim Burden gives a commencement address. VJilla Gather 
gave a commencement address. I wonder what VJilla Gather's commence- 
ment address concerned. 

4.17. Jim Burden is learning Virgil now. Virgil's story is a little like 
the story of the Old Testament— how a group of xiranderers went from 
one land to another land and tamed a new country— and made it their 
o'^m and brought the gods of a distant land to Italy, reinstating their 

worship in a new country. 

(p. 235 - 36 ) Antonia, looking for her father's spirit, like A^eus 
looking for his father's spirit amidst the Elysian Fields, but these 
are not Elysian Fields; these are real fields and there are no spin s 

around. 

I think that to put this passage (Section II, adv) beside Book VI of 
the Aeneid vrould help me to get clear about Willa Gather's meaning; 
in the Elysian Fields one has to make offerings to Persephone. There 
is bright air there, sun and stars and exercise upon the grassy play- 
ing fields and wrestling and running of races and singing; there is 
memory of the old country and memory of civilizations past and men 
who taught us how to be civilized. There is diirelling in shady groves 
and making of beds on river banks, and deep in the green valley one 
finds one's father Anchiees. But deep in the green valley, Antonia 
does not find her father. I could also look at Odysseus' descent into 
Hades and liis search for the spirits of the past there. 

The Graces are goddesses of grace and of anything which lends charm 
and beauty to nat\ire and to human life. According to Hesiod they ^e 
the offspring of Zeus and the daughter of Oceanus and Eurynome. Their 
names are: Euphrosyne (Joy), Thalia, (Bloom) and Aglaia (Brilliance). 
Aglaia is the youngest and the wife of Hephaestus. The inspiration of 
the graces was deemed as necessary to the plastic arts as to music, 
poetry, science, eloquence, beauty and enjoyment of life. Accordingly, 
the Graces are intimate with the Muses with whom they live together on 
Olympus. They are associated too with Apollo, Athene, Hermes and 
Peitho, but especially with Eros, Aphrodite and Dionysus. Bright and 
blithe-hearted, they were also called the Daughters of the Sun. 

I think that Tiny Soderball is like Aglaia, or Brilliance; that Lena 
Idjigard is like Thalia, or. Bloom; (p. 226) and she was flushed like 
the dawn, xiiith a kind of luminous rosiness all about her . ** ^ And I think 
that Antonia is like Euphrosyne, or Joy. Notice hov/ many times Antonia 
is associated \^th rejoicing in the book. In some metaphoric way these 
girls — the three, Lena, Tiny and Antonia — or the three Bohemian girls, 
are like the graces, and the four Danish girls like the horae or sea- 
sons. They come to Jim Burden as inspiresses of poetry (p. 270): 
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liJhen I closed iry eyes I could hear them all laughing— the Danish 
laundiy girls and the three Bohemian Marys. Lena had brought 
them all back to me. It came over me, as it had never done be- 
fore, the relation between girls like those and the poetry of 
Virgil. If there were no girls like them in the world, there 
would be no poetry. I understood that clearly, for the first 
time. This revelation seemed to me inestimably precious. I 
clung to it as if it might suddenly vanish. 

As I sat down to ity book at last, my old dream about Lena coming 
across the harvest-field in her short shirt seemed to me like 
the memory of an actual experience. It floated before me on the 
page like a picture, and Tinderneath it stood the mournful line; 

* Optima dies . . . prima fugit .* 

4.18. Coronado is like Virgil and like Aeneas, like the patriarchs. He tvas 
searching for another kind of city— seven golden cities. Coronado is 
the father of the Wick Cutters. 

4.19. Virgil* s Georgies . which Jim Burden studies in the next book, are a 
poem to the arts of peace— the plow against the sunset. Does this de- 
fine the theme of the book? What does the emblem of the plow against 
the sunset mean? How does it relate to Aeneas, to the patriarchs, to 
the journey to the promised land? How does it relate to Coronado's 
search, or deny it? The plowman's epic? I think, if one thought a- 
bout it, one could see the plow as saying everjrbhing that Wllla Cat her 
wants to say in this book. 

4.20. Wick Cutter is Hades come to carry Antonia off to hell. Wick Cutter 
stands for everything hideous and sterile and greedy. De Raptu Pro- 
serpinae . 

4.21. Willa Cather's comedy; is Mrs. Wick Cutter a pathetic or a comic 
figure? What are we to think of Cather's treatment of her? She de- 
serves it / she doesn’t deserve it. 

4.22. The first book is about fields and about the light in people or their 
lack of light. The second book is about orchards and music and dances, 
about the different kinds of dances people dance and the different 
kinds of fruit that they pluck. 



Bo_ok III ; 



5.1. Gaston Cleric has been in Paestum and seen the bride of old Tithonus 
rise from the sea. Jim Burden has been in the prairies and seen Lena 
Lingard, like the bride of Tithonus with the rosiness of dawn around 
her, rise from his dreams. Is Cather making some point with this 
juxtaposition? Cleric represents a dead civilisation and arid studies. 
Jim Burden represents a live civilization and new studies. No, Jim is 
a pedant, too. The really civilized people are the Lena Lingards and 
the Antonias. Cleric is to Jim Burden as Virgil was to Dante. Virgil 
was to Willa Cather as Virgil was to Dante. 



5.2. 
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Is this to be taken straight or is it to be taken as ironic? (p. 262) 

I begrudged the room that Jake and Otto and Russian Peter took up 
in my memory, which I wanted to crowd with other things. But 
whenever my consciousness was quickened, all those early friends 
quickened ivithin it, and in some strange way they accompanied me 
through all my new experiences. 

5.3. Jim Burden is beginning to see his experience through the ’eyes* not 
of the Bible but of the stories of the Greeks and Romans. He is be- 
coming a nev7 kind of creature. In childhood we see the world through 
the eyes of the Bible, and in adolescence we see it through other eyes. 
Adolescence is a pagan state. 

5.4. The quotation from Virgil, ’’ Optima dies . . . prima fugit .” gives me 
another hunch as to the theme of ^ Antonia . Perhaps if I look at the 
place where this passage comes in Virgil, I will be helped with the 
book . . • 

The passage, as it appears in the Smith Palmer Bovie translation of 
Virgil’s third Georgic goes as follows (11.5B-79). Virgil is describ- 
ing how one ought to raise one’s cattle and prepare them for mating; 

Commencing with the fifth, the years for mating 
End before the tenth, and other year®. 

She is fit for neither breeding nor the plough. 

So, while the herd rejoices in its youth. 

Release the males and breed the cattle early. 

Supply one generation from another. 

For mortal kind, the best day passes first; 

Disease and sad old age come on, and work; 

The ruthless grasp of dea^h ensnares us all! 

There will always be some stock you would exchange: 

■^.eplace them promptly, sorting out the 3 '’oung 
Within the herd, 'beforehand, year by year. 

That later on you may not feel the loss. 

The years of mating for cattle come early and pass soon, Virgil says; 
one must supply one generation from the next before the time for mating 
is past. Something like this happens in the life of man as the poet 
perceives it. The best days (for mating?) pass first; then there is 
disease, old age and work. One doesn't know to what extent romance is 
in the back of Virgil’s mind. Is Virgil saying the best days for men 
are the days when they simply respond to a kind of life force or vigor 
of instinct inside of them; then responsibility comes on, Jim Burden, 
in quoting the line, means what Virgil meant? The rest of the book 
will be about disease, work, and old age, 

5.5. "For I shall be the first, if I live, to bring the muse into my coun- 
try ( patria) . ” Cleric explains what this meant to Virgil, what poetry 
meant to him, what region meant to- him. 

Jim Burden was not to become a poet or a writer; Willa Gather was. Is 
this scene in which Cleric explains Roman poetry to Jim Burden also 
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implicitly a scene in which Willa Gather explains her vocation to her- 
self, brings the muse to her * father's fields' sloping down to the 
river and to the old beech trees xd.th broken tops near Red Cloud, Ne-. 
biaska? 

5.6. (p, 271 ) The Theatre on the Prairie: Natural growth or phony cut- 
flower? The plot of the younger Dumas' Camille — Camille Gautier was a 
woman of Paris x;rho had no reputation; she is like the camellia — pale 
and cold. Originally, she was a needle-worker but was befriended by a 
duke whose daughter she resembled, and taken by him back to Paras where 
he introduced her to high society. It did not accept her. Eventually 
she got heavily into debt through her losses at cards. 

The Count de Varville ''< 5 ffered to pay her debts if she .wculd become • * • 

his mistress; however, before she consented to this, she met Armand Du- 
val who had nothing but love to offer. She scorned Armand at first, 
longed for the simple life but did not believe she could live in pover- 
ty. Her lover persisted. Finally she agreed to go away with him — suf- 
fering as she was from a racking cough which needed fresh air. Armand 
and CQ-raille then moved to a country cottage where Aramnd was at first 
suspicious, but gradually convinced of Camille's true love. Acting 
symbolically, he grew simple flowers to replace the camellias of Paris. 

But Armands's father appeared and begged Camille to renounce his son so 
that her past reputation might not disgrace his family. Camille re- 
fused to listen. The father then told Camille that his daughter's fi- 
ance threatened to break off the engagement if Camille and Armand re- 
mained together whereupon Camille promised to send Armand away. At this 
point the father recognized 'true love' for what it is and promised to 
tell Armand, after Camille's death, that she had only renounced him for 
the sake of his family. 

The conclusion is admirably rendered in Antonia . Camille leaves a 
note for Armand telling him that she doesn't like the simple life. She 
returns to Paris where she always wears a camellia in public. When Ca- 
mille and Armand next meet in Paris, Armand insults both Camille and 
the Count de Varville; de Varville challenges Armand to a duel; and Ar- 
mand wounds de Varville and leaves Paris. Ke does not return until he 
• ••; M* hears of Camille's s'acrifice from his father. Camille is dying when 
Armand reaches Paris. She wears his simple flowers on her death bed. 
Armand declares his undying love and begs forgiveness; and Camille d?'"! 
in the arms of her true love. 

Is this a reflection of some part of our plot, or is it a turning in- 
side-out of some part of our plot? 

5.7. Notice how consistently Lena is compared to flowers; she is the grace 
whose name means bloom (cf. pp. 281-282). The Awakening of Jim Burde n — 
is that what I am to call this novel? First the music, then the dance, 
and then the big town and playing with Lena. How much different would 

• have been a liiodern novelist's handling of Jim Burden's affair with Lena? 
V/illa Gather states nothing; suggests everything (p. 292). I think that 
Lena did want Jim Burden to marry her; the rest of her story represents 
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the story of somebody made hollow by Jim Burden* s making a life hol- 
low-toying. Jim Burden is an unreliable narrator — a villain. 



Book IV; 



6.1. Tiny Soderhall is the Grace Aglaia — ^Brilliance; brilliance and gold 
and success. 

6.2. The building of the prairie dog*s town, the building of a human com- 
munity; 

The Tvindy springs and the blazing summers, one after another, 
had enriched and mellowed the flat tableland; all the human ef- 
fort that had gone into it was coming back in long, sweeping 
lines of fertility. The changes seemed beautiful and harmonious 
to me; it was like watching the growth of a great man or of a 
great idea. I recognized every tree and sand bank and rugged 
draw. 1 found that I remembered the conformation of the land as 
one remembers the modeling of human faces. 

6.3. Larry Donovan is Pluto-like running off with Antonia, like Hades in 
his chariot running off with the goddess of the harvest.. Shimerda in 
his cave. Cutter in the dark, Donovan in the winter all play Hades to 
Antonia’ s Persephone in one way or another. It is winter when Antonia 
comes back to Black Hawk; it is already spring when Antonia again 
teaches men how to plow the fields and ploughs the fields herself — 
like the Genius of the harvest. 

6.4* Antonia is the woman without Puritanical shame— she would not wear 

Hester’s ’A’ or wound herself with Dimmesdale * s inner festering — and 
Jim Burden seems to think well of that; yet, he is a Puritan. What is 
the meaning of this? What is the relationship between Antonia and 
Jim Burden? How can Jim say the kind of things x^hich he says and not 
offer either love or marriage to Antonia (cf. p. 321)? Is this a de- 
fect of the novel, or is Willa Gather getting at some kind of subtler 
relationship between man and woman, or between human beings in gen- 
eral? 

6.5. (pp* 321-322) The sun and moon; Jim and Antonia. Being near Antonia 
is also to feel the old pull of the earth (p. 331). I>/hat makes a 
great description? There are few multi-level sentences. I'Jhat is it 
that gives this description its force? Vocabulary? Context? What? 

I could learn from that kind of vrriting. 

Book Vs 

7.1. Antonia is the Grace named Joy. 

7.2. Antonia's garden picture other than — different from — the prairie dog 
mound of what human society ought to be. Antonia’s family is the per- 
fect society. But, in reality, if its- life is compared to the life 
of society in the city, its life will be seen to be rather drab. The 
pretty picture here is only the romanticist in Jin Burden. 
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7.3. I want to say that what Willa Gather is saying is that Jim Burden has 
seen the conquest of the west through the eyes of the Old Testament 
patriarchs coming to claim a promised land; somehow that romantic vi- 
sion fades and another vision of the conquest of the west as like Ae- 
neas* conquest of Rome or Virgil’s bringing of the muse to his patria 
replaces it as Jim Burden moves from a pietistic childhood to a more 
pagan, cosmopolitan view of the world. Finally, James has to give up 
that n^h too. The last vision he — railroad builder, scholar, unhappy 
husband — sees is a picture of a v/oman who has given up all of the vi- 
sions and myths of the old country, all sentimentality about previous 
cultures. She has built her own garden — her own ’culture’ and form of 
society — out of the materials which her soil provides. Perhaps all of 
the classical way of seeing in which Burden has earlier indulged is 
simply illusion — something to be got over to get to Antonia’s direct 
way of seeing and doing. Is that right? 

7.4. (p. 349) "In the group about Antonia I was conscious of a kind of 
physical harmony. They leaned this way and that, and were not afraid 
to touch each other." Meaning. Contrast the toim girls. 

7.5. (p. 350) The Cuzaks are skeptics. 

7.6. (p. 353) Jim Burden is converting Antonia into a mythical character, 
but she has become his own myth, not something derived from Greece or 
Rome or the Bible’s historical narratives. 

7.7. Wick Cutter and Antonia: two poles— the spirit of pure destructive 

commercialism and the spirit of creative interaction xd-th nature, 

7.8. (pp. 371-372) 

This vias the road over which Antonia and I came on that night 
when we got off the train at Black Hawk and xirere bedded dovm in 
the straw, v/ondering children, being taken we loiew not whither. 

I had only to close my eyes to hear the rumbling of the wagons 
in the dark, and to be again overcome by that obliterating • 
strangeness. The feelings of that night were so near that I 
could reach out and touch them xd.th iry' hand. I had the sense of 
coming home to myself, and of having found out what a little 
circle man Ns experience is. For Antonia and for me, this had 
been the road of Destiny; had taken us to those early accidents 
of fortxane which predetermined for us all that x^re can ever be. 

Nox-: I understood that the same road was to bring us together a- 
gain. Wliatever we had missed, we possessed together the precious 
the incommunicable past. 

7.9. "The precious, the incommunicable past." This Palestine, this Rome— 

the incommunicable past. Is the incommunicable — ^Red Cloud? Black 
Hawk? The journey of all men and nations from the cave to the village 
to the city to the nation: Jim Burden's journey? Between them a 

past. IJliat does the last paragraph mean? 

7.10. Antonia is autobiography. 
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7.11. Jfc Antonia is exploration of the meaning of memory. It has no plot 
because memories which swarm in upon us come to us because they are 
vivid^ not because they are related to one another by causal patterns. 

7.12. Ife Antonia is an ordina^ novel telling a story, exploring the psy- 
chology of ordinary individuals. 

7.13. ife Antonia is a picture of a romantic»s effort to see 

through the ^es of the Hebrews and then of the Greeks and final^ 
his seeing its goodness and vitality through the eyes of a new myth or 
a new vision of the world which Antonia has herself created. 

7.14. ^ Antonia is an effort to affirm that Old Testament patriarchal cul- 
ture and Roman culture were born again on the frontier. 

7.15. Willa Gather* s descriptions are not photographically accurate descrip- 
tions; Uilla Gather* s descriptions are exaggerated. They are exag- 
gerated and symbolic. 

7.16. Note to nyself: I should take something that I see during the day 

and describe it-^then read two or three of Willa Gather* s descriptions. 
Then redescribe what I have seen. Give your description the effect 
which Gather* s has. 

7.17. One of the books which Willa Gather refers to in ljj|^ Antonia is Jhg 
Georgies of Virgil, ^le Georgies end with the story of a man, Aris- 
taeus, who has lost his swarm of bees. Story summarized as follows 
by Palmer Smith Bovie— his translation of The Georgies: 

Aristaeus, nythical prototype of the farmer as keeper and care- 
taker, has lost his swarm.... The hero, having lost control of 
himself , had lost his swarm and had lost his touch. Inadver- 
tently provoking the death of Eurydice, Aristaeus was suffering 
the wrath of Orpheus when he descended into the watery environ- 
ment of his mother* s realm. Cyrone thereupon led him to Proteus, 
who, overpowered, told Aristaeus the story of Orpheus and Eury- 
dice.... But Aristaeus simply heard the story as Proteus told 
it to him, and thereupon was informed of how to placate the 
shades of Orpheus and Eurydice by means of a ritual technique 
resulting in regeneration of his swarm of bees. In the last 
lines, the productive energy delineated throughout the poem 
bursts out once more, as from the corpses of cattle laid in the 
ground a new swarm of bees soars aloft to hang from the boughs 
of a nearby tree like a cluster of grapes. - 

...Book IV first studies the group, a society at the height of^ 
efficient production, for all that that implies. It then studies 
individuals, unique in any society, whose purposeful efforts can 
alone, in the end, keep society operating, nurture its life, and 
shape its future. Orpheus is traditionally a figure associated 
with agriculture as the life-bearing, peaceful, and civilizing 







venture. He is the enemy of hostility, the patron of humanity, 
Virgil’s Orpheus,*. becomes the heroic image of man’s will to 
preserve life.l 

’’The heroic image of man’ s wil3. to preserve life^*— could one say that 
what Willa Gather is doing in ^ Antonia is fitting various myths upon 
the career of Antonia and finally coming to see her as herself, as a 
figure who serves the same function that Orpheus serves in Ge^- 
gics but whose story, whose nyth, whose life is different and indige- 
nous to her country. 

7*18. Could one say that ^ Antonia is a novel in which a man searches for 
the form according to which he ought to imagine the life of nature, 
the life of a culture, the life of a woman? 

7 •19* Could one say that ^ Antonia is a novel in which a woman looks for 
the right form of life for the land? 

7*20. One could say that Antonia has no form or no genre, that its form 
is something which grew out of the exploration of its subject. One 
could say that Jim Burden's exploration of what he remembers has been 
over intellectualized in iry notes so that what is merely hinted at, 
what' is suggested, what is a matter of subjective association in his 
mind, having a hint of symbolic meaning— but only a hint— is made in 
my notes into an allegory, wooden and crude. 



1 Virgil, The Georgies , trans. Smith Palmer Bovie, (Chicago: University of Chi 

cago Press, 1956) pp. xxviii-xxix. 



III. Robert Frost 

1. "The Witch of Coos" (p* 33 ) 

The good grey poet. Ghost stories v/here skeletons walk are told on tele- 
vision and the radio. Frost is just having some horse-play, trying to paint a 
believable picture of a person who actually believed that a skeleton walked. He 
isn’t trying to say anything through the story. If Willa Gather had written 
this story, it would not have been any different. Booh. 

2 . "The Oven Bird" (p. 196 ) 

"The Oven Bird" is a kind of sonnet — or something— I’m not really sure what 
to call the form of the poem. I think that I have to read it in New England 
dialect. Maybe I should get a record of Frost reading it. 

"That other fall we name the fall ."? This is just a descriptive poem. "The 
Oven Bird" says what the insect says which Jim Burden puts in Antonia’s hair. Or 
maybe "The Oven Bird" says what poets say when the Tiny Soderballs and' Antonias 
and the Lena Lingards are not the young girls any more, but the rugged, toothless 
old ladies. 

And what does the last stanza say? 

The bird would cease and be as other birds 
But that he knows in singing not to sing. 

The question that he frames in all but words 
Is what to make of a diminished thing. 

Falling/diminishing— differences in concept? 

3. "The Silken Tent" (p. 257) 

The objects upon wliich the comparison in "The Silken Tent" is based and the 
object described by the comparison are often compared. The tent is Antonia, a 
woman like Antonia. 

Frost certainly used fimny diction in this poem. It doesn’t sound like his 
normal, conversational voice: "as in a field"; "Seems to owe naught." If I 
could analyze the sound of this poem and see how it relates to the meaning... 

Perhaps I could describe a woman in terms of a willow tree, a lion-sphinx, 
a granite piece by a water fall, cotton candy. 

Frost’s metaphor is too explicit in this poem. Should tell us more of what 
his meanings are in "The Witch of Coos" and "The Oven Bird" though. 

4 . "Nothing Gold Can Stay" (p. 227) 

Perhaps we should compare this poera with Willa Gather’ s quotation from 
Virgil that, "in the lives of mortals, the best days are the first to flee." 

No! Frost is talVd.ng about springtime and only about springtime in this poem. 



5. 



"The Axe-Helve*'^ 



23, 24, 25 



Foranfinding is finding in the wood’s grain the hints for the right shape 
for the axe-handle. Form-finding is finding is finding the right plants for the 
prairie garden^ the right seeds for the soil and the right hedge for the winds 
( My Antonia, p. 341) • One must see the garden and the axe handle in the wood for 
oneself and not through the eyes of other imagined myths and gardens. 

Antonia would have liked this poem if she could have understood it. VJhe 
would have put in a Bohemian instead of a Frenchman. 







^Frost, Robert, The Collected Poems . (New York: Halcyon House, 1930) p. 228. 
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6. "The Gift Outright" (p, 255) 

Frost read this on JFIC's inauguration day, but I can’t make heads nor tails 
of it. It is a "profile In courage". The land couldn’t be ours before we were 
the land’s. We couldn’t be possessing what we were still unpossessed by, Antonia 
was possessed by the land as soon as she possessed it— -even as a child. It was 
hers as much as ever it could be. 

Second thoughts: this poem is a piece of patriotic rhetoric which is all 

sound and fury — signifying nothing. Too bad that Frost read this poem at Mr, 
Kennedy’ s inaugural. He should have read the poem which he wrote for the occa- 
sion, 

7. "Mending Wall" (p. 94) 

"Mending Wall" is about the wolves and Pavel, 

No — it is about what stopped the fight between Ambrose and Jake: "Jakey, 

Jakey, sell the pig and pay the slap," This something that doesn’t love a wall— 
is it man or nature or what? I love to see a good wall. Most people love a 
wall. 



In Ovid’s Golden Age, men did not build walls 5 men who came to Willa Gather’s 
frontier built walls and fences, little screens between their places — ^l/ick Cut- 
ter’s screen of pines— to keep one another apart. Only Wick Cutters need a 
vjall— to keep people from discovering their misdeeds. 

The speaker in this poem doesn’t need one. And no New England neighbor 
looks like an "old-stone savage armed". 

Good fences destroy good neighbors. 

8 . "A Brook in the City" (p, 181) 

I want to put this poem’s farm house which lingers alongside Willy Loman’s 
house in The Death of A Salesman ( Tragedy, Grade lO); its river beside the ocean- 
prairie of ^ Antonia and its rhythms of vital life. There are rivers like this 
one in the Transcendentalists and they stand for the oversoul, but this river 
has gone underground . Putting the river underground should not keep the city 
from both v/ork and sleep. 

Frost hates urban civilization. He hates it because his is a simple-minded 
tovm mouse and the country mouse attitude — the city is decadent, the country is 
austere and pure. 

Many of Frost’s poems have apple trees — ^brooks — walls — storms- Thex'© is a 
consistent symbolism — if only — if only I could figure it out. 

9 . "A Lone Striker" (p. 109) 

Lone: strikers come in squads. The mill has eyes opaque and no heart to 

break; Frost hates the roachinery in the factory — a desert which dehumanizes man- 
kind: 
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Man's ingenuity was goodi 
He savr it plainly where he stood ^ 

that viith his breathing! Emerson could have said 

in oracular transcendental statement. He goes to the trees a oath wants 

iactory is not a church. The pine trees are no church. s , *e 

The rhyme scheme of the poem is bad and • • , 

The moral of the story is; Don't be late for work, 

10, "Departmental'' (p, 210) 

satiric!®™®^®'' "Departmental'' is a comic pcem. It is more than comi.c. 

have niaybe the ant is simply one of those whose good fences 

model coron.nn-i+ l^^iybe the community of ants is to Frost a 

partLS^n^;;i?i''^ the comunity of the prairie dogs in Antonia . Good de- 
parx.ment.ai men make good factory workers, 

11, "The Vindictives" (p, 51 ) 

sava that ’’ a story like that of Coronado. After Jim Burden 

thLi him wilderness of a broken heart, Antonia says, "More 

than him has done that." Just afterwards the heroic image of the plow Lainst 

now sl^^csS^ne^ reminded that where many men were broken,^some Ln are 

during. where men with dreams of gold could not endure, men are now en- 

and legend, or the history, of Spanish conquest 

^at rtolfff symbolic level, too. The stoiy is a fable. The gold ohain- 

Brook^i^the ^^®“® ^°"® Striker", "A 

dr^ b.®f f ^ MSia. He dreams dreams; Antonia does not 

but malces gardens. What should one say of Frost's attitude toward 

P ® °"®‘”®'^® <lreams that have no roots in experience? Frost 
? --onquistadores and the dreamers of dreams, who know nothing about 
realty and live in a world of high fantasy oblivious to their surroundings, 
th©ir r6gion, their tine^ their neighbors (d, 53)* 

What is the difference between the Frenchman who makes the axe-helve or 

^'’® ^'’°®® bhe walls on the one hand, 

‘^*’®®“ ^’’® <ireams which build the factories and 

mSts wMcf prtluL goll ^'^® <'®P^^- 

fable^ JlSgedy-jog meter of the statement of the moral of this h.map 

How to live = how to dream (in Frost?) 



er|c 
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12. Prayer in Spring" (p. 259) 

This poem sounds like a conventional Sunday School hymn. It is! I-iJhat is 
the meaning of the emphasis upon today and the emphasis upon ignoring Wie harvest ? 
Is Frost advising his reader to take no thought for the morrow as Christ advises 
us? And how does the Biblical symbolism of harvest come into this poem: "Lo 
the fields are white unto harvest " 5 "The harvest indeed is plenteous but the 
laborers are few." 

Frost redefines the meaning of the word "love" in this poem. If I were to 
give a synonym for the word "love" as he uses it, I would say "1’ amour." But the 
meaning of the word "fulfill" as it is used in the last, line of the poem is also 
puzzling. 

13. "A Winter Eden" (p. I 76 ) 

Someone said that this poem is only a New Englander's conception of Eden or 
paradise. 

Someone else has. said that this is a poem telling one that the ordinary 
conception of Eden is 'a fantasy — good for a couple of hours in man's childhood. 
Eden: "The Oven Bird," "Mowing," "Winter Eden," "Nothing Gold Can Stay"— or, 

'falling' is a natural process. 

V/hat am I to say about the way in which Frost uses such phrases as "It lifts 
existence on a plane of snow/ One level higher" — sounds like something that could 
have been written on a granny's sampler. 

"The year' s high girdle mark" is a somewhat similar cliche. How much of 
this poem is irony and how much of it is straight? What do the last two lines 
of the poem mean? 

Frost is a lyricist; "A Winter Eden" is a lyric. Yet, listen — 

A feather-hammer gives a double knock. 

This Eden day is done at two o'clock. 

There's a flat sound in those lines. 

14 . "After Apple-Picking" (p, 228) 

This is Frost's picture of real Eden after cardboard Eden, "Winter Eden". 

And then I look again and think that the apples of this poem have nothing to do 
with Eden — plain old country apples. Who speaks in this poem is an old man, 
dead tired. And now I look again and the poem is simply a description of a tired 
old man who has decided that he won't pick another apple. An old man going to 
sleep — essence of xdnter sleep, lilhat is essence of winter sleep? Essence of 
winter sleep is.... The old man is tired of seeking a harvest. The Rubaiyat 
of Cmar Khawam . Perhaps just a plain ordinary old harvest, perhaps the uncer- 
tain harvest of "A Prayer in Spring". 

I think the dream is like the dream of the Conquistadores, or maybe it's 
a dream of apples wliich could be plucked from the Tree of life: 
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I/ere he not gone. 

The woodchuck could say whether it»s like his ' 

Long sleep, as I describe its coming on. 

Or just some human sleep, 

UneTen llnes-^not poet. ty— animal sleep. 

The ladder is sticking toward the skies, or is it toward heaven! 

Dreads : 

I Conquist adores 
/winter Edens 
' Apple Pickings 
^Factory Workers? 

15. "The Bear" (p. 218) ... 

There are two pictures of the bear — ^the bear ]3ulling down cherries and 
crossing fences and the caged bear. The bear pullrlng down cherries is related 
to apple pickers — crossing fences like a destroyer of mended walls. I don^t 
know. 



I don*t know what the uncaged bear is, but I think I do know what the caged 
bear-man is, looking through telescope or microscope. The telescope is Plato; 
the microscope may be Aristotle in certain moods— or Democritus or Epicurus. 

And how does the caged bear get uncaged? 

The poem is written in couplets: I sometimes think they ^ re good; sometimes 

I think they're lousy. Right now they're lousy. 

Perhaps both Gather and Frost are concerned about how we dream and how we 
realize our dreams in this grey world of matter ard clay and everyday reality. 
Could I use that as a hypothesis? Or perhaps they are concerned that we don't 
dream enough, that we dream the wrong dreams, 

16. "The Star-Splitter" (p. 13?) 

When I was a child I saw the stars as doing things for me or toward me in 
the way that the speaker in the first lines of this poem does, I wonder why when 
one grows old, one no longer animates the t:tars — save for this old fool. The 
smokey lantern chimney and the telescope — no microscope, but a smokey lantern 
chimney and a telescope; and this same old fellow does an old-fashioned sacrifice 
by fire. Animals, stars and old-fashioned sacrifices, Homer, 

The old fellow looks at the stars and talks about infinity and is a bit ri- 
diculous. Pascal has said that man is at mid-point between everything and no- 
thing. 

How would one ever know the plan? 

Perhaps the poem is about the Jim Burdens who ponder the meaning of life — 
says that such pondering is evil. And yet, I think there's something separating 
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the star-splitter who looks through a telescope from the bear who a3.so looks 
through a telescope. You have to read this poem in a New England dialect I think, 
for it to make any sense as a poem. 

I would like a man whose stars were the cleaned lanterns which he carried 
about with him. 

17. "The Fear" (p. 6l) 

The lady in the poem carried a clean lantern. Three scenes which might 
bear on the fear — the savage time to exorcise the spirits in the wilderness; a 
child trembling like a guilty thing surprised in the darkness; a m^ who is a- 
fraid of a wild, fire-mouthed idol discovers that the voice which issues 
idol is made by a sld.nny mountebank sitting inside. And what are the last Your 
lines about? An alternative: the poem is about what Frost thinks it means o 

keep a clean lantern chimney. 

18. "Home Burial." (p. 26) 

I once saw an Iowa farmer in the gallery in Florence which contains Michel- 
angelo* s "David." He said that he didn’t like the "David" because it wasn t 
natural. It was too big to be a representation of the human figure tw 
the gallery in which it was placed. That farmer was looking for the right shape 
for the right time and the right place. 

The right ritual for Shimerda’s death; the right ritual in "Home Burial' 
who finds it and how? Ifhat in us does the woman stand for; what— the man: 



Three foggy mornings and one rainy day 
Will rot the best birch fence a man can build. 

the lines are, and to us what are they? The dimension, the power, of stillness. 



Forms for 




darkness 

funerals 



19, "Two Tramps in Hud Time" (p. 112) 

I don't make this out. Two tramps come along; a man is chopping wood; the 
tramps make fun of him. One gets a lot of stuff about the weather about its not 
being winter and not being summer. Then one has two stanzas worth of preaching 
which seems to have nothing to do either with chopping wood or springtime . ana 
summertime. How did all this, get together? 

darkness 
Forms for^^- funerals 

fun and work? 

ZO. "The Death of the Hired Man" (p. 160) 

I don't thinV that I know what to °ay about this poem, except that I knov/ 
its greatness. 
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I don*t know where one begins— *what the hired man (with his pride in making 
hay loads) was or what his brother is, what the husband and what the wife. 

The wife is a sentimentalist* The poem is aboub finding the right form for 
a bereft man dying or, perh.'^ps, finding the right form for living with death! 

The hired roan did not come here to be abused* The wife is telling her husband 
through tel lin g him that the hired man has come hom e to die: 



The hired man seems to have to say that he*s come to do ditching and clear- 
ing! I knew a man who saw an old x^oman once who was starxd.ng, wretched, sitting 
behind a door of a railway station in Belgrade like a hungry rat* People as they 
passed her, banged the door into her* She did not have the will to resist or to 
move* Her body merely shuddered as the door hit her* The man I knew gave her 
some dinars; without delajdng she jumped on it like a rat* There was something 
distasteful about a starxang old lady*s jxmiping on the money like a rat* The 
hired man is a rat who xdll not jump* 

I think that the husband is a practical man, and the hired man a dreamer. 
Where is the wife in the spectrum of dreaminess and practicality? Maybe the 
husband is a microscope man and the hired man a telescope man? But the wife? 

Just before she says the hired man has ccane home to die, the poem goes as 
follows : 



Forms for , 



Darkness 
Funerals 
Pun and work 

7 



And then the scene with the moon on page 167? 

I now want to say that all of Frost's poems are caught up in the looking 
for pattern in real objects, some kind of looking for light, order, clarity, de- 
sign, patterning in this very world rather than the world of dreams* 
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21. "Design" (p. 212) 

And then I come upon this poem, and it seems to say whatever pattern there 
is, is sinister, destructive, deathlike. 

I think I could understand the meaning of the title better if I reread the 
passages about the argument from design in the Tenth Grade "Man and Nature" unit. 

If I say that the orderliness of God*s creation— its symietry— shows us 
what God is like, then when I look upon the design of the flower, the spider and 
the moth, what kind of creator do I have then? Himie once said that if x»je argued 
that the design in the world shows us what the creator is like, we might well 
argue from parts of the design that the creator is a spider. And this spider 
affirms and denies IrJhitman* s noiseless, patient spider. How did Whitman come to 
his symbolism, and how Frost to his? 

22. "The Strong are Saying Nothitig"^ 



23. "Revelation" (p. 155) 

And what does "Revelation" say about God. Emerson* s’ Oversoul speaks— re- 
veals— through intuitions, feelings that nature is alive. Frost is of a later 
generation, and does he now say that God does not speak at all? (Why do we have 
in this poem a kind of child-like rhythm and rhyme-scheme?) We*ve read in Pas- 
cal's Pensees that God is a hidden god (Tenth Grade, Man and Nature) . Pascal 
uses that argument to show what? And now Frost uses it— with a difference? 

24. "Desert Places"^ 

I want to look at another poem against Pascal's writings; I remember that 
PaaqaT said as h e looked at the new scientific universe, that the silence of the 

Collected Poems , p. 391 
2lbid . p. 386. 
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infinite spaces terrified him*. 



Not Pascal—not scared by the empty spaces but by something nearer home. 
Within. I want to imagine Frost as answering someone, perhaps John Stuart Mill, 
perhaps John Keats or Henry Wadsworth Longfellow or Henry David Thoreau or Ralph 
Waldo Emerson: "WITHIN IS ^ GOOD ." "I DO NOT COUNT ." " OUT THERE IS NO GOT." 

But Frost does not shout. How does he say these things vdthout shouting? 

The snow means? To me what does snow mean? I should perhaps use this poem 
as a way into understanding "Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening," 

25. "Sitting by a Bush in Broad Sunlight" (p. 192) 

And could Emerson have written "Sitting by a Bush in Broad Sunlight"? Could 
the Frost who wrote "Design," "Revelation," "The Peaceful Shepherd," or "Desert 
Places" have written it? He could not have written those others and not be a 
hypocrite in writing this. This burning bush scene affirms everything the burn- 
ing bush scene in Anton^ denies or treats as fantastical! 

Sometimes I want to say that Frost believes with Hopkins that "The world is 
alive with the grandeur of Godj it will flame out like shining from shook foil. 

At other times I want to say that Frost believes only that the world is alive 
when men make it alive— make it shapely and full of discernible form— that »s the 
only *life* the world can have. 

26. "West-rvinning Brook" (p. 170) 

Some people have said that everything which has happened has happened be- 
cause something pulls one way, something else pulls another so that out of the 
two a new, third force emerges. Someone has said that there are two imaginary 
poles to the world— one at which there is pure life and vitality and another at 
which there is nothing but chaos and mud. Aristotle held to something of that 
kind of view. Modern philosophers have, some of them, also held to it, I don’t 
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believe that such a view makes any sense— modem science wouldn*t accept it. 

Let us imagine a brook which begins as pure life and becomes pure mud- 
pure chaos — at the other end. Let us imagine a poet who lives beside the brook 
and watches it pass. He sees the process of degeneration, death decay in the 

the movement toward chaos and mud and form3„essness. He cares about life 
and vitality and comeliness of things and he fears like the lady in "The Fear" 
who has not assaulted the darkness. 

Now I want to look at this poem. The woman— what is she? I'Jhat is her kind 
01 belief. The man—wliat is he? VJhat is his kind of belief? The brook runs •• 
west. It can rely on other sources which move to the east to bring it eventually 
to that coming together of all rivers at the ocean. Similarly, the husband moves 

one way and the wife the other, and can they rely on something to bring them to 
equipoise? 

The river moves on a sunken rock and is thrown back upon itself up higher; 
this motion becomes a motion repeated again and again and again in the poem. 

The poet is saying about the repetition of this circling of the water here in 
e this circling between the man and the woman, between the life at the 

op 01 the river and the mud at the bottom, that lovers, too, are part of the 

evoiutiona^ process; the wave that throws itself back up is moving toward the 
source of form. 



^ want to ask ir^rself if those makers and discovers of form in Frost’s 
^ are part of this process; the French Canadian axe-builder and 

dpa+h design in the spider; the wife in "The 

+ ^ ^ ^ of this poem, 

HT*eam w ® TriTTong in Frost’s eyes with those who dream the abstract 

separated from here and now experience— the apple picker, the 
^ bear looking through a telescope, the star-splitters. And 

mg a is poem again I want to ask myself what's wrong with those who only 
see matter— what's immediately before them— their own perceptions: the bear 

^ through the microscope, the person who has no telescope but only a 

lanyern, the tramp vfho chops wood for money alone, the spinners xvho do not go on 
strike? 



27. "Sand Dunes" (p* 187) 

After what I've learned in tiying to understand "West-running Brook," I 
know what this poem means; the sea, waves; the land, igaves; the mind which 
moves above the land waves and continues to cast off shells. Frost is here only 
what Thoreau says in his parable of the artist at Kouroo or of the moth 

at came out of applewood table; Holmes says as much in his "Chambered Nauti- 
lus," 



Frost holds 'mind' up to superstitious admiration in the poem — does not re- 
late It to the waves of sea and land and creatures that have climbed from prime 
dial slime up those waves of sea and land. 
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Let ne say that Frost and Gather are trying to create a dream or mythos of 
■what humar life ought to be. They do not create this out of the materials of 
pure fantasy. They are discoverers, discovering in the world about them those 
forms of excellent interaction with the landscape and those materials of hiiman 
life which represent ifhatever possible excellence life can know. They are form- 
finders, ideal-finders. 



They lepresent the forms that they discover, the ideals which they find 
through endowing gardens and axe-helves and so forth with a shape in the imagi- 
nation and a symbolism which suggests how a human being can make himself a good 
ax and a garden. Now I'm interested in carrying what Frost and Gather have to 
say beyond the ends of the novel or the poem. Look at a landscape j look at a 
tool; look at a community. Let me describe them as they presently are. Then 
describe them trjring to imagine what their most comely possible form could be, 
assuming that one does not change the nature of the material— that wood does not 
suddenly become plastic or human beings suddenly become angels or a hammer sud- 
denly become a pneumatic instrument. 



Now let me return to the s^nd questions v/ith wh5_ch I began this* 

packs';^ Fov" might I answer trioy'-j* lu'o might try to >';rite for ono'c. i’.iends, 
people in one's class, poems vihich lay bare the comeliness in’ a certain situation 
and which are not based on any previous form or genre or tjrpe— try to write a 
story which does the sarae thing, one which is plotless, which has no genre, 
which is not based on any previous set of molds which writers have made, but 
which allows one to see one person has called the figure in the carpet. 

One might read "The Idea of Order At Key West."! 



i 3e© Wallace Stevens, Gollected Poems . 
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I. Introduction 

This unit continues your study of syntax and rhetoric. You have 
worked with the sentence in several previous units: "Syntax” (8th 

grade); "Syntax and the Rhetoric of the Sentence" (9th grade); "The 
Rhetoric of the Sentence" (Grade 10). The present unit extends many of 
the principles contained in those units beyond the sentence to groups 
of sentences or paragraphs. In large part, the material presented in this 
unit has been developed by Professor Francis Christensen of the University 
of Southern California, ^y slightly modifying his principles of levels 
and movement—already familiar to you from your study of the sentence- 
professor Christensen has succeeded in clarifying the structure and form 
of a great many paragraphs. The present unit makes some adjustments 
in and additions to Professor Christensen’s method of analyzing paragraphs 
in order to make it as effective and useful as possible for students 
like you. 

If we are going to work with paragraphs, we had better know what 
conventions may govern their construction and our sense of their wholeness. 
We all know how we use the word "paragraph." VJhen your histoiy teacher 
refers you to the third paragraph on page 160 of your history text, you 
know that he is referring to the third group of sentences on that page 
and you find the group by looking for the third indentation. But, to 
speak of a paragraph in this way is a little like distinguishing between 
prose and poetry by saying that prose is written in sentences, poetry 
in lines. It may do as a starter, but is hardly an adequate way of talking 
about what makes a well-formed, well-shaped paragraph. Perhaps it would 
be better — though more full of jargon — to say that paragraphs generally 
are rhetorical units characterized by certain observable structural 
devices for binding sentences together into a unit. That is, paragraphs 
may, like sentences, display patterns or systems of construction which 
we can describe. 

We are here concerned with describing what gives us a sense that 
sentences vdthin a professionally written paragraph are closely bound to 
one another and bound to one another syntactically as their sense suggests 
that they should be bound, lilhen we read good writing , we feel that the 
prose flows from sentence to sentence, that we know the direction in which 
it is going and that it will not 'jerk' on us. In the past, composition 
courses have tried to help students to acquire a sense of decorous binding 
together by giving them vague advice about coherence or unity within an 
essay. However, it is the hypothesis of this unit that the binding to- 
gether is commonly accomplished through the use of certain definable 
grammatical devices— many of which have to do with the extent to which 
a sentence is or is not dependent on the sentence which goes immediately 
before it or on some other previous sentence, and with the character of the 
dependence and the relation between the 'meaning' and 'grammar' of the 
supposedly related sentences. 

We should add a limitation here. In this unit we are not going to 
try to describe every paragraph that has been or will be written. We will 
focus on the kinds of paragraphs that appear in argumentative and expository 
writing. They are found in most carefully written textbooks and essays. 
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They are not found very often in newspaper writing or in articles in 
popular magazines^ nor are they often found in hastily written expository 
and argumentative writing* Moreoverji they rarely occur in novels or short 
stories; they usually are not found ill narrative and descriptive writing, 
whether hastily or carefully written* This marks one chief difference 
between this unit on the paragraph and the unit on the rhetoric of sentences. 
That unit centered on sentences from narrative and descriptive writing; 
the present unit focuses on paragraphs from expository and argumentative 

writing. 

To summarize: In this unit we will attempt to describe the structures 

that appear in paragraphs found in expository and argumentative prose. 

Again, we must limit ourselves. Paragraphs like the one immediately 
preceding this one will not concern us. Within an argumentative or 
expository essay, there will appear paragraphs that cannot be described 
using the method presented in this unit (These paragraphs— usually referred 
to as transitionfid, concluding, and introductory — ^will be examined somewhat 
in a unit in the twelfth grade). An extreme example of the kind of paragraph 
that I am referring to is this paragraph: "But why?" These two words 

appeared as a paragraph in an article which I recently read. Usually, 
however, the kind of paragraphs which we are excluding have only one or 
two sentences. We will also exclude paragraphs in which long quotations 
occur. These occur quite often, but we will ignore them (the quotations 
alter our sense of how things hold together). Many paragraphs in argument- 
ative or expository essays, however, do include more than one or two 
sentences and do not include quotations: we may be able to describe them. 

Mow, then, are we going to describe paragraphs? Let us begin by 
employing, in our description, the concept of levels that you worked 
with in relation to sentences in Grade 10, 

In describing the sentence, we began with the two-level sentence, 
which has a main or base clause as its first level and an added subordinate 
element as its second level: "One of the most interesting of the Pacific 

islands was Laysan, a tiny scrap of soil which is a far outrider of the 
Hawaiian chain" — Rachel Carson, Two-level sentences may have only one 
added element, like the one just quoted, or they may have a parallel 
series of second-level elements, like this; 

1 At one end of the spectrum lies nuclear physics, 

2 thoroughly confused by dozens of elementary particles, 

2 employing bizarre mathematics, 

2 acknowledging the limits set by indeterminism, 

2 realizing that even its logic is now assailable, 

2 confronted by mysteries which seem to lie within its realm, but 
which nevertheless are incomprehensible . — Mexmevar Bush 

We went on from the two-level to the multilevel sentence, in which 
each added element is subordinate to the one immediately before (or 
above) it, like this: 
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1 And I stood there, 

2 in the sudden descent of dismay that came vdth their letters, 

3 fingering the envelope^ 

4 addressed in my father’s rather beautiful hand 

5 (its sweeping flow Always suggested some freer, other side 
of him I had never seen, 

6 as the sight of his bare knees, in tennis shorts, suggested 
to me as a child another existence outside the known 
one as my father). 

—Nadine Gordimer 

The diagrams below picture the levels and movements in these two 
sentences. The vertical arrows indicate the direction of the movement 
of thought and the numerals indicate the levels of the components of the 
two sentences. In the two-level sentence all the second-level elements 
are coordinate with one another and all communicate immediately with the 
top level. In the multilevel sentence there is a chain of command; 
any subordinate 3.evel can communicate with the top level only through 
intermediaries, through channels as we now say. 

Two-Level Multilevel 
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Levels like this also appear in paragraphs. In the paragraph, as 
in the sentences there are first level, second level, and perhaps third, 
fourth, fifth, etc., level elements. These elements in paragraphs will 
be sentences rather than clauses, phrases, or clusters. 



II. Dependent Sentences 

When we speak of levels within paragraphs, we are not referring to 
the dependence of clauses or phrases upon one another as we are in the 
case of the two-level or multi-level sentence. Instead, we are speaking 
of the dependence of sentences upon one another. We will later want to 
make some refinements of the definitions which we aro providing now, but 
it may be useful at this point to specify that the first sentence in a 
paragraph will invariably be specified as the level one sentence. The 
task of analysis of this unit vdll be the task of discovering whether, 
how and why the remaining sentences either depend from the first sentence 
or depend from one another. We add the "why” because we are interested 
in art as well as mechanics. 
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We may speak of two-level or multi-level paragraphs* In the two- 
level paragraph, all of the sentences within the paragraph depend from 
the first sentence* In the multi-level paragraph the sentences depend 
from one another. We may have combinations of the two methods in which 
there are several two-level sentences which are co-ordinate with one 
another, and then intervening sentences which depend from the two-level 
sentences in a multi-level fashion. 

However, we get ahead of ourselves. Let us first specify what we 
mean by independent and dependent sentences. Normally, of course, in 
traditional grammar the definition of a sentence has been thai ’ is an 
independent unit; a sentence is usually defined as a segment of Hing 
or speech which logically or semantically can stand by itself. We Ish 
to revise this definition and suggest that there are two kinds of sentences— 
independent and dependent ones. 

We have said that, in the paragraph, there are two kinds of sentences: 
independent and dependent ones. When we use these words to describe clauses 
of sentences, we designate as independent clauses of the varieties: 

NVN; NVNN; VNeqN; WVeqAdj; NV(adv) etc. (cf. Syntax . Grade 8), These 
clauses can stand by themselves. For example: The girls cut the tomatoes ; 

The freezer gave them trouble ; The food smells good; Tho meat cooks 
slowly . We distinguish as dependent clauses those which are grammatically 
related to an independent clause. ( Since he was six feet tall, , . ; 

Since the Phoenicians were a seafaring people . ) We must use these 
terms in a different way when we apply them to sentences,^ 

The terms should not be confusing when applied to sentences, for in 
the eighth grade unit on syntax, you made the same distinction. Perhaps 
the following exercise will help you recall the distinction. 

Exercise : 

A, Read through the following sentences; mark those that can stand alone 
or initiate discourse id.th an ”1’'; those that can’t with a "D, ” 

1, For all men are not equal, 

2, No one will deny that most men are equal in ability, 

3, Of course, I will. 

4* He does, 

5* They worked feverishly on the display, 

6, It expands when heated. 

7* Therefore, I conclude that Einstein’s theory is fallacious. 



^ Before we go further, we must define what we mean by a sentence 
in this unit. We will take the word "sentence" to mean a group of words 
the first of which is capitalized and the last of which is followed by 
end punctuation — a period, question mark, or exclamation mark, A sentence 
may be either "complete" or "incomplete," 
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g. For example, I find the study of English stultifying. 

9, Actually, John’s paper is well organized. 

10. And Keats wrote many odes. 

11. But I disagree with the Argument that Hamlet is to be thought 
of as a teen-ager. 

12. It is obvious that modern' science has made many worthwhile 
contributions to modern culture. 

B. Look at the sentences that you marked ”D." How do they differ from 
those marked "I"? Do the ”D’s" contain pronouns? Do they contain any 
auxiliaries without a main verb or pro-verbs? Auxiliaries without a 
main verb or pro-verbs are like this: "Does John have his essay written. 

Yes, he does ." ("Does" here stands for "does have it written.") Do the 
"D’s" contain words like "therefore," "for example," "consequently," 

"really"? 

C. Make up sentences which might precede the ones you have marked "D." 

How do they differ from the "D’s"? What kind of sentences do you have 
to write for 2 and 3? 

III. Kinds of Dependency or Subordination 

Perhaps it would be well if we constructed some categories of dependency, 
or labeled the ways in which sentences can be made dependent. 

A sentence can "lean on" another sentence grammatically in one of three 
ways. Here are some examples: 

Independent sentence: 

No one will deny that most men are equal in ability. 

Dependent : 

1. For instance, no one will deny that most men are equal in ability. 

2. No one will deny that most of them are equal in ability. 

3. Deny that most men are equal in ability. 

The kind of dependence in Example 1 occurs often enough that we will 

create a category for it. We will call it sequential dependency or sub- 
ordi nation by sequence t a sequentially dependent sentence is always 
characterized or marked by a word or phrase that indicates what is said 
in the sentence follows from, ccane*? out of, is part of a "sequence" 
started by what has been said in a previous sentence. It, in other 
words, is clearly an addition to the previous sentence. This, we can 
assert because of the presence in it of a sequential marker , a word 
like indeed, hence . thus . and , but which says that a sentence must precede 
it. Here are some examples of sentences displaying sequential subordination 
in which the sequence marker is marked; In these examples we will be 
concerned not with the first but with the succeeding sentences! 

1. It is possible only to those who are, in the old sense of the 

word, polite. It thus becomes, from one point of view, the flower, 
frcmi another the seed, of all those noble usages which distinguish 
the gentle from the villein . . (C. S. Lewis, Allegoiy of Love. , p. 2) 
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2. This is not a state of things peculiar to contemporary criticism. 
Indeed , there has never been a time. . . (Lewis, p. 4). 

3. And the experimental type of novel represents in about equal ^ 
proportions an intensification of methods and a reaction against 
them. So that on the whole, the novel. . .has an aspect as 
distinct. . • (Joseph Warren Beach, The Twentieth Century Novel , p. 7/ 

4. Many of the national groups discussed here found their way to the 
new world and brought their respective traditions, jjygn the 
Huguenots mc?de a settlement. (John Dillenberger and Claude 
V/elch, Pr oteL>tant Christianity , p. 89) 

5. Only he who had not taken God seriously could think of the latter. 
Moreover, the God of majesty had already revealed himself as 
merciful. Hence , God's activity, in which the concept of 
predestination was anchored, was already weighted, among the 
faithful, on the side of his gracious activity. (Dillenberger 
and Welch, p. 101) 

You might wish to look throTigh expository or argumentative prose to 
find examples of dependent sentences, made sequentially subordinate by 
words, such as nevertheless, therefore, for example, for instance, as 
a result, so, too, indeed, in fact, to a lesser extent, still 
certainly, actually, etc. This list is incomplete; you should add to 
it as you find it necessary or convenient. 

B. The kind of dependence that occurs in Example (2), "No one will deny 
that most of t^m are equal in ability," will be called referent^l . 

Referential subordination occurs when a sentence employs a pronoun, 
a pro-verb or an adjective which refers to an element in the previous 

sentence . 

Examples: 

1. Be termination by God made sense only to the believer, ^t was 
a category used by the faithful to account for their faith. 
(Dillenberger and Welch, p. 101). 

2. Inactivity was a sure sign that a man was not a believer, no 
matter what his profession of faith. This is why the Puritans 
spoke of the warfare of life. ( Ibid , 103). 

3. Puritans read good literature, classical and secular as well 

as religious. Many were outstanding scholars and men of culture. 

(Ibid . 105). 

4. And they would be the last to say that a society should not 
organize in seme way to bring its knowledge and experience to bear 
on its urgent practical problems. All that the Utopians cla^ 

is that such activities. . .cannot be conducted in a university 
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without disrupting, or at least confusing, the institution. 

(Hutchins, The University of Utopia ). 

5* No Utopian professor would think of giving a course of lectures 
more than once. To do so would suggest that he had no work 
in progress or that he was not making any progress in it. 

(Hutchins, The Iftiiversity of Utop ia). 

C. The third kind of subordination, the kind that occurs in example 3> 

"for no one will deny that most men are equal in ability,®' will be called 
comp ?.etive dependence or subordination by completion. 

Subordination by completion can take one of two forms: (a) the 

response to a question form or (b) the expansion of an element in a 
previous form. Here are some examples of (a): 

1. What characterizes high society? Rich men, beautiful women, 
yachts, racing stables, — everything, in short, that forms part 
of the dream-world of the gum-chewing tabloid reader. 

2. Are these and newspapers hopeless? Perhaps. 

3. Magnificent, but is it music? Certainly not. 

4. Does this exaggerate the conflict? Certainly. 

5. Yet when we have demonstrated the need for this, how do we prove 
that the need can be satisfied? Not, we may be sure, by eadiortation. 

Here are some of (b): 

1. The subject is as old as philosophy itself, going back to Socrates 
in ancient Greece. Socrates, the first of philosophers. 

2. But alas! the dice roll regardless of his words. Words without 
magical powers, 

3» Let us then start with the illusion of an imaginary golden age. 

Which leaves the problem of doing the best with what nature 
gives us. 

D, Subordinate Independent Sentences: Subordination by Repetition: Lexical 

Subordination 

If we look at some more dependent sentences which are couple tive and 
like these last, we may be able to get clear about a binding device which 
bridges two independent sentences, making the second subordinate to the 
first. Let us look at some examples bridging an independent and a 
dependent sentence: 

1. They laughed at her jokes. A ridiculing laugh . 

2. He bought his sweater in Britain . Likes British sweaters. 

3. He writes stiff , repetitive sentences. Fills his prose with 
stiff-stuff and repetition . 
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The second Lontence in each case repeats a word in the previous 
sentence; in each case the word repeated changes its forci class yverb 
to noun; noun to adjective; adjective to noun). 

Look at some more examples: 

4, Our investig:jtion will focus on words . Words or symbols or signs. 

5. He told a story . A story full of pity and sorrow. 

In Eoy last two instances, the repeated word does not change from sentence 
to sentence; this seems to happen only with nouns. 

The sentences we have given above probably would occur more often 
in speech than in writing; in writing they usually assume the form of 
a sentence which is not clearly dependent, but which repeats and clarifies 
a word in the previous sentence, placing it in a new grammat ical context 
and framing it with new modifiers— modifiers which could possibly have 
been placed in the previous sentence but which would have been awkward 
there. We might have: 

1. They laugheu at her jokes. They snarled out a ridiculing harsh 
laugh . 

2. He, of course, bought his sweaters in Britain . He likes British 
cashmere sv/eaters, 

3. He writes stiff , repetitive sentences. The prose of this book 
is throughout characterized by stiffness and repetition . 

4. Our investigation will focus on words . We will look at words 
as symbols or signs, 

5. He told a story . As he told it, the story was full of pity 
and sorrow. 

The second sentences are clearly subordinate to the first in the 
examples above, but semanticall y subordinate . They do not, as to grammar, 
require a previous sentence; but, semantically or lexically, they complete 
a previous one as to avoid rather monstrous forms of subordination: 

1, They laughed at her jokes, ridiculingly and snarlingly. 

2, He bought his British cashmere sweaters which he lil^s. 

3, He writes stiff, repetitive sentences throughout, /Here 

the repetition seems an emphatic rather than an exorcising of 
an awkwardness_J^ 

4, Cur investigation will focus on words defined as symbols or signs 
j^Is the origj.nal any better? Well, what is the £ontext?__/ 

5, a. And he told a pitiful and sorrowful story. /But that isn't 
what is meantjs/ 

b. And he told a sentimental story, all full of misery, 

Cj^ And he told a story, all full of misery and sentiment, 

/ As good as our first 5? ^ilhat is the context?^/ 

Whatever one's judgment about the combined sentences, the repetition 
in the uncombined sentences is not hideous. 
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One can easily find examples in good writings 

!• Iftifortiinately there are times when this is all our reading and 

conversation gives us: just words ♦ Words are of little importance 

on their own account, or for their own sake, (Lionel Ruby, 

The Art £f Making Sense), 

2, Semantics is a new word which has come to designate the study of 
words (and jymbols generally) in relation to their mearJLngs, 

W ords are signs or symbols , , , (Ruby, The Art of Making S ense ) , 

3# Language is thus indispensable to human thinking, but this does 
not mean that mental ability is the same thing as having a large 
vocabulary , A limited vocabulary restricts the range of our 
thinking, ( Ibid ), 

4. As physical things, words are spoken or written. The spoken 
word comes before the written word. ( Ibid ), 

5. These people argue that we have a democratic rather than a republican 
form of government. The dictionary defines a democracy as a 
system, , , 

We will rel’er to this method of binding sentences together as binding 
by repetition, 

E, Subordinate Independent Sentences: Subordination by Appositive Expansion: 

Lexical Subordination 

Finally, there appear in many paragraphs sentences other than the 
first one that are s yntactically independent but which are s emantically 
or lexically subordinate because of the use of a device other than repetition 
which bridges the sentences. We shall call the device "appositive expansion," 

Perhaps the following examples will clarify the notion. Often 
times in speaking and narrative writing and sometimes in argumentative 
writing, we make sentences like this: 

1, Doctor, you knew that I had a heart condition, but you lied 
to me, A man of your profession , 

2, John should not have flunked his test, ^ intelligent student . 

The underscored sentences are obviously dependent on the preceding in 
each case; the writer or speaker has expanded one item (Doctor and John) 
by substituting a synonym for it,^ and in each case, one can easily make 
the second sentence independent: 



^By synonym vre mean a word that has the same referent as another 
word though its "meaning" may be different, — — — — 
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1. I am shocked that a man of your profession would lie to me. 

2* An intelligent student like John shouldn't have flunked his test. 

We will refer to sentences related to previous sentences in this 
manner as subordinate independent sentences which are subordinated y 
annositive expansion. Always, in such sentences, the word or phrase 
in the late7 sentence which is 'connected' to a word or phrase in the 
earlier one can be substituted after it as an appositive or a "for 
example": 

1. One is struck by a few exclusions, of s^ and profession from 
the calendar of greatest Americans. Women have had a curiously 
small share in the major hero-worship of America— a land which 
most Europeans believe is a matriarchy. (Dixon Wecter, The 
Hero in America ). 

2. Certain professions have yielded few national idols. The a£|is.t> 
admired so keenly by another business civilization, the Renaissance, 
has not met id.th such popular honor in America. (Dixon Wecter, 

The Hero in America ). 

3* No American writer had received such homage as did Voltaire in 
Paris' in 1778, when he was crowned with laurel in his box at the 
theatre while people of quality disguised themselves as tavern 
servants to gain the privilege of bringing him a bottle of wine 
or smoothing his pilloxf, Edgar Allan Ppc * • .died in poverty, 
in delirium in a Baltimore hospital . ( Ibid ) . 

One might rewrite the first sentences as follows: 

1. One is struck by a few exclusions, of sex (e.g. women) type 
and profession from the calendar of greatest Americans. 

2. Certad-n professions, e.g. the artists' have yielded few national 
idols B 

3. No American writer, e.g. Edgar Allan Poe in poverty and delitium, 
had received such homage as did Voltaire. 

F. Review of Dependent and Subordinate Structures: 

We will speak of five methods of binding sentence to sentence: 

I. Dependent sentences: 

a. Dependent as necessarily part of a sequence, started by a 
previous sentence, added to it— hence, nevertheless , thus, for, etc 

b. Dependent as containing a word whose meaning can only be 
understood by reference to a previous sentence because it refers 
to it grammatically* pronoun reference, pro-verb, etc. 
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c. Dependent as completing a previous sentence, answering^ its 
question, expanding some element in it, or potentially filling a 
slot in it, 

II. Independent Sentences: 

a. Subordinate by repetition: independent sentences which 

repeat the words or phrases of the previous sentence just for 
emphasis or for clarity, 

b. Subordinate by appositive expansion: independent sentences 

which contain words or phrases which are appositive to those of 
the preceding sentence, 

G, What binds most tightly and what least? 

A subjective sense~the subjective sense of this writer at least— 
tells one that lexical subordination does not generally produce a sense 
that a sentence is ••bound’’ very closely to its predecessor and subordination 
by expansion generally binds less tightly than subordination by 
repetition. Grammatical subordination binds more tightly than does 
lexical, in that it makes a unit grammatically dependent, and the more 
the sense hangs on a previous unit, the tighter the binding. Referential 
dependent sentences involving pronouns are so common, so near independence, 
as to produce no profound sense that they are bound to the previous 
sentence unless the use of complicated pronoun reference locks sentences 
very tightly together: 

Our two soules therefore, which are one. 

Though I must goe, endure not yet 

A breach, but an expansion. 

Like gold to ayery thinnesses beate. 

If they be two, they are two so 
As stiffs twin compasses are two. 

Thy soule the fixt foot, makes no show 
To move., but doth, if the ‘other doe. 

And though it in the center sit. 

Yet when the other far doth rome. 

It leanes, and hearkens after it. 

And growes erect, as that comes home. 

Such wilt thou be to mee, who must 
Like th‘ other foot, obliquely runne; 

Thy firmnes drawes my circle just. 

And makes me end, vrhere I begunne. 
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Ccmpletive subordination produces a sense of very tight binding, because 
it makes no sense at all without the preceding sentence. Sequential 
sentences seem to fit soraeidiere in between referential and completive as 
to the amount of 'glue' binding them to the sentences to vrtiich they are 
bound. If we are to rate amounts of glue from most to least, we might 
say that generally the following is the case: 

Most : ( 1 ) C cmple tive 

(2) Sequential 

(3) Referential 

(4) Repetitive 

Least : ( 5 ) Appositive-Expansion 

This fiddle-faddle about what binds one sentence to another most 
is necessary because in writing, we need to make judgments about 
whether a sentence needs to be bound to its predecessors and about 
the manner and tightness of the binding needed. 



Usually sentences within a paragraph are bound together "more tightly" 
to one another than sentences between paragraphs, VJhat makes this? 

Well, a writer beginning a new paragraph may stop the pronoun chain in 
a paragraph to repeat his 'main noun' in the first sentence of the new 
paragraph: 

Napoleon was not such a demon as history has sometimes portrayed him 
as being. He was a man convivial in conversation, relaxed in disposition, 
of controlled temper and ready friendliness. He was an intellectual 
giant. And whatever France may have thought of his betrayal of the 
revolution, we iijho write from another perspective than that of the 
revolutionaries of the '90's can see him for what he was: a Pericles, 

To speak of Napoleon as a great man is not to ignore his faults, 
but, etc, 

% 

His first level sentence then id.ll not be dependent as to reference; 
it 'rfill be marked as different, a new start. This is not a rule; it is 
an option available to writers, A writer beginning a new paragraph will 
almost never begin the paragraph with a completive sentence: the first 

and second sentences of his paragraph may be independent se ntences and 
completive dependent sentences . Again, sequential dependency does scane- 
times bridge paragraphs, the first sentence of a new paragraph adding to 
the last of an old but it is more likely to appear within than at the 
beginning of a paragraph. That, at least, is a hypothesis to test. 

After you have tested it, trj” looking within paragraphs at their 
'binding together, ' 

H, Method of Notation 

We will refer to independent unsubordinated sentences as Level 1 
sentences; first sentences in paragraphs will be level I's, A sentence 
subordinate to a level 1 sentence, by whatever means rendered subordinate, 
will be called a level 2 sentence, one subordinate to 2 as a level 3 
sentence, etc. 
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I, Examples of Paragraph Analysis: 

The preceding presentation of our method of description is not an 
end in itself. It is a way of getting one to visualize the shape of 
paragraphs, A little practice will fasten the method of description in 
your mind and prepare you to use it to get clear about certain writing 
problems, 

A, Here is a paragraph with sentences which are subordinated to one 
another primarily by referential subordination: 

1 The view that machines cannot give rise to surprises is due, I 
believe, to a fallacy to which philosophers and mathematicians 
are particulary subject, 

2 This is the assumption that as soon as a fact is presented to 
a mind all consequences of that fact spring into the mind 
simultaneously vrLth it. 

3 It is a very useful assumption under many circumstances, 
but one too easily forgets that it is false, 

4 A natural consequence of doing so is that one then 

assumes that there is no virtue in the mere working out 
of consequences from data and general principles, 

(A, M. Turing, "Computing Machinery 
and Intelligence," Mind . LIX 
October, 1950). 

If v;e were to rewrite the paragraph into a sentence, we might write: 

The view that machines cannot give rise to surprises is due, I 
believe, to a fallacy, the assumption that all consequences of a fact 
spring into the mind simultaneously with the fact, as soon as it is 
presented to a mind, a fallacy to which philosophers and mathematicians 
are particularly prone, the fallacious assumption being useful under many 
circumstances but too easily forgotten to be false so that one then 
assumes that there is no virtue in the mere working out of consequences 
from data and general principles. 

Analyzed according to levels: 

1 The view that machines cannot give rise to surprise is due to a 
fallacy, 

2 the assumption that all c'^nsequences of a fact spring into mind 
simultaneously with the fact 
3 as soon as it is presented to mind 
2 a fallacy to which philosophers and mathematicians are particularly 
prone, 

3 the fallacious assumption being useful under many circumstances 
4 but too easily forgotten to be false 

5 so that one then assumes that there is no virtue in 
the mere working out of consequences from general 
principles. 
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The use of the analysis may be to suggest some relationships. 

For instance^ the level 2 sentence in the sample paragraph is bound to 
the level 1 sentence both by the demonstrative this (referential) and the 
appositive assumpU^^ (expansive-appositive), both of which go back to 
fallacy. Notice that the appositive would interrupt the phrasj ”a fallacy 
to which philosophers and mathematicians are prone,” that I have to repeat 
fallacy in making all into one sentence, and that the creation of a new 
sentence avoids this problem. Again, notice that the word assu mption , 
if it were not preceded by the this , would not be clearly appositive to 
fallacy, and the relationship bet^veen sentences 1 and 2 would be obscure 
f the this were the. Notice that sentence as it were, adds two 
adjectives (or adjective phrases) to the word assumption; one should 
say in sentence 2, the ” use ful-under*-many— circumstances but too-easily- 
forgotten-as- false assumption.” The N-Veg-N construction in sentence 

3 which uses assumption in the second noun position requires that the 

^ first noun slot refer to assumption in sentence 2, and not only 

Dinas the two sentences together but allows the writer to attach all 
jxu modifying adjective phrases to the "assumption” of sentence 2 
^hout putting an impossible adjectival load in its attributive slot: 

This useful under-many-circumstances but too-easily forgotten-as-false- 
assumption is that. . .” would be unbearable. Notice that the "so" 
of sentence 4 functions as a "this” which tells us why we ought to care 
about forgetting that our assumptions are false. We have then a level 
1 sentence vrtiich tells us who takes wrong views, a level 2 \^ich tells 
wM* aPP^sitively, what wrong views aro-^their substance, a level 3 

4 "•’at they are as to utility and truth, and a level 
4 Mldrh tells US what the effects of forgetting falsity are. 

had made just one slip and said in level 
consequence of this view is that one then etc." Ihe 

it would ^u* would also say something different; 

not that tS r view that "machines cannot suiprise" is dangerous — 

B. A paragraph in which subordination by sequence occurs : 

^ conversation, organized games, education, 

sport, paid work, gardening, the theater; on the other. 

humiliation, vice, penitence— these 

1 by-products or the human mind ^f the human mW. 

2 The trouble, indeed, is to find any human Activities that 
are not unique. 

3 the fundamental biological attributes such as eating. 

*'hve been tricked out by man with all 
kinds of unique frills and peculiarities. 

Now make paragraph B into a single sentence, and analyze vdiv the author 




^Original: "All such unique by-products." 
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C, A paragraph in which the subordination is acccmplished primarily by the use 
of reference and sequence markers: sequential markers receive one line, 

referential two, repetitive three, and appositive four lines 

N Veq adj 

1 Mathematical ability appears, almost inevitably, as something mysterious, 

2 Yet the attainment of speech^ abstraction and logical thought briSg 
N 

it into potential being, 

2 

. , ^ Vea N 

simplest arithmetical calculations are a manifestation of its existence, 

Pn V N 

2 Like every other human activity, it requires tools and machinery, 

N 

3 Arabic numerals , a lgebraic q^yentions , logarithms . the d ifferential 



N V 

7 ^ remain in a very rudimentary state of development; but even the 



_ "Veq w — — - 

calculus , are such .tools t each unlocks new possibilities of 






T 



.N= 



mathematical achievement. 

Expl Veq m 

4 But just as there is no essential 



erence betwein man’s 



conscious use of a chipped flint as an implement and his design of 

, Expl Veq Pn Prep 

the most elaborate machine , so there is none between such simple 

operations as ntane ration or addition and the comprehensive flights 



of higher mathematics . 

-====^lF=Viq 



« . Adj 

4 Again, seme people are by nature more gifted than others in this 

field; yet no normal human befng^f§ unable to perform some 

mathematical ope rati ons , 

N Veq 

5 Thus , the capacity for mathematics is, as I have said, a Key 



N 

product of the human mind. 



(Julian Huxley, Man Stands Alone , ) 



^Ccxapletive sentences will receive dotted underlining. 
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The paragraph’s level 2 sentences are all made level 2 sentences 
primarily by virtue of referential subordination, the ’’it’s" which refer to 
ability in the level 1 sentence, but the three "it’s" occupy different 
positions in the sentence and fit into different kinds of syntactic 
structures, a matter which emphasizes that the "it" (mathematical ability) 
is being spoken about in different connections! no, 1 level 2 sentence 
tells us where mathematical ability comes from, no, 2, level 2 sentence 
tells how it is manifested in its most primitive state, and no, 2 level 2 
tells what it needs— presumably if it is to do anything. These three 
syntactically asymmetrical sentences look at three different— stressed as 
different by the syntax— sides of the subject. The level 3 sentence tells 
us what the tools of mathematical ability are and arranges these from 
simple to complex in a catalogue: arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry, calculus. 

The two level 4 sentences are interesting, I am not certain that 
I have represented their relationship to each other and to the level 3 
sentence correctly, but, as I see it, the first level 4 sentence takes 
up the metaphor of the level 3 sentence which says that mathematics has 
a continuum of ’tools’ from arithmetic to calculus by asserting that, as 
all capacities to handle tools are essentially alike, so all 
capacities to handle mathematical tools are essentially alike. The 
"again" of the second level 4 sentence might suggest sequential dependency, 
but I read it here as saying "Here is another parallel idea"; indeed, ’again’ 
frequently signals that the next sentence is not one level lower in the 
scale but like, parallel, carrying the same logical weight, a similar example 
or whatever. The author is saying "All ability to handle mathematical 
tools is the same kind of ability though the tools differ in complexity; 
this can be paraphrased and extended to say "All people who have mathematical 
ability (i,e, normal people) have the same kind of ability though the degree 
of their giftedness differs,’" 

We sense that this is a level 4 sentence precisely to the degree to 
which we sense that it is a paraphrases of its predecessor, that it is 
a level 5 to the degree that it extends it. Notice that both level 4 
sentences are made up of two independent clauses and that each of these 
is parallel to the other in structure whereas no other significant 
parallelism occurs in the paragraph. 

The "this" of the level 5 sentence also requires remarking for it 
"refers" the sentence to no single sentence but to the whole group of 
seven sentences which precedes it — "this" i,e, "as a consequence of all 
that I have said in the preceding sentences," No scheme of relation can 
really represent that "this" properly. It is as if the author should 
say, "Now, as a consequence of all that I have said since the level 1 
sentence, I can say clearly what I said rather unclearly in it, I say 
this as a restatement of level 1 and a modification of all the succeeding 
levels. This is what I was driving at." 

D, Here is a rather long paragraph that uses several of the means of 
subordination, 

1 There is really no mystery in the distinction /between literature and 
science7. 

2 It can be clarified a little by comparing literature with science. 
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3 A scientific truth is impersonal: in its essence it is untinctured 
by the particular linguistic medium in which it finds expression. 

4 It can as readily deliver its message in Chinese as in English. 

5 Nevertheless it must have some expression, and that expression 
must needs be a linguistic one. 

6 Indeed the apprehension of the scientific truth is itself 
a linguistic process, for thought is nothing but language 
denuded of its outward garb. 

7 The proper medium of scientific expression is therefore a 
generalized language that may be defiaed as a symbolic algebra 
of which all known languages are translations. 

8 One can adequately translate scientific literature because 
the original scientific expression is itself a translation. 

3 Literary expression is personal and concrete but this does not mean 
that its significance is altogether bound up with the accidental 
qualities of the medium. 

4 A truly deep symbolism*. for instance, does not depend on the verbal 
associations of a particular language but rests securely on an 
intuitive basis that underlies all linguistic expression. 

5 The artist's 'intuition,' to use Croce's term, is immediately 
fashioned out of a generalized human experience—— thought and 
feeling — of which his own individual experience is a highly 
personalized selection. 

6 The thought relations in this deeper level have no specific 
linguistic vesture; the rhythms are free, not bound, in the 
first instance, to the traditional rhythms of the artist's 
language . 

7 Certain artists whose spirit moves largely in the non- 
linguistic (better, in the generalized linguistic) layer 
even find a certain difficulty in getting themselves 
€)xpressed in the rigidly set terms of their accepted medium. 

8 One feels that they are unconsciously striving for a 
generalized art language, a literary algebra, that is 
related to the sum of all known languages as a perfect 
mathematical symbolist is related to all the roundabout 
reports of mathematical relations that normal speech is 
capable of conveying. 

8 Their art expression is frequently strained, it sounds 
at times like a translation from an unknown original— 
which, indeed, is precisely what it is. 

8 These artists— ^ilhitmans and Brownings — impress us rather 
by the greatness of their spirit than the felicity of 

X I* • 

8 Their relative failure is of the greatest diagnostic value 
as an index of the pervasive presence in literature of a 
larger, more intuitive linguistic medium than any particular 
language. 
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a. Itaderline the maricers of dependency and 

paragraph, and try to decide vihether you think that the manner 

in vdiich the paragraph is charted makes sense. 

b. Analyze the binding together of the paragraph to see ^ its 
"grammar" and content seem to reinforce one another. You may 
use our analyses in D as a model. 

IV. Some paragraphs use subordinate members which are syntactically 
parallel for a good rhetorical reason. For Instance, consider t 

following paragraph: 

a. 1 The English philologist Henry Sweet summed up the structural changes 
in the language very neatly when he characterized Old English as a 
language of full Inflections, Middle English as a language of 
f x^eled inf iec!tions , and Modern English as a language of lost 

1 ^ I 

inflections. 1 

^ Subordinate clause Pn Veg Adi „ , 

' 2 Although " full " IS a relative term, it la fair to say that Old 

English was inflected about as heavily as German is today. 

2 H^uns hid Mr 






or genitive and dative did not have distinctive case endings, the 
articles or strong adjectives which accompanied them did. 

2 vSrbs Ld In 



instances subjunctive and indica tive w ere differently. 



2 Gender was grammatical instead of natural as it is today; there was 
no essential connection between the sex of objects and the gender 



category in which they happened to fall. 

3 Thus, a masculine knight rode a neuter horse into a feminine battle. 

If you look carefully at this paragraph, you will oboorvo that it 
includes two kinds of level two sentences; the first is corx.ected 
with "full" in the level 1 sentence; the three ether ones elaborate 
in the follovdng word "inflections," with the first two explaining lnflec*:lov)s 
in relation to form class categories: nouns and verbs. You will also no. Ice 

that the first level two sentence is not at all parallel to the others in 
syntactic structure, that the second and third, both of which explain 
form class inflection are quite parallel and that the fourth level two 
sentence— which also goes with "inflection" but does not relate to form 
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classes — feels scmewhat parallel to sentences two and three in that it 
includes two independent clauses, though the internal structure of those 
clauses bears no resemblance to that in the second and third level two 
sentences. Thus the relationships of dependency and grammatical 
structure and relationships of content parallel and reinforce one another, 

b. 1 By the Middle English period most unstressed vowels had become 



alike in pronunciation. 

2 They were roughly equivalent to the final vowel of sofa . 

irrespective of what they had been previously. 

2 The net result of this change was to eliminate many of the 
inflectional distinctions which had prevailed earlier, 

3 Thus, the fo?ms st anes and stanas . genitive singular and 



nominative-accusative plural respectively in Old English, 




to be spelled alike as well. 

N 

3 Dative singular scipe . nominative plural sclpu . and genitive 

Ven Adj ^ 

plural scipa were likewise leveled to a single form, 

N Veq Adi 

3 Verbs and adjectives were affected to an equal degree. 



Here all three level three sentences, all of them subordinate by 
sequence (as is the second also), are syntactically much alike. Each 
contains the N Veq Adj pattern (if one regards the participial form of 
the verb as behaving like an adjective when set in parallel with an 
adjective). The author catalogs or lists examples in a group of like 
sentences subordinate to a single sentence and so emphasizes the similarity 
of his examples through syntax. Such sentences are usually not made 
dependent upon one another but only on the sentence from which they are 
strung. 

Often it is useful to use this kind where one wishes to emphasize 
that several of one's examples or assertions have equal rhetorical weight. 



1 That Kilter was a villain in private life no one will deny. 



Pn Veq M Prep N 
2 He was a cheat at cards. 



Pn Veq Prep, N 

2 He was a petty thief in other men's houses. 

Pn Veq Adj pren N 

2 He was deliberately unfair in argument. 



3 



In short. 



'n Veq N 
le was a heel 
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+ 4 4.^*7 other p*iragre.ph3 cf this type ,- they vail give you the oppor- 

Lunity to fix more lirmly in your mind, the tacticr for using parallelism 
or avoiding syntactic parallelism in sentences wfiich occupy the same 
dependency-level in a paragraph. 

V. From your analysis then, try to draw up scane generalized suggestions for 
your own writing as to: 

a. How to use sequential dependency. 

b. How to use referential dependency. 

c. How to use completive dependency i 

d. Hov/ to use subordination by repetition and appositive expansion. 

.6. How to make levels of dependency clarify or reinforce the logic 

or content of what you are saying, 
f • How to make paralJLelism or ladk of parallelism between clauses 

or between sentences within a single level do a job for you. 

g. How to mark off a level one sentence as less dependent than its 
lackeys. 

Make up rule-of-thumb hypotheses to help your own writing. Don*t be 
afraid to throw them away if they do not a) describe professional writing as 
you see it, or b) help you write better. 

VI. Now look at the following paragraphs for analysis. Analyze how sentences are 
made subordinate to and/or dependent on each other and the first sentence of the 
paragraph using one system of notation. Then try to analyze wl^ each sentence is 
made dependent on the sentence on which it is made dependent and not on some other 
close to, or further away from, it. 

A* Hans J. Morganthau, Commentary . July, 1962. 



James P. Conant, The PTA Magazine, 53 October, 1958. 



Walter lippmann. The Public Philosophy . 



D. 



Gilbert Highet, Talents and Geniuses . 
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E#. , Ilppman, Pu blic Philosophy # 

IV. So far we have looked at '’shapely” paragraphs, paragraphs in which the 
writer provides signals, indicators, or markers that tell the reader what rela- 
tion one sentence has to another or to a group of sentences# But not all para- 
graphs are "shapely#” Such paragraphs do not provide the means by which the 
reader can say how sentences are related to one another# ¥e are now going to 
look at some paragraphs of this kind# Our purpose will be to use the method set 
forth in the preceding pages in order to work them over# 

A# Below you will find a paragraph written by an eleventh grade student# 

It is from an essay on Faulkner* s Unvanouished . 

Bayard definitely grows up in the chapter, "Vendee,” when he is called upon 
to fulfill a code of revenge# He does this without even thinking twice# He 
takes a gun and he and Ringo go after A1 Snopes# Even in the earlier chapters 
he tries to grow-^^o, patterning himself after Ringo# He wants to be like Ringo, 
so Bayard grows up by Ringo* s influence, as well as his father* s and grandmother* s# 
Bayard* s grandmother was a good influence on him, because she taught him right 
from wrong# Everytime he said or did something wrong. Granny punished him for 
it# For example when he cussed Granny washed his mouth with soap# Granny would 
always ask for forgiveness whenever she did anything wrong, and made the boys do 
likewise# Bayard* s father was not a very good influence because he was off at 
war most of the time. But he was not around to teach Bayard very much# But 
Bayard loved his father and had much respect for him# His father showed him 
what courage was really like# 

1# The paragraph might look something like this if we use our mothod 
of analysis: 

I 1 Bayard definitely grows up in the chapter, "Vendee,” when he is called 
upon to fulfill a code of revenge. 

II 2 ^ this id.thout even thinking tidce# 



er|c 
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III 2 He takes a gun and he and Ringo go after A1 Snopes. 

IV 3 Evan in the earlier chapter, he tries to grow up, patterning 

himself after Ringo . 

V 2 Ife wants to be like Rinp-o . so Bayard grows up by Ringo * s influence, 

as wellashis father’s and grandmother * s . 

VI 3 Bayard’s grandmother was a good influence on him, because she 
taught him right from wrong . 

VII k Sverytime h® said or did something wrong . Granny punished him 

for it. 



VIII 5 For example . when he cussed Granny washed his mouth out with 



soap. 

IX ^ Granny would always ask for forgiveness whenever she did anything 



wrong and made the boys do likewise. 

X 3 Bayard’s father was not a very good influence because he was off 



at war most of the time. 



XI 4 -But he was not around to teach Bayard very much. 

XU 4 -But Bayard loved his father and had much respect for him. 

XIU 5 His father showed him what courage was really like. 

When one tries to analyze this paragraph, he discovers that he must in 
many instances guess at the levels — the grammatical and conceptional 
direction of the paragraph; he cannot look for structural devices or 
indicators as he does in well-written paragraphs. He must speculate as 
to what relation the author wishes one sentence to have to another. 



One has to look for the relationships between the ideas in the paragraph 
to guess h<w the writer intended one sentence to stand in relationship to 
the previous one. For instance, is the third sentence intended to be 
subordinate to sentence (ll)? As it now stands, we know it is subordinate 
to sentence (I), but we do not know if (III) should also be an addition 
to or an expansion of sentence (II). Why? First of all, we are not 
sure idiat is the referent of this in sentence (II), whether he grows up 
without thinking twice (i.e, without being given an opportunity to think 
tvdce), or whether he does fulfill the code without thinking twice. 

We .^on’t know whether what Bayard does in sentence (III) is a consequence 
of not thinking twice, an explanation of what not thinking twice is or what. 
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We could clarify the referent of this with a change: 

1 Bayard definitely grows up in the chapter, ••Vendee," when he is called 
upon to fulfill a code of revenge, 

2 He fulfills it without even thinking twice. 



Sentence three then can be clearly seen as another level two sentence: 

1 Bayard definitely grows up in the chapter "Vendee, •• when he is called 
upon to fulfill a code of revenge, 

^ without even thinking twice. 



2 ^ takes a gun and goes, with Ringo, after A1 Snopes, 

Sentence four uses "Even" as a marker, but does it really tidLl us 
what the relationship of the sentence is to the others before it? 

Even what? Is it that he tries now and does grow up and even did try to 
grow up earlier? Is it that he doesn't try now and succeeds whereas he 
+.7*1 od earlier and didn't? Some connection is missing. Is it that "even" 
is a sequence marker which should go immediately after revenge in sentence 
vl}? Notional ly sentence (IV) seems to be more closely related to (I) 
than (II) or (III), But we have to say here that the ’'even" subordinates 
it to sentence (ill). The problem here is that the structure points one 
way , the idea or notions another. 

The paragraph probably should read at this point: 

1 Though Bayard tries to grow up even in the early chapters of the 
book, he definitely does grow up in the chapter "Vendee" when he 
is called upon to fulfill a code of revenge, 

2 He fulfills it without thinking twice, 

2 He takes a gun and goes, with Ri.ngo, after A1 Snopes, 

Sentence (V) depends primarily on the "he" to subordinate it, 
and one doesn't know whether to refer the seh^nce to sentence (IIP or 
sentence (Bj by way of sentence (I), Ringo appears in both sentences. 

Here! the ambiguity created prevents the reader from knowing what is the 
time being spoken of— —the time described in the early chapters or the 
"Vendee" time, I suspect that the sense is, "He always wanted to be like 
Rini'o so it is not surprising that at the time he grows up, he should be 
under Ringo 's influence," I would do the four sentences as follows: 

1 ihough Bayard tries to grow up even in the early chapters of the book^ 
he definitely does grow up in the chapter "Vendee" when he is called upon 
to fulfill a code of revenge, 

2 He fulfills it without thinking twice. 
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2 He takes a gun and gees with Rln^?o after A1 Snopes. 

3 Us always wanted to be like Mngo so it is not surprising that 
at the time he grows up, he should be under Kingo’s Influence. 

Now look at the sentence beginning ’’But he was not around to teach. . 

The logical or notional relationship of this sentence to the previous 
one is that of explanation and confirmation, of course, not one of antithesis 
or qualification. The structure suggests the opposite. Again structure 
and idea are pulling against one another. 

The war between structure and idea continues in the sentence beginning 
"Granny would always ask forgiveness. • •" Notionally this sentence 
appears to operate on the same level as "Every time he said or ^d. • •” 
but how do we know? Couldn't we just as well put it at level (3) and 
relate it to sentence (Vl). Couldn't we do likewise with sentence 
(VIII)? No structured devices tell us exactly on what level these sentences 
belong. In all the cases we have discussed, all vre can say, really, 
is that we have some vague notion of how the sentences are related and 
that one sentence comes after the other, 

2, Perhaps by revising the paragraph we can make clearer the relation- 
ships between sentences. The revision of this paragraph will 
go through various stages, 

a. The first revision will make each of the sentences subordinate 
by sequence, (Note: In revising the paragraphs, we will 

not concern ourselves with whether our author is rendering 
an accurate picture of Faulkner.) 

Bayard definitely grows up in the chapter, "Vendee," when he is called 
upon to fulfill a code of revenge. And he does this without even thinking 
twice. Hence, he takes a gun, and goes, with Ringo, after A1 Snopes. 
Moreover , it is obvious that even in the earlier chapters he tries to grow 
up, patterning himself after Ringo, Since he wants to be like Ringo, 

Bayard grows up under Ringo 's influence, as well as his father's and 
grandmother's. Thus . Bayard's grandmother was a good influence on him, 
because she taught him right from wrong. For instance . eve ly time he said 
or did something wrong. Granny punished him for it. For example . when he 
cussed. Granny washed his mouth out with soap. Moreover, Granny would 
always ask for forgiveness whenever she did something wrong, and made the 
boys do likewise. Bayard’s father, on the other hand, was not a very good 
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influence because he was off at war most of the time. Thus he was not 

around to teach Bayard very much- So Bayard loved his father and had much 

I'ospect for him- Moreo ver, his father showed him what courage was really like- 

b- Some sentences seem to "work" when marked for subordination 
by sequence. Which ones? Why don't the others "work"? 

Can you set up some "rules of thumb" vrtiich help you decide 
when and when not to use subordination by sequence? 

3* Here the paragraph is rewitten marking each sentence for 
subordination by reference; a- 

Bayard. definitely grows up in the chapter, "Vendee," when he is called 

upon to fulfill a code of revenge. He does so without even thinking twice. 

He does so by taking a gun and going with Ringo after A1 Snopes, Even 

in the earlier chapters he tries to grow up, patterning himself after 

Ringo. He wants to be like him, so he grows up under his influence, as 

well as his father's and grandmother's. She was a good influence on him, 

because she taught him right from wrong, Everytime he did something wrong, 

she punished him for it. When he cussed, she washed his mouth out with 

soap. She would always ask for forgiveness whenever she did anything 

wrong, and made him do the same. His father was not a very good influence 

because he was off at war most of the time. He was not around to teach 

him very much. But he (Bayard) loved him and had much respect for him. 

He showed him what courage was really like. 

b. What rhetorical advantages and/or disadvantages seem to 
derive from pushing referential dependency as far as it will go? 

4. We will experiment further by making as many sentences as possible 

subordinate by completion , a: 

Bayard grows up in the chapter, "Vendee." Is called upon to fulfill 
a code of revenge. Does it without even thinking twice. Takes a gun, 
goes after A1 Snopes. Growing up? He had tried to do it in the earlier 
chapters, patterning himself after Ringo. Why? Wants to be like him. 



Grows up under his influence (as well as his father’s and grandmother’s). 
Influence of granny becomes evident when Bayard’s grandmother teaches 
him right from wrong. \Vhen he said or did something wrong, what did 
Granny do? Punished him for it (i.e. when he cusses and Granny washes 
his mouth out with soap). When Granny said something wrong, what did she 
do? Asked for forgiveness. And the father, what was his influence? 

Not very great. Not from one off at war. Not from a person not around 
to teach very much. And how did R-^yard react to his father? Loved him 
and had much respect for him, the father who showed him ^at courage was 
really like. 

b. Now obviously no one would write such a paragraph. So we 
will not pretend that this version can even be considered. 

But we might be well advised to use completion in sane instances. 
Which ones? When can you appropriately use it? Notice that 
we have a clear sense of ’style’ here? Why? When might one 
write this way? VJhy does completive binding tend to produce 
a jerky feeling? Do completive sentences come in groups larger 
than pairs? 

5. a. Our final expeidjnent will use expansion and repetition. 

Here is how the paragraph might look! 

Bayard definitely grows up in the chapter, ’’Vendee," when he is called 
upon to fulfill a code of revenge. He answers the call without even 
thinking twice. Instincti ve ly , he takes a gun and together with Ringo 
goes after A1 Snopes. Ringo , in the earlier chapters, provided a pattern 
for Bayard as he tried to grow up, influencing his growing up as did his 
grandmother and his father, Bayard’s gr a nd mother was a good influence 
on him, because she taught him right from wrong. Whenever he did or 
said sonething wrong. Granny punished him for it. To give punishment was 
Granny’s first response to Bayard’s cussing. Her next response to his 
doing wrong was his being required to ask for forgiveness (Granny always 
did ask for forgiveness, herself, and made the boys do the same thing 
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whenever they did something wrong). Bayard's Xather,. in his teaching of 



Bayard^ was not as effective as Granny because he was off at war most of 
the time. (He was not around to teach him very much). Bayard loved his 
warring father and had much respect for him. His father e arned his respect 



by showing him what courage was really like. 

b. This is only one way in which the paragraph might be written 
using subordination by expansion and repetition. How does this 
paragraph compare with previous ones? Is it a well-written 
paragraph? Are there places where another device might be used 
more appropriately? Where? Do you find it necessary to use 
coordinators in some places? 

6. Now we are rea»-y to do a final revision of the paragraph by drawing 
upon the previous revisions of the paragraph. You create the paragraph 
by drawing upon the sentences from the previous four trials or by 
combining sentences from them to build a paragraph where the structure 
and the content are pulling in the same direction. In discussion, 
you should be able to 'justify' each sentence in the paragraph and 
the vdiole set of levels and relationships which you create. 

If I were to write the paragraph from scratch, I would write it as 
follows : 

1 Though Bayard definitely tries to grow up in the early chapters of the 
book, he definitely achieves growing up in chapter "Vendee" when he is 
called upon to fulfill a code of revenge. 

2 He fulfills it without thinking twice. 

2 He takes a gun and goes with Ringo after A1 Snopes. 

3 Since he always wanted to be like RLngo, it is not surprising 

that, at the time he 'grows up,' he should be under Ringo 's influence. 
4 But Ringo 's effect upon Bayard was no greater than that of his 
grandmother and his father; Granny's was a good effect in that she 
taught him to separate right from WTvong. 

5 If he did something wrong, she punished him. 

5 If he said something bad or cussed, she washed out his mouth. 

4 Granny also taught Bayard the meaning of forgiveness. 

5 When she sinned, she asked to be forgiven. 

5 And when the boys sinned, she made them ask forgiveness. 

4 Bayard's father's effects were, in part, limited by his being off 
at war. 

5 Hence, he couldn't teach Bayard many things. 

5 He could teach him what courage was really like and for this 
Bayard loved and respected him. 

This may not be a perfect paragraph, but it is written to make 
syntax, dependency and parallelism reinforce the conceptual 
relations which the paragraph establishes. Discuss how the 
paragraph does or does not do this. Then write your own 
improvements and chart and discuss them. 
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7. Below you will find another paragraph about Bayard written 
by another student* 

Granny is first on the list of Bayard's moral educators. It is 

through his associations with her that he learns such things as physical 

courage and basic Christianity, Granny is compassionate and ethical. 

She lives by a code which is not too rigid and is extremely 'empty^' 

This code weakens as our story progresses and is substituted by greed, 

corruption, and death, the emptiest of all codes. Everything that Granny 

did was not right and proper, nor did Bayard believe it was, but this was 

his education, his choice, and this is why it is such a meaningful education 

because Bayard in a way educated himself, separating what he thought was 

right from wrong. Granny's meuth-washing-praying type of religion is an 

introduction, a preface, A CORNERSTONE OF MORAL STRENGTH. When she begins 

her solicitude of all the neighbors it is a great moral and physical 

responsibility and a peak her moral stature. 

The revision of this paragraph will be handled in a different way. 

You will be asked to perform a series of operations on the paragraph and 
the first few sentences will be done for you to get you started. But now 
you may change the sentences— break them up or combine them, change the 
diction, leave out words, etc, 

1, Rewrite the paragraph so that each of the sentences is made 
sequentially dependent. Here is a sample of how the first sentences 
might be done; 

Granny is first on the list of Bayard's moral educators. For through 
his associations with her he learns such things as physical courage and 
basic Christianity, In addition. Granny is compassionate and ethical. 

For she lives by a code which is not too rigid and is extremely empty. 
Nevertheless this code weakens as our story progresses and is replaced 
by greed, corruption and death, the emptiest of codes. 
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2. Now go through the paragraph again and write another version. 

This time mark the sentences for subordination by reference. 

(Note: this already occurs in seme of the sentences; you may wish 

to make them subordinate by reference in yet other ways.) 

Sample: Granny is the first on the list of Bayard »s ‘moral educators.* 

She teaches him such things as physical courage and basic Christianity. 

She is compassionate and ethical. She lives by a code which is not too 

rigid and is extremely empty. This weakens as our story progresses and is 

replaced by greed, corruption, death, the emptiest of codes. 

3. Now go through the paragraph and mark the sentences for dependence 
by completion: 

Sample; Granny is first on the list of Bayard *s moral educators. What 
does she teach him? Physical courage and basic Christianity. Because 

Granny is compassionate and ethical. 

4. This time mark the sentences for dependence by expansion and 
repetition. 

Sample: Granny is first on the list of Bayard *s ’moral educators.* 

Granny teaches Bayard the moral value of physical courage and the morality 
of basic Christianity. As an educator, Granny provides an example of 
compassion and ethical living. 

5. Now we have four versions of the paragraph. You have probably 
already discovered that every version, there are places where the 
paragraph ’sounds’ sillj^ or where the revisions that you have been 
directed to make do not i..alce sense. 

a. Rewrite the paragraph, selecting from each version of the 
paragraph those devices that seem most workable for each sentence. You 
may in some instances idsh to combine two or more devices. 

b. Now do an analysis of the paragraph that you have written. 

How does it differ from the analysis of the original. What does the new 
paragraph reveal? 

c. There is still a problem, at least in sar final version; 

it inheres in the word "first” in the opening sentence.^ T^s word occupies 
an important rhetorical position in this sentence, and it is therefore 
likely that the reader expects this word to be expanded in the next sente??.0G 
The opening sentence may be rendered: Granny is Bayard’s most sig^ficant 

moral educator. One would expect that the author would go on to develop 
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the idea of '•most significant" by comparing Granny *s significance vdth, say, 
uhat of the Colonel, The author, however, elected to go another direction; 
since he did, he should jjerhaps have written something like: Granny 

teaches Bayard, This observation suggests that often the first sentence 
of a paragraph both limits what an author can say and dictates, to some 
extent, what he must sayj To illustrate this point, let us look at yet 
another paragraph by a student author. This one is about Fitzgerald »s 
Great Gatsby ; the author has already described how Gatsby's dream failed 
to materialize: 

Gatsby *s dream fails to materialize mainly because of the 
differences, differences Gatsby refuses to accept, in their social 
backgrounds. After all hadn't he spent years building up his person- 
ality and fortune to be good enough for them? However the long 
established rich, like the Buchanans, still feel contempt for the new 
rich, like Gatsby, as is shown in Tern’s remark that "Mr, Nobody from 
Nowhere" made love to his wife but at the same time Tcan himself was 
involved with a Mrs, Nobody, Thus Fitzgerald illustrates the upper 
class's somewhat ridiculous philosophy of "do what I say not what 
I do" while Gatsby through the years had really become too good for 
the older guard of the wealthy class. 

There seems in this paragraph to be something wrong with the second 
sentence. It seems to develop the last part of the first sentence, 
especially "differences Gatsby refuses tc accept," but one is not sure. Now the 
difficulty may lie in the form of the statement; so let's change it to: 

He had spent years building up his personality and f -.. •, .ne to be good 
enough for them. Still there is no clear relation between the sentences; 
subordination by reference does not seem sufficient here. Let's try a 
cembination of reference and expansion. We then can write: He refuses 

to accept these differences because , in the past, he has made such tremendous 
efforts to obliterate them that he considers them non-existent. 

At this point, our author writes the sentence beginning, "However the 
long established rich, , ,," but notice that the paragraph might be 
developed in yet other ways, I might write a sentence that is dependent 
on the first sentence. For instance, this one: The differences in their 

social background have to do not with how wealthy one is, but the kind of 
family traditioi' one canes from. Or if I elect to write a sentence 
dependent on my second sentence, I might TTrite: But the differences still 

exist because they cannot be erased by any kind of effort, even an effort 
as tremendous as Gatsby 's. 
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If I elect to write the latter sentence I can then make use of the 
student author’s sentence, though I might wish to revise it. Instead of 
writing, ’'However the long established rich. . I would write sonething 

like: This fact of social life is exemplified by Tom’s contempt for the 

new rich, a contempt revealed in his remark that Mr. Nobody from Novdiere 
made love to his wife. And I would re-word the last part of the sentence, 
"but at the same time. . ." into another sentence in something of this 
fashion: His contempt is clearly aimed at Gatsby’s background and not 

at his act of making love to Tom’s wife for Tom is himself doing the same 
thing with a Mrs* Nobody. 

Now, I can hardly write what the student author does even though he 
has used a sequence marker to connect his sentences. It seems that I 
must write something like: Thus Fitzgerald illustrates in his story the 

inability of a Mr. Nobody, no matter how hard he tries, to become a fully 
accepted member of the aristocracy* Here then is my revision, a revision 
made by developing— by several means of subordination— the first level 
sentence : 



Gatsby’s dream fails to materialize mainly because of the 
differences— differences he refuses to accept— in their social 
backgrounds. He refuses to accept these differences because, in 
the past, he has made such tremendous efforts to obliterate them 
that he considers them non-existent. But they still exist because 
they cannot be erased by any kind of effort, even an effort as great 
as Gatsby’s. This fact of social life is exmplified by Tern’s contempt 
for new rich such as Gatsby, a contempt revealed in lis remark that 
"Mr. Nobody from Nowhere made love to his wife." This contempt 
is clearly aimed at Gatsby’s background and not at his act of making 
love to Tom’s wife, for Tom himself is doing the same thing with a 
Mrs. Nobody, Thus, Fitzgerald illustrates in his story the inability 
of a Mr. Nobody like Gatsby to become, no matter how hard he tries, 
a fully accepted member of the aristocracy. 

8, Here is another paragraph written by a student which you might 
revise following the procedure illustrated above. You should by 
now be aware that subordinating markers must be used not randomly 
and capriciously, but only when they fit the context. There is a 
decorum to manipulating them; 
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Even i^ile Gatsby refuses to believe anything bad about Daisy, 

the reader is able to see his dream fading. One is first conscious 

of this when Gatsby states that Daisy's voice is "full of mcaiey. " 

Gatsby however fully realized or at least finally accepted the 

hopelessness of his dream right before he was killed as is shown 

by the statement "I have an idea that Gatsby himself didn't believe 

it would ccme, and perhaps he no longer cared." 

(Note; this statement is actually made about Gatsby by Nick the 
narrator. ) 

Perhaps you might wish to add sentences to the paragraph as 
you revise it; if you do, feel free to do so, but make sui^e that 
they are clearly related to the previous ones. 

9. Now that you have worked through some student paragraphs (and 
perhaps seme of your own), revise the hypotheses which you fomulated 
vjhen you came to section V. Make up new hypotheses— in the light 

of experience— for a, b, c, d, e, and f. 

10. Below you will find several paragraphs written by eleventh 
graders; with your teacher’s help and direction, revise them tryi^ 
out the binding devices and the decorum that you have discovered in 
working with the preceding material. If you wish, you may use paragraphs 
from your own writing. 



I 

In comparing Walden and Leaves of Grass according to style, one finds 
that they are both very descriptive. Their ways of description, however 
differ. Thoreau uses his favorite tool, the comparison. "It did not simply 
flutter like a butterfly, nor soar like the larger hawks, but it sported 
with proud reliance in the fields of air; mounting again and again with 
its strange chuckle, it repeated its* free and beautiful fall, turning 
over and over like a kite, and then recovering from its lofty tumbling, 
as if it had never set its foot on terra firma . " In this sentence one 
Cen see several similes Just telling of the bird's flight. In this sentence 



Thoreau tells also of how beautiful and majestic the havdc is. lilhitman. 
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however, uses descriptive words to give the picture to the reader, 

"The clinching interlocking claws, a living, fierce, gyrating idieel. 

Four wings beating^ two beaks, a swirling mass tight grappling. . 

Whitman describes the eagles as being very fierce, 

II 

Einerson’s attitude toward life was that of a typical transcendentalist. 
First of all, he believed in the perfection of man, and in his writings 
he expressed this frequently when he deified them. He gave an example 
of this in "The Divinity School Addresi' when he said "If a man is at heart 
just, then insofar is he God," Bnerson also believed in the Over-Soul, 
and he believed that the greatest and most important moments in a man’s 
life were when he received divine inspiration from the Over-Soul, 

He also believed that mankind was one huge unit divided and fragmented 
into individual man. He thought that all men should do" the best they could 
with their lives, but they shouldn’t get so involved with their work that 
they don’t realize all of the natural beauty in nature, Ehierscxi believed 
that scholars and preachers held the highest positions in life. It was 
their duty to communicate with the rest of their fellow men and try to 
stimulate their minds, Enerson also believed that the only person you 
had to satisfy in life was yourself. If you sincerely believed something, 
it was your duty to hold these beliefs, even if most of society did not, 

III 

In Babbitt’s discussion with Moon, Babbitt gives the impression that 
he won’t make up his mind about a candidate until he knows each caie 
thoroughly, but when he does choose his candidate he will be the best and 
do the most for the business administration. Babbitt is discontent with 
his married life and looks at all the pretty wcmen he has seen but he is 
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a coward to venture away because he is afraid he will lose respectability 
so he makes up a pretty young woman and carries on an affair in his 
dreams# Babbitt was the type of a man who would talk endlessly about the 
integrity of a real-estate broker and how they have ethics that should 
be followed like all professional men, but he was out for one thing! 

To make money for George Babbitt# He was at best a man with very little 
imagination# He knew of only one type house and one type landscape. 

He knew all prices well and usually gave a good deal but couldn*t see 
what was wrong with raising the price if a client was too dumb to haggle 
with him. 

His actual background was far different, however. In the first place 
hio real name was not Jay Gatsby, but James Gatz, He changed his name 
at the age of seventeen, because it fit the dramatic character that he 
had invented better, Gatsby did not cone from a rich family, but instead 
he was the son of a poor North Dakotan farmer. The small inheritance 
that was given to him was that of Dan Cody, a friend and employer, and 
he received no inheritance from his parents, Gatsby had been a beach 
comber, and when he warned Cody of a possible storm, Cody took him on 
as a handyman on his yacht. Because he was puzzled by the indifference 
of college life, Gatsby’s stay at St, Olaf ’s was very short, and he 
finally ended up in the army, Gatsby fought in World War I, and was 
mistakenly sent to Oxford for a few weeks at the end of the war, 

V 

In T. S. Eliot *s epics, the world was a very unfriendly place for 
a man who wanted more than just living. If you can’t do anything good- 
do sonething evil— just to show that you have feelings and emotions 
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and are not just vegetables ! In most of his poems , Eliot depicts a land 

which is sterile and barren. A land where nothing can grow, only finish 

their life and die. The Wasteland , the poem he won the Nobel Prize for, 

shows this type of land. Eliotts main philosophy of life was that there 

are two types of life and death. 1) Sacrifical death: life (life giving 

or reawakening) 2) and life devoid of meaning— death. The poem itself 

compares the two as to which is better— living death or death giving 

life a rebirth. The latter the one of life devoid of meaning, is the same 

theme that is carried over to many of his other poems. In The Love 

Song of J. Alfred Prufrock, Eliot tells the futileness of middle-aged 

pecole — too young for dying but too old for real life— or at least they 

think so. Prufrock *3 life is very empty and meaningless because he is 

afraid of other people's opinions. Eliot was afraid that soon, everyone 

in the whole world would be that way — afraid to speak out. 

A final precept: We have divided writing into three parts, finding 

material, organizing, writing and polishing (cf. 10th grade Induction 
and The Organization of the Whole Composition ). You will be tempted 
to think of what you have learned in this unit as helpful for organizing. 
Don't. Write first. Then polish, analyzing your own prose to see 
if the interdependences within a paragraph are as tight as possible 
and shaping it in terms of the possibilities and decorum which you have 
learned from this unit. 
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The Meaning of a V^hole Composition: Ambiguities, Analogies, Contraries: 

I. Overview: 

If we are to write essays, we should say what we mean and know what we 
have meant. And if we read other peoples' essays or letters as part of an on- 
going intelligent discussion, we should be clear about what they have said or 
meant. Sometimes we write something and two weeks later we read it and say, 
"Did I write that? I can't make any sence of it at all. " And sometimes we read 
prose and have a vague sense that it has "something"--we*re not sure what"-- 
a little wrong with it even though the style seems smooth and the argument good. 
That "something" seems to be in the way the words are used! they don't quite 
make sense. It may be that the author has customarily substituted one word for 
another word which is apparently similar in meaning or use. Consequently, he 
may have come to see his word as always working like the other word, forgetting 
or not observing the differences which separate the uses of the two words. 

Hence, he talks nonsense. In such a case, the misleading analogy between the 
use of a major word in his essay and of another word with a similar or seemingly 
similar meaning may force itself on an author because he fails to observe the 
difference between the uses of the two similar words or expressions: for in- 
stance, the similarity between "murder" and "execution" (or "capital punish- 
ment") in Essay I below becomes the whole basis of the author of Essay I's 
argument: the failure to observe the distinction between the two words becomes 
the basis of its confusions. Sometimes a writer will use words so that they 
seem to say an ordinary thing and also say an extraordinary thing: they equivo- 
cate. In such a case, the writer may think he knows what he has said, but we 
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don't know bccauio he seems to be saying two things at once* Hencey we can't 
be clear about what it would be like to contradict him or to say the opposite of 
what he says, (cf, the Horn essay below). Words slip and slide, as T, S, Eliot 
says; our purpose in this unit will be to watch them slip and slide in a whole 
essay so as to learn to be on guard against their sliding and so as to nail them 
down. 

This unit follows up the eighth grade unit on "Meaning"; the ninth, on "Uses 
of Language"; the tenth, on "Induction," It does the kind of thing that the eighth 
and ninth grade units did but in greater depth and for whole essays. It may be of 
help in introducing this unit to suggest first of all what it is that it doesn't do: 

II. The Procedure of the unit: 



This is not a unit on logic: some of you will recall other units which were 

not units oh logic (e.g, the tenth grade literature units), but in this unit 
it is not as clear that we are not concerned with logic in the technical 
sense: you will find such language, as "the implication of a sentence"; 
or "what is entailed in this saying"; you will find language which appears 
to be the sort of language one uses in courses in logic; you may have 
studied logic in high school mathematics classes, and some American 
grade schools even teach it. But this is not a logic unit. Since it does 
not concern technical logic, it will give you no hard and fast rules govern- 
ing what you do. What this unit hopes to help you acquire is the art of 
being clear about what is being said. 

® • This is not a unit on induction though much of what you will find in it will 
remind you of your work with induction in the tenth grade; you will, for 
example, be asked to look at a number of specific examples as one might 
in an inductive study. But here the "examples" are examples of uses of 
words, not observations of a class of objects to be described and classi- 
fied. When you are done, you will not be able to make any generaliza- 
tions, only observations about how words work and where they are made 
to work in the wrong way. 

Just what is it then that this unit does deal with? The title says the unit is 
about '‘meanings” --how they go together to form the drift of an essay and how 
they may puzzle us so that we don't know what the drift is or if it makes any 
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sense. But "meanings*' don't mean; words mean: we come, across words and 
ask, "What does this word mean?"; we read lengthy strings of wordage and say 
"I think I understand what the author means"; we say something to someone, and 
they misunderstand us, and we say, "that's not what I mean ..." After you 
have worked with this unit, you will have clearer ideas about the problems with 
which the unit deals, and you will be able to add to our discussion of how a 
composition means and how it confuses. 

Sometimes it is not an easy task to grasp what a writer means; part of the 
work of this unit is to show you some of the difficulties involved; still another 
part is to give you a method that helps to clarify the difficulties. And, finally, 
this unit should help you see how to go about working with those passages in a 
discourse which are easy as well as those which are hard, for some writers 
make most sense in the hard passages and least in the easy ones that we just 
slip over as we read. Essay A which you will study is a superficial or "easy" 
essay, but getting clear about its confusion requires all that Essay B and the 
others require. Your own essays may be easy, facile, and nonsensical; and it 
may require very close study before you see what goes wrong in their handling 
of words. The same operations may be used in getting at the nonsense or the 
ambiguity or the self-contradiction or the misleading metaphorical ambiance of 
simple passages and of difficult ones. 

Now to give you a method for looking at the meaning- -looking at the words-- 
in an essay or a letter or whatever: the method is to keep a notebook on what 
you read— not just any notebook but a certain kind of notebook. To simplify the 
method for now, I want to present you with two or three phases involved in keep- 
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ing the notebook; these phases don*t make up the whole operation nor do they 
always appear all together, but if you become familiar with them, you can make 
a good beginning: 

Phase 1: The first phase has to do with words. In any essay, certain key 
words stick out. These words are probably ones with which you are familiar 
but their use in some cases may sound eccentric— curious and »*curio^er“ as 
Alice in Wonderland says. 

Suppose in a speech on the war in the Cast that you hear the sentence, * We 
must prepare ourselves for even bigger conflicts in the East. ** I would suppose 
that you would say, * 'What does he mean— ‘prepare* ? Isn't that all wc*ve been 
doing?” You know about the word, ’’prepare.” You hear it daily:- mothers 
prepare meals; you prepare lessons; people prepare for vacations; when- someone 
has bad news for .you, he asks you to prepare yourself; nurses prepare patients 
for doctors,^ 

VThat about the use of the word ’’prepare” in the speech. Docs it sound 
familiar or does it sound f unn y? ’’Prepare”— does he mean that we need to get 
more bombs as mother has to get more sugar for her Christmas cake, or does 
he mean that we have to prepare ourselves --brace up our spirits, make our- *• 
selves £lexible--or does he raean that we must prepare for conflicts but not pre- 
pare any certain thing in preparing ? 

You can go on with the list yourself. .1 don’t want to label this phase, -but what 
I have said so far should indicate to you what goes on in this phase. You 
simply look around for their uses of this word. Get them in mind. These 
other uses will, of course, sound familiar to you. 
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Does he just mean that we should prepare by getting scared and excited; is he 
saying "Be excited"? The context in which the sentence occurs will tell us 
whether the word "sounds funny. " Sometimes a word which is used in a variety 
of waiys will sound funny immediately; that may be why you go looking for fami- 
liar cases of its use to see what has gone wrong in the use. At other times it 
will only be after you have the familiar uses in mind that the use in question, the 
use of a particular word in the particular speech or essay, will begin to sound 
fishy. Maybe it never will sound strange to you. 

The point of Phase I is to get you to listen better than you usually do. And 
the reason for listening is to develop a sense--a sense of what is familiar and 
what is fishy in the use of words and to question the fishy uses. When some- 
thing sounds funny, you want to stop and take a look at it; it may not only sound 
strange, but may ^ strange as well. And, often times people say strange 
things in a way that makes them sound familiar. If one just passes the familiar- 
sounding by, he may miss the strangeness of what's being said) but if he comes 
to notice that the familiar ring hides something else, then he can begin to deal 
with it accordingly. At any, rate this phase, this looking at the familiar and the 
strange uses of a particular word or phrase, helps to bring out the abuse of 
words. 

Phase II I And phase two follov/s close on Phase one's heels. With these 
instances of the familiar use of the word in mind, you can begin to ask questions 
about the use of the word in the essay. 

Remember that our supposed essay sentence was, "We must prepare our- 
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selves for even bigger conflicts . • • • "V/ell, you know what it is like for mother 
to prepare a meal. You know what it is like to prepare a lesson. Now, what is 
it like to "prepare for even bigger conflicts • . Is it like preparing a meal? 

That is to ask, is preparing a meal a good analogy for "preparing for even 
bigger conflicts . . . "? It may be; then we know that "preparing for a conflict" 
implies that we have to get certain things ready for a certain situation because 
certain people or things are coming. News broadcasts report storms sighted 
and heading our direction and tell us to prepare for them; preparing for a con- 
flict can be like that, too. In each case, we know something is coming our \/ay, 
and we prepare for it by changing something in our surroundings. 

But now what of another case? V/hat if our speaker's "prepare for conflicts" 
is like the Boy Scout’s* "Be prepared"? Boy Scouts are told to "Be Prepared. " 
That is, be prepared for the unexpected: "Anything might happen, and you must 
be ready for whatever does happen." In the Boy Scouts' case you prepare for 
something unforseen, not as in the case of the meal or the storm for something 
you already know about. 

The question is, which of these "preparings" is an analogy for the "preparing" 
in our speaker's sentence? Are the bigger conflicts just a possibility? Is it 
like being prepared for whatever might liappen? Or is it almost certain that 
there will be bigger conflicts ? Is it preparing for something we already know 
about? The point of this phase is to see just what the analogy is. The analogy, 
of course, may be hidden in the speech; the speaker may not tell you which 
analogy he is using. He probably doesn't know himself. He has used the word 
"prepare" having in mind what it is like to prepare in some cases, but those 
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cases may be the wrong ones, cases in which preparing involves something 
other than what it involves in the situation which he presents in his speech- -in 
which the criteria for the word's use are different. 

For instance, our speaker's conception of preparing might be that we 
should be ready for everything as Boy Scouts are but he might nevertheless use 
a language which suggests that we should be ready for conflicts which are bound 
to be coming, and- which hints that we should be guided by the analogy of pre- 
paring for storms and meals; if this is the case, we need to ask what we are 
being asked to do and on what grounds. V/e need to ask, "Does he know that the 
invasions will be stepped up or is he simply asking us to be more and more 
ready for something horrible which we would imagine as possible?" The author's 
own use of the word "prepare" may have confused him; he may not himself be 
certain whether he is recommending making more equipment available for a 
clear and present danger or getting oneself ready for any eventuality by getting 
in the right frame of mind. But he may not have thought to consider that if he is 
saying both things, consciously or unconsciously, then he may be recommending 
something impossible or nonsensical or foolish. For instance, he may have 
started with the former assumption— that the enemy would pour in more men-- 
and have found it to have no basis; he may then have stuck to his guns anyway 
thinking that he could recommend preparation because" someone might know of 
a clear and present danger" and, anyway, because it is good to be ready for 
anything; that is, he will, to be on the safe side, use "prepare" to recommend 
both things— getting things ready and getting oneself set. Vie will explore this 
further in our discussion of Phase III. 
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At any rate* this phase should help you to draw out how it is the author 
may be looking at "preparing, " what he may be thinking about, what it is like to 
prepare in the specific case that he is writing about. 

Phase III; The second phase may lead to a third. As was noted above, 
it is not easy to see just what analogy underlies an author *s use of a word or 
phrase. It is just as difficult, if not more so, for the author himself to see it. 
That is, sometimes when we write, we are unaware of just how we are looking 
at something, just what contexts in which the word we are using are analogous, 
or seemingly analogous, to the one we are writing about; we may be unaware 
that we are allowing an analogous situation in which a word is used to guide or 
misguide our new use of a word. 

Suppose for a minute that, as is often the case, the United States becomes 
involved in a crisis in a place in the world other than in the East--let us say 
Berlin. When we are faced with two military obligations, success may depend 
on our being able to divide forces properly- -sending so many to Berlin and so 
many to the East. And now suppose our speaker speaks before those people who 
are trying to decide how to divide our troops. He says to them, "We must 
prepare ourselves for even bigger conflicts in the East. " Why would he say 
this ? Perhaps because he knows with a fair degree of certainty that the enemy 
is going to enlarge the war and, soon. That is, what he knows is like knowing 
there’s a storm coming. Is what he says good advice? Would the people he is 
talking to feel prone to take troops from Germany and send them to Asia. Pro- 
bably! What he has said makes sense. Of course,if you say to him that he was 
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looking at preparing for trouble in the East as like preparing for a storm that 
was forecast, he might say, "I*d never thought about it like that. " But you can 
see that whether he did or not, that is still the analogy in this case. And here it 
is a good one. For the two contexts which we put around the word are very like 
to one another. 

But now suppose he hasn't any information of the sort assumed above and 
that he has put another context around the word "prepare"— the Boy Scout context. 
What he means is that in war you can never tell what will happen and you don't 
want to be caught napping. Will it still be good advice for the people he's 
talking to? Will they feel prone to take troops away from a real and present 
danger in order to be prepared for the unforeseen in Asia? They may, but 
then they will be deceived. They will be acting on the basis of one use when the 
other use was appropriate to the context. The man in question, our speaker, is 
no longer making sense. "Send troops to the Yeman; we can't be too prepared; 
we never can know when there will be trouble anywhere in the world; readiness 
is everything. " 

Here our essayist may not see that he is looking at the situation by analogy 
with scouting's "Be Prepared; "that the criteria which would allow him to use one 
use of prepare are not present in the situation, and that it is this use of prepare 

which requires bringing in equipment, troops, etc., to meet a clear and present 
danger. 

However, his audience may include people who know that success in war 
depends on establishing a clear system of priorities for the distribution of a 
necessarily limited number of men and arms to meet probably crises. And if 
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they do not react with alacrity, our speaker may describe his audience as not 
caring about "preparedness" whereas actually it has perceived that our speaker 
is importing a misleading analogous context for the use of "prepare" and imposed 
its patterns on a situation where "to prepare" would be to waste weapons, men, 
and psychological energy on a place where no particular danger is foreseen and, 
necessarily, to take them from places where danger is foreseen . And if they do 
respond and care for "preparedness" in our author's sense ("Are we prepared 
in Europe today?"), will they then be able to assign troops so as to be "prepared" 
where the context for its use is the appearance of a clear and present danger ? 

This may all work backwards. By looking at the context which a speaker 
or essayist puts around a word, you may be helped to see what is the analogous 
context which guided him to select the expression which he selected and to 
determint, whether the analogous context is really analogous, whether the word 
works in the same way in both contexts. 

These three phases give one a start in studying an essay. 

I. Pick out key words*; listen to them. 

II. Gather other analogous contexts in which the word is used; listen 
again; perhaps hear something fishy or curious or a little funny in 
the use of the word in the present context. 

III. Find out how the author is looking at what he is saying, find out his 
point; this may involve getting clear about ambiguities in his point 
or about what it would be like to contradict his point. 

This method should give you a good start on a notebook, although we may 
have to add other phases later on. You may not use all of these methods in any 
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one case. But you will be working with phases I, II, and III, in the work which 
follows. At first the author ox the packet will be helping you by making his own 
notebook. Then you will be on your own. And even when you are being helped, 
fhis help will not be great. The author will at first suggest thing s, but you must 
follow and accept or reject his suggestions. It won*t be as if someone does it 
for you and you watch to see how it*s done. The only way to get a hold on the 
work set forth here is to do it. 

The author of this packet is like you; he will take the essays, sentences, • 
and words. There are no formulae which he can apply that will enable him to 
finish his inquiry long before you do. He can»t do his work alone and then 
present you with conclusions. There are a number of possibilities in any one 
problem and to say " this is right" would be an error. He has to hear, try out, 
get the point; you have to do the same thing with other words and phrases. If 
the author were just to present his own conclusions, then what this packet would 
present would not be a method but a matter. 

Phases I and II are basic in the A exercises below; Phase III is basic in 
the last part of the A exercises and in the B exercises below. 

A Exercises ; Phases I and II; and III 

What you will be seeing when you read the "A" exercises is the author's 
working in his notebook, picking out words which sound fishy, listing possibly 
analogous contexts in which the word which his essayists use might be used 
(analogous contexts which might have led or misled them) or analogous words 
which might be used in similar, or only slightly different, contexts which by 
virtue of their similarity to our word might have misled our essayists. Our 
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author tries to get clear about his essayist's pointi to see if in expressing it he 
can get clear about possible ambiguities or confusions in it. 

B Exercises ; 

In the B exercises throughout the packet you will have another task, but 
one related to the tasks already presented. The task in these "B" exercises will 
be but one more part of Phase III--another way of going about grasping what an 
essay is really all about. The ”B" exercises will ask you to write essays com- 
parable to those which you will read but essays which present the opposite view. 
By ’’comparable" we mean that they should be about the same length as the 
original essays, paragraphed in the same way, and that each sentence and para- 
graph should serve about the same function in your essay which the original 
ones served in the essay to which you are replying. In general, the style should 
be the same. But you will try to say the opposite of what the author has said : 
one sure way to find out an author's point is to find out what would be its o pposite . 
You will learn how to go about arriving at this ’’opposite view. ’’ 



That this unit is not interested in logic is especially evident in the "B" 
exercises; in logic the way to find the opposite is to form it. There is no search- 
ing and finding out in logic; everything is a matter of form. To get the opposite 
you change the form. If the original sentence says that something is the case, 
you change the form by adding "not" --something is not the case. But it will not 
be so simple here. Take our example: "We must prepare ourselves for even 
bigger conflicts in the East." Will just adding ’’not’’--"we must not"--change 
this to its opposite ? Go back to where we had our speaker going before a group 
concerned with the division of our troops; suppose that he had information of an 
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increased effort on the part of the enemy in the near future* He means then that 
we should prepare for a definite event, one which we are certain will occur. And 
suppose you take him to mean that we should prepare for whatever might happen; 
not that we know something will happen, but just that anything might happen. 

And you say "We must not prepare—— —etc. " Have you said the 

opposite of what he had said? Of course not* Both of you could make your 
s^’atements and still be in agreement* 

A NOTE ON PACE: 

Work slowly and thoughtfully* If you hurry, you will miss the point* If 
you slow down, you should, at the end. grasp something about writing with 
clarity and analyzing essays for their clarity* Hopefully, then you will be able 
to read better and write better* 

III. Part I: Essay I 

Read the following essay written by a student: 

Capital punishment is one of the most useless ways of obtaining 
justice there is* Why do we have capital punishment? Vengeance 
of society upon the criminal? Hardly! Fast, painless death is 
hardly an excuse for punishment. To reform the criminal? 

Impossible! Does it deter would-be murderers? What are perfect 
crimes made for? Capture? 

Whereas a dead man can hardly be reformed, a prisoner can 
be re-educated and return to a normal life, A parole board can 
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judge accurately the amount a man has reformed. Although there 

are occasional escapes, alert police soon apprehend the escapee. 

All this adds up to make capital punishment a very useless tool of 
justice. 



when words are used in 
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curious ways; the contexts in which these words are 

normally used; and the analogous hut different words or contexts which may have 

led the writer to use some words in curious ways. Then try to explain the 

author's point or the problems you have in knowing what his point is. I will try 
to do the same thing. 



I am 



going to start working on the essay given above; the analogies I 



work 



with may strike you as interesting and 



you may find it helpful to follow my work. 



exoand on it. or do something similar to it but working on other words and 
phrases. Don’t be afraid to strike 

you find curious , 



out on your own working with phrases which 



First. I am going to look around for some familiar and also some not-so- 
familiar uses of the first key expression that strikes me: the expression "use- 
less- in the first sentence. The questions which come to my mind as 1 do so 

will be included in my notes; if I deliberately work with familiar uses of the word 

"useless" (and a few strange ones) setHno 

g ). etting them up as mirrors to my essayist’s 

use of it in his sentence, then perhaps I can work so as to get clear about the 
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obtaining justice there is, " The question I’m asking is: ”How is the word 
'useless* used here?" 



THE AUTHOR'S NOTEBOOK 
NOTES ON ESSAY A's USE OF THE WORD USELESS: 

!?hase I: Contexts in which the word' 'useless' is used or might be used: 

I a. Stealing a loaf of bread is one of the most useless ways of obtaining 

Dread there is. 

Would we ordinarily use "useless" here? Or would we say "Stealing a loaf of 
bread is one of the most foolish ways of obtaining bread there is"?) 



A screwdrwer is one of the most useless tools for hammering a nail. 
[Does this imply that at least it could be used?) 

Driving to San Francisco is one of the most useless ways of getting from 
Lincoln to Omaha. 

f [ guess that you can get to Omaha by going first to San Francisco, Is the point 
ere, "What's the use of driving that way?") 

! 

I . . . ' 

i It just struck me that in all these cases the implication of "useless" is that, 
iven though something is useless, it could still be used. / 

> 
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I b. Is that stove any good anymore? No, it’s completely useless for | 
baking. 

• • • • »#* 

Maybe we could get a motor from the junk yard, but they're all useless. 
The blocks are all cracked, 

/^ese things can no longer be used for their original purposes, useless for 
their original purpose and for our purpose. / 

• • •• _ , 

I c. Will that course count toward my requirements ? No, it would be 
useless for that, 

• s S 

I took the course, but it was completely useless, 

• • • 

(These cases interest me. Do we always mean here that a course doesn’t help 
us graduate? The second sentence seems to mean that we didn’t learn anything; 
it still would count toward graduation. ) 

• • • 

/~take it that in these last few cases the idea is that these things might be use- 
ful for some things, perhaps for their original purpose, but not for what we want 
to do, not for our purposes. That is a little different from the sense in the 
first and the second group of examples. / 
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I d. Can I use a 2" x 8" plank to hold up that end of the table? I guess so, 
but don't you have a 2" x 2" that will do the job? 

/“This example seems to offer a fourth sense. Would we say that six inches of 
the 2" X 8*' are useless? They are unnecessary, wasted. I guess also they 
could be used to do a job where that big a plank is needed, and a smaller one 
used for the table. We could also cut down the 2" x 8". / 

• • • 

I e. Take one of these marshmallows and prop open the door, will you? 
^his seems different again--a joke. The marshmallow is totally useless for 
the job. The marshmallow is 'useful' in cooking but not for the boss's purpose. 
Here the order's madness gives us the immediate perception that the marsh- 
mallow is useful-not-for-our-purpose; in groups II and III, the uselessness of 
the course, store, or motor was something which wo had to discover. / 

• • • 

I f. The doctor said his legs would be useless. But today he is the 
fastest miler alive. 

/ 1 guess here that the doctor may have meant that the legs could nc be used for 
any purpose. Or perhaps he just meant "they won't hold you; they'll be useless; 
you'll have to have braces on thcrr. 

• • • 

I g, A tire pump is really useless these days. I always use the gas- 
station air hose. 

/ r .!'•*? becornes seldom needed,/ 
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I h. Sonny* toy money is useless for buying groceries in a real grocery 

store. 

/ Useless here because by definition* in this case federal definition; we can't 
use toy money to buy groceries; what goes with the sense of the term 'toy money 
is that we can't buy groceries with it. / 



Phase II: Analogies 

1 guess there is quite a range of contexts in which the word "useless" may 
be properly used* and in each of them different criteria for its use apply; that 
is* the word has a family of meanings (see Words and their Meaning* Grade 8), 
My idea is not to try to try out all of the contexts in which the different uses 
might come into play now. They have at least got me thinking about the extent 
to which the use of the word useless with respect to capital punishment is like 
its use in other contexts. How is capital punishment useless? I want to develop 
pictures of other contexts in which the word "useless" might be used; and I want 
to look at other phrases which work like the phrase "capital punishment is one 
of the most useless ways of obtaining justice. " Then I may get clear about 
what seems curious about this usage in this< context. The uses I come up with 
may not seem to have any connection with the examples above; but since it was 
these examples that suggested them* it may be that with a little effort you can 
see how each context for a use is suggested by one of the examples of the use 



of the word. 
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a /Useless for our purpose?: A context?^ 

V/hat comes to mind now is this: the expression "capital punishment is a 
useless way to obtain justice* is like the expression "a rock crusher is a useless 
tool>~if one wants to get a peanut out of its shell. " Is that the kind of analogous 
situation which guides the author's use of "useless" here? V/hat is working a 

• I 

rock crusher like? You raise the crusher a hundred feet or so and let it fall 
(at least that is how I've seen them work). V/ham! It hits the shell. V/here rs 
the nut? Getting a nut out of its shell this way is impossible. Is this how 
capital punishment is useless? Justice requires a little shock like an electric 
fence»*not the big bang. 

2i.b /Useless but it could still be used? A context for this 'sense'/ 

Suppose the crusher was gauged so that it stopped at short intervals— 
say 1/10" intervals. Nov/ I guess one could crack the shell with it and eat the 
nut. Why not do that? What if we didn't have a nut cracker or couldn't use our 
fingers ? Then a rock crusher changed for 1/10" intervals would be useful. Is 
this the way witli capital punishment? If we changed it, altered it in some way, 
‘'.ould we then obtain justice? Here the imported context seems clearly mici~ 
teading. "Altering" is ruled out by the very character of capital punishment. 

How would we alter capital punishment? V/hen we use capital punishment, 
we kill a person, put him to death. Could we kill him just a little less ? Can we 
kill him by degrees ? But anything smaller wouldn't be capital punishment; we 
c-ixi'c calibrate the "rock crusher" here. V/e either have killed the man or we 
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haven't* If capital punishment is too big for the job that it's supposed to do, we 
must ask what is the job that capital punishment is supposed to do, and how 
would we know if capital punishment is "too big" for it? 

2, c /Useless because a lot is "wasted"— too big/ 

In connection with the curious sound of "useless" in A*® essay, I wanted to 
attend to the curious related idea that capital punishment is killing a person* We 
have spoken as if "killing a person" for justice is using too big tools or using 
more tool than is required (the 2" x 8"), But I'm not too sure about the use of 
the expression "killing a person" in connection with capital punishment. What 
strikes me is this: in connection with both the expression "killing a person" and 
the expression "capital punishment, " we ordinarily use other expressions-- 
expressions like "breaking the law" and "justice. " These expressions go with 
or are related to the expression "killing a person" in ways different from those 
in which they are related to the expression "capital punishment, " We say 
"killing a person*^ "breaking the law"? If "killing a person" is "breaking the 
law" and "capital punishment" comes in after the law is broken, the criteria 
for the use of the two phrases are different. 

Is this the analogy that leads our essayist? 

(1) Killing a person is useless, a waste 

(2) Killing a person in vengeance is a useless way of obtaining justice, 
it hurts the avenger; 

(3) Capital punishment is a useless way of obtaining justice; the action is 
too harsh and hurts all of us; 
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Equating "killing" and "capital punishment" is misleading. My essayist 
has forgotten the different criteria for applying the words "killing" and "capital 
punishment. " Is that why he thinks of capital punishment as useless* •thinking 
’killing’ is breaking the law and breaking the law to enforce the law is using too 
destructive a weapon, too big a tool, to force compliance? 

2.d /Useless because seldom needed/ 

I think I'll try another analogy now. Is using capital punishment to obtain 
justice like using a step ladder to get a can of soup off the seldom -used top 
shelf? That is, is this how the author of this essay looks at it? 

An iier essay could say that capital punishment is the last step toward obtain- 
ing justice, but, perhaps the last step is seldom needed. Why? With a ladder 
there may be several reasons; the job doesn't call for going up that high, the 
ceiling is too low, one is afraid to go that high. But what of the use of capital 
punishment? Does something prevent us from using it or using it efficiently? 

Is there just a little call for it; people seldom do anything, such as commit 
murder, that calls for it? Are we afraid to go that far? None of these seem to 
work. There are plenty of occasions for it, plenty of people willing to use it. 

So if capital punishment is seldom used, the lack of use is not like the lack of 
use of the top step of the ladder, 

2, e /Useless because of the sense of the expressions "capital punishment" 
and "Justice. "/ 

Another analogy may help. Remember what we said about using paper 
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money to buy groceries • Consider a similar phrase: "Using capital punishment 
is like using a needle and thread to rivet the Golden Gate Bridge together. " 

Would one do that? Do we use needles and thread to rivet? Maybe this is how 
the essay's author is looking at capital punishment and justice: needles:*and 
thread are used to sew-»not to rivet; eyes see, they don't hear; flames burn* they 
don't dampen; capital punishment kills a person, it doesn't obtain justice. Is it 
like this--a matter of definition of the terms, a sense of the expression? 

Are they so defined as to exclude each other? 

But that would mean that the author of the essay equates '^capital punish* 
ment" and "killing a person." I think this is misleading. Of course if asked. 

What does capital punishment mean?" We might answer, "to kill a person* " 

But still, even though the two expressions can be used interchangeably, they 
don't seem to mean the same thing. 

NOTES ON ESSAY A's: "A Parole Board can, etc . . . " 

I'm going to go to the second paragraph and work with the sentence: "A 
parole board can judge accurately the amount a man has reformed. " The first 
sentence of the essay seemed to present a major theme which had to do with the 
uselessness of capital piuiishment; hence, 1 wanted to work with the expression 
"useless. " But when I first read the sentence, it didn't sound curious to me. 

After I could hear it alongside the other sentences I brought to mind, it did sound 
curious. The sentence I'm going to work on now sounded strange when I first 
read it. That's why I'm going to work with it. Maybe it just sounds that way-- 
maybe it is strange. At any rate, I want to find out. This time I'm starting with 
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Phase II. 

Phase II: Analogies to the expression: "A parole board can judge accurately. " 

The sentence "A parole board can judge accurately the amount a man has 
reformed" may be like the sentence "I can judge accurately the distance a man 
has broad jimiped. " That is, I would guess that the essayist's use of the phrase 
"A parole board can judge accurately the amount which a man has reformed, " 
comes out this way by analogy with other contexts in which judging is judging 
amounts. V/hat are the limitations of this analogy? 

Suppose I tell a broad jumper that 1 can judge the distance he has jumped. 
I'll even tell him that I can judge accurately before using a tape. Now the 
jumper says, "O.K., , I'll test you." (V/hich is also to say that judgment, in this 
sense, is something that can be put to the test.) So, he jumps, I say how far, 
and then we measure. W e do this several times and I'm continually right until 
on the fifth or sixth jump I judge incorrectly. 

Now, is a parole board!s judging accurately the amount a man has reformed 
like my judging accurately the distance a man has jumped? (I'm trying you to 
get at the expression "I can judge accura,tely. ”) Is there something analogous to 
this measuring tape* -something that determines whether or not the parole board 
has judged accurately the amount a man has reformed? Perhaps the measure 
here is how the man conducts himself once he is paroled. 

I'm not sure that I'd be prone to say that parole boards judge. Maybe what 
they do might be seen simply as saying to the criminal "We trust you now. " 

If that is the case, is there something like a measuring tape to decide whether 
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or not they do trust him* or whether that trust is warranted? Is it now that 
he has won their confidence and can keep that confidence or lose it? V/hat 
happens to him if he misbehaves on parole ? So maybe again his conduct is the 
measure. But in that case what are we measuring? V.'’hether or not the parole 
board trusted him or whether or not the trust was warranted? 

These speculations suggest something that I suspected when 1 first read 
this sentence. There is something strange in talking about "amount of reform" 
as if this 'amount ", like distances* could be judged* guessed at* and measured. 
The author at least seems to think that it can and to carry that thought to the 
end where he says "All this adds up to make capital punishment a very useless 
tool of justice." In what sense "adds up to"? Are the three expressions "amount 
of reform* " "adds up to" and "useless tool of justice" part of a single mislead- 
ing analogy suggested by applying the categories of "useful" and "useless" to 
efforts to see that justice is done--what our author calls 'obtaining justice.' 

I now believe that I can construct a parable which in part mirrors my 
author's way of using words: 

"Once upon a time Justice had a useless tool* this tool was a sort of 
measurer- shover which was supposed to see how much a man had gone bad and 
push him back just so much--73 inches--so that he would be good. When a bad 
man was shoved back to being good* he would know that he had received justice. 
Justice had other useful tools which did just this--shoved a man 73 inches back 
on the path. But Justice's tool always pushed people 24 inches too far. 18 inches 
on the other side of good was a cliff and this useless tool instead of pushing 
people 73 inches to good pushed them right ever it and over the cliff and killed 
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them. Then Justice said, ‘*You add up to a very useless tool, for what I had in 
mind was pushing the man 73 inches not 97 and over the cliff and dead. A 
parole board can judge accurately the amount a man has been pushed back to 
good, but you just don^t push the right amount and you change the whole game. 
People go over the cliff. You*re useless." 

I*m going to close my section of this by mentionmg another sentence one 
might work with; "Does it deter would-be murderers"? 

Phase II: Analogies to the expression: "Does it deter would-be murderers^ " 

What about this sentence: "The weather deterred them from going on a 
picnic." It sounds as if the author thinks that one defense for capital punishment 
is that it is like weather which absolutely keeps someone from doing what he 
wanted to do. I guess we might also say ". . . stopped them. ..." And he 
wants to say, "It doesn't stop themi' But does deter mean this when put by the 
defense? Suppose you are telling a story about planning a picnic. You've told all 
about the preparations and you say, "And guess what happened? It rained, so 
I couldn't go on a picnic. " "It's raining, so now I can't go on a picnic. " And 
now compare the sentence, "It rained; so I can't go on a picnic, " with the 
sentence, "Graviola suffered capital punishment; I can't kill anyone, " or 
"Graviola is suffering capital punishment; so now I can't kill anyone. " Do they 
compare? The last one sounds strange to me. At least in the one case, 
deterring is something like "stopping, " in the other, it is something like "put- 
ting the fear of God in me, " "making me fear the consequences. " In the case 
of going on a picnic in the rain, the rain is the certain misery which will come 
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on me if I go outside, and it makes it impossible for me to picnic. Graviola's 
suffering is not the certain misery which will come on me if I kill somebody; it 
is a model of what may happen to me if I kill someone and am caught. It will not 
make it impossible for me to kill. It was not intended to. It was intended to 
make me fear the consequences of similar evil. At least now I'm not sure that 
expecting capital punishment to deter would-be murderers in any absolute way is 
based on a good analogy; that doesn't mean it may not be the one the author is 
using or thinks the defense is using; but if he is and it is not a good analogy, you 
can see that he--or the defense--are saying something that doesn't make sense. 

"Would knowing that to do such a thing is evil deter you; is capital 
punishment like the "Scarlet Letter?" 

There is a great deal more of the essay left to deal with. You 
go on and make use, analogy, point notes for expression in the rest of Essay A. 

Phase III: The Point 

Perhaps now you can see how reminding yourself of the general uses of an 
expression may help you to understand the author's peculiar use, how it may 
help one be clear about the analogous contexts in which phrases like the author's 
might be used or analogous phrases which might be used in contexts which are 
the same or similar to the authors and which govern an author's use of an ex- 
pression. Working with these uses, analogous contexts and phrases may help to 
grasp whether the author is making sense or is confused--misled by his own 
analogies. The speaker in the incroduction was led to think that his audience 
didn't want to be prepared by thinking of "preparing" as we use it in the case of 
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war as like Boy Scout "preparing**; he didn't perceive that he had hold of the 
wrong ai2alogous context in which the word might be used and had applied its 
wrong leadings to the new situation* He failed to perceive that his use of "pre* 
pare'* depended on a bad analogy. You still need to sharpen your art--working 
out which analogous contexts are good« which bad, how far any of them go before 
they break down, before they cease to be' analogous; you need to judge whether 
the author is aware of their limits or whether he has ignored them. 

THE END OF AUTHOR'S NOTEBOOK 

You may see now another of our reasons for saying that this kind of study 
of the meaning of an essay is an art. We've both worked all this time and still 
have no conclusion, no definite answer. But that's the point of it all • . . we're 
not trying to debate ai point and make arguments for one side or another. We're 
trying to understand what's being said. I've been helped by doing the work here 
to get clearer about the essay and what it says. Som.e of it now seems sensible; 
some of it doesn't seem to make sense at all (and this has nothing at all to do 
with agreeing or disagreeing with the author, proving him right or wrong). Some 
things which sounded curious now appear to me as only sounding that way; that 
is, they make sense. You might like to go back and read what you've written 
(and maybe reread what I've written) and then go back to read the essay again, 
and see if it isn't clear to you where the essay is confused. You should, I 
suspect, have gone back to the essay for reference several times by now. I had 
to refer to it all along thcj way, and you will find that even though this seems 
bothersome at the time, it is a good practice to get into and helps in the long run. 
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I hope now you see that the words I have worked with and probably those 
you are working with are really simple, everyday words: deter , judge , useless , 
etc. And that*s, of course, the danger. They are so common that we tend to 
read right over them as if the sentence was well greased, and we slipped right 
past. V/e just read on, never noticing that these familiar words may not have 
their familiar sense, in this essay. Later when you can tell immediately when 
a familiar word has a strange, or possibly no sense in a particular work, it 
v/ill be easier. But for now at least you won*t get hung up on these words. And 
you can see how the author, if he slides right past them too, can become con* 
fused, and be led, just as the reader may be, to think that because the words 
are famili he is on safe ground, never realizing that the sense isn*t the 
fcimiliar sense; and thus he--and you«'«may be led to self-bewilderment by your 
own (his own) language. In this case, as I suspect inmost, self-bewilderment is 
not bliss; and you as a reader or a writer had best not try to race on an oiled 
track. (Maybe too, this will suggest to you how writing, as in writing these 
notes, helps you to read by helping you get clear on a word*s usage; and how 
reading, as in reading literature, helps you to write by helping you come up with 

analogies and familiar, ordinary uses. ) 

Perhaps now, with a little less description, explanation, advice, warning, 
etc., we can go on (if you are done here) to some other work, and you can get on 

a little slower on your own steam. 
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Part I 

B* Exercises: Phase III* 

CONTRARIES: 

Refresh your minds as to the style, tone, and size of the essay on capital 
punishment. Now write an essay comparable to it in these respects in which 
you take the opposite opinion. You need not be concerned here with your own 
opinions on the matter, What you are trying to get at here are the author's 
comments, V^hat is it that he is objecting to? Find that and work your essay 
around it. Bear in mind that what we are trying to do is to understand the 
author, to find his point. 

The way I am going to go at it is to take each sentence as it comes and, 
once I find the opposite view of the first sentence, see if I can't carry that 
throughout as I deal with each succeeding sentence. 



THE AUTHOR'S NOTEBOOK 

1, Capital Punishment is one of the most useless ways of obtaining justice 
there is, 

I imagine that a lot hangs here on what sense "useless" has. It may of course 
be conveying the idea that capital punishment never obtains justice. But it may 
also mean that sometimes it does obtain justice but not very often, I think that 
the author vacillates between these two implications. And I want to note one 
more thing here. The author says that it is "one of the most useless ways,, , ," 
Evidently there are other "useless ways" of obtaining justice besides capital 
punishment, Vuith these points in mind I think that I will make my version read: 
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Capital punishment is one of the most effective ways of obtaining justice there is, 
2. Why do we have capital punishment? 

What is the point of this question? The author who goes on to answer this 
question does not picture himself as a person who has just heard about capital 
punishment, and, filled with curiosity, wants to know more about its whys and 
wherefores. He talks as if he is well-informed on capital punishment. So he 
doasn*t ask this question out of curiosity. So, why does he ask it? Maybe it 

is helpful to imagine how the question would sound if it were asked aloud. Pretty 
obviously, this is a rhetorical question. 

The next ques+" i he asks leads me to think that the author doesn't want a 
historical account of why we have capital punishment--where it was first used, 
who used it, when we adopted it, etc,, (the kind of thing which we consider in 
the tenth grade unit on gathering evidence'/. 

The point of this question seems to be to call into question the effective- 
ness of capital punishment: "What does capital punishment accomplish ? " Is 
that the same question? I don't think then that 1 will have to change this 
question. What I will have to change is the sort of answer I give. And I think 
I'll put it in my essay in the reworded version. The sense is the same and seems 
to come out more clearly than in the original sentences. So now I have? Capital 

punishment is one of the most effective ways of obtaining justice. What does 
capital punishment accomplish? 

3, Vengeance of society on the criminal? 

Is this really a question? It has the form of one; but, if it is a question, what's 
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being asked? I can't come up with anything here; nothing seems to be asked at 
all. So I take it this is an answer to what was asked in the second sentence. 

And I am supposing that the reason it is in the form of a question is that it is 
supposedly my answer--it is as if the author said, "V.’liat is the purpose of 
capital punishment?" and I said "Vengeance'" The author hears me say this 
and repeats it-- "Vengeance ? " Again 1 think I can leave this sentence as it is, 
taking care later to use it differently. But I may change one point. It strikes 
me as strange to use the expression "Vengeance of society. " The vengeance is 
on the part of the injured party, an individual. And I guess it is accomplished 
through legal channels set up by society, but it is not society's vengeance. And 
I think, too, that the same thing could be cleared up if I, keeping to the topic of 
the essay, said "justice" instead of vengeance. So I now have; 

Capital punishment is one of the most effective ways of. obtaining justice there 
is. What does capital punishment accomplish? Justice (vengeance) from 
society on the criminal? 

4. Hardly! 

I'm not going to do too much work with this right now; not because I don't think 
it's important, but because 1 don't think I can get at it until I get at what follows. 
"Hardly" could have several senses here: 'obviously not' as in the sentence 
"A gasoline engine can hardly run on water"; 'not very well* ('it doesn't do a 
very good job') as in the sentence "that six year old can hardly skate." So there 
are problems he re- -problems of ambiguity. But I think I can say this much: 
'Hardly' is meant to be some sort of denial of what's been said. Look at this 
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Look at this closely: if it*s a denial, then can what was said before in question 
form really be a question? V/e deny answers, not questions, '^^’"hat we need is an 
affirmation, and I think 1*11 use "certainly, " 

Capital punishment is one of the most effective ways of obtaining justice there 
is. V/hat does capital punishment accomplish? Justice from society on the 
criminal? Certainly! 

5, Fast, painless death is hardly an excuse for punishment. 

This seems to me to be where the real difficulties begin. What is the author 
saying here? Is it this: That we know that the death is fast and painless doesn’t 
give us any excuse for punishing a man in this manner-»it is still capital punish- 
ment, we still put a man to death, and that is too harsh. That may be it. The 
author has been trying to tell us that capital punishment is wrong. But maybe 
that isn’t it at all. Maybe it’s like this. V/e used to really torture people, and 
that was some punishment. But now with the capital punishment they don’t really 
suffer- -justJ'Switch, switch." and you’re dead. What we do now could hardly be 
called punishment at all. At least it's a pretty poor excuse for it. 

I’m thinking of two sentences now, 

A, That your sister is barely sick is no excuse for overlooking sickness. 

(I take it that is the sense in the first suggestion above.) 

B, Your sister’s trivial pains are a poor excuse for real sickness. 

(I take it that's the sense in the second suggestion above.) 

A. The quickness and painlessness of the death are hardly an excuse for 
giving something so undue as death . 
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B. The quickness and painleaisnese of the death make it hardly a real 
punishment--a poor excuse* 

I can't quite decide which suggestion to follow. The ambiguity I noted in 
the first sentence comes out here again* (If he meant that capital punishment 
didn't obtain justice at all, then I guess the first suggestion here is the best. 

But if he meant that it could but doesn't, or if he meant that it could if we 
altered it by making it harsher, then I guess the second suggestion might come 
in). The stickler is the word "hardly. " If I take my "/V' suggestion and the 
sentence that went with it, I can see how "hardly" works* "Fast, painless 
death is hardly an excuse for (such) a puni^'hment as death." The other reading 
is more difficult* V'ovJn 1 ever say "You're hardly an excuse for a student"? 

I guess I mii'jLt: "Y.’i’ro ev'n an ex<m^e for a student "«*let alone a 

student"; "Th it’s I e*- en an excuse for a punishment--let alone punish- • # 

ment« " (l‘t may . h'Jp me to get in mind some situations in which I might 
say "hardly" and some when I wouldn't,^/ 

Until I am clearer about my. author is following up (the B suggestions 

s V' 

I will make my essay read, "Death per se is certainly not undue punishment 
(like torture)*" I have now: 

Capital punishment is one of the most effective ways of obtaining justice 
there is* What does capital punishment accomplish? Justice from society on 
the criminal? Certainly! Death per se is certainly not an undue punishment* 

6* To reform the criminal? 

This seems like the previous "question" on vengeance; since there are 
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several of these I've come to think that they are rhetorical- -that is, no questions 
are being asked. The question form is just a matter of style. I thought earlier 
that our author was taking various answers given by others and repeating them. 
Now I don't think that is right. No one would think that is right. No one would 
think that reform comes in here at all. So I guess the author is ridiculing capi- 
tal punishment as being totally alien to the concept of reform. Again we can 
leave the question intact but handle it differently. 

Capital punishment is one of the most effective ways of obtaining justice 
ther^ is. What does capital punishment accomplish? Justice from society upon 

the criminal? Certainly! Death per se is certainly not an undue punishment. 

To reform the criminal? 

7. Impossible: 

How are we to understand the "impossible*'? Normally in connection with 
reform we talk of a change of heart on the part of the criminal. He may now 
return to society, hold a job, take on responsibilities. That is, we all under- 
stand what it is for a man to reform. Hut, what is the force of the word 
impossible" here? It isn't that the author has looked at a number of cases and 
found a lack of reform. The author makes it sound as if he is refuting some- 

Is telling us something we may not know. No one would seriously 
entertain the idea that capital punishment reforms the criminal; yet, the author 
sets that up as our answer and then seriously refutes it. But he isn't refuting 
All he is really doing is reminding us of how the word 'reform' is 
used. So if the force of what the author says gives the appearance that a view 
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has been asserted which he now refutes^ we must show that nothing was ever 
asserted at all so there was nothing to refute. My sentence will read : Of course 
not, it never was intended to. 

"Capital punishment is one of the most effective ways of obtaining justice 
there is. What does capital punishment accomplish? Justice from society on 
the criminal? Certqinly! Death per sie is certainly not an undue punishment. 

To reform the criminal? Of course, not, it never was intended to. 

8. Does it deter would-be murderers? What are perfect crimes made for? 
Capture? 

I take it that it is fairly obvious that the author is, in a word, saying 
"No." No, it doesn't deter would-be murderers. The difficulty here is to ex- 
plain why the author says "no." What is the coniection between the question 
about perfect crimes and the idea of detering murderers? Suppose I said that 
capital punishment does deter would-be murderers. How could I explain that? 
Maybe this way: V/hen a man plans to commit murder, he takes into considera- 
tion the consequences of his being caught. If there are no consequences, he is 
less inhibited in planning to commit the murder than if there are some conse- 
quences;* and the more severe the consequences the more inhibited he will be in 
carrying out his plan. Thus, if the consequence is capital punishment and the 
wouJd-be murderer asks, "What will happen after I kill him?, !' my answer is 
that he will be captured and put to death. The author of the essay is indirectly 

thinking along different lines. The criminal for him thinks, "Fll plan this job so 
well that I won't get caught. " Now, bearing this in mind. I'll make my version 
read, "Does it deter would-be murderers ? Why do people hesitate to 
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commit murder? Because there are no consequences?" 

The essay now reads: 

Capital punishment is one of the most effective means of obtaining justice 
there is. What does capital punishment accomplish? Justice from society on 
the criminal? Certainly! Death per se is certainly not an undue punishment. 

To reform the criminal ? Of course not; it never was intended to. Does it deter 
would-be murderers ? V/hy do people hesitate to commit murders ? Because 
there are no consequences ? 

The essay now reads: 

Capital punishment is one of the most effective means of obtaining justice 
there is, V/hat does capifSl punishment accomplish? Justice from society on 
the criminal? Certainly! Death per se is certainly not an undue punishment. 

To reform the criminal? Of course not; it never was intended to. Does it deter 
would-be murderers ? Why do people hesitate to commit murders? Because 
there are no consequences? 

9, Whereas a dead man can hardly be reformed • • • 

It strikes me that there is a parallel here between this sentence and the 
first sentence of the essay. "Capital punishment is one of the most useless ways 
of obtaining justice there is, " I take it that the sense of the first sentence is 
this: "Capital punishment cannot obtain justice. " I am comparing that sentence 
with "dead men cannot be reformed. " It is aa if the author were saying "What 
is capital punishment but the killing of a man, and what is justice but the re- 
forming of a man?" We came to something of the same picture when we worked 
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with the phrase "A parole board can judge accurately.” The sentence”. . . a 
dead man can hardly be reformed . ...” is significant now that I realize that 
the author is thinking of justice as'being obtained when men are reformed. It is 
obvious that the author is not saying anything sensible about what dead men can 
or cannot do. But, not quite so obviously, he is telling us about his concept of 
justice--a dead man cannot be the product of just actions. (In a like way. Does 
the highway running from Omaha to Lincoln get tired ? And if you say no, of 
course not, "is that because you found out something for a fact or because you 

know how tho word running is us6d in th&t sontonco. ,?) 

I take it that with regard to the clause, ’’Whereas a dead man can hardly 
be reformed, ” our first response may be, "Obviously. ” And that would be 
enough. But it doesn't help us get at what the author is really doing. In asking 
for the author's point in saying what he does, and in drawing out that point, I 
hope you realize that he is not telling us anything that he found out by observing 
a number of cases of capital punishment. He is giving us a definition of 
justice, his own definition, and then telling us what is consistent with that de- 
finition. I think the first three sentences of the second paragraph can best be 
understood if we see them as stating what madces sense in connection with the 
notion that whatever helps reform a man is somefl^^i^g which helps obtain justice. 
So the author establishes an idea of justice from which it follows that capital 
punishment is useless in obtaining it. What I want is a sentence that will present 
an idea of justice from which it follows that capital punishment is a useful way 
of obtaining it. (I notice too that the author is being circular —justice is being 
obtained when men are being reformed; only a living man can be reformed; so 
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only a prisoner, being alive, can be reeducated and returned to a normal life 

/ reform ed/ •-so I want mine to be circular.) 

If I had an idea of justice such as "justice is being obtained when we give 
or render a person what is hie due, " my sentence might read something like, 

"so a man who deserves capital punishment does not deserve to remain Ve." 
Or, since the author only implies his view, 1*11 let my sentence read, "Whei uas 
an unpunished criminal hardly receives his due, a punished one receives his 
due penalty, " 

10, A parole board can judge accurately the amount a man has reformed. 

I don't see much trouble here. If the author starts out with the idea that 
justice-being-obtained is men-being- reformed, then this sentence seems to 
illustrate justice-being-carried-out, I could make the opposite point by merely 
saying that the parole board can't judge accurately. But that doesn't fit into 
my essay very well. Just as he shows justice-being-carried-out according to 
his idea of justice, so I want to show the same thing according to my idea of 
justice: 1 want to show that capital punishment is a useful way of obtaining jus- 
tice. That is, I want to show, particularly with regard to capital punishment, 
a criminal receiving his due. So let me try this sentence. "Our judiciary 
system can judge accurately the due penalty for a criminal. " 

V/hereas an unpunished criminal hardly received his due, a punished 
criminal can receive his due penalty. Our judiciary system can judge accurate- 
ly the due penalty for a criminal. 
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3. Although there are occasional escapes, alf rt police soon apprehend the 
escapee. 

I think this simply follows in the line of thought the author carried out in 
paragraph two. He has been working out the implications of seeing justice-being 
obtained as reeducating and returning a prisoner to normal life and has been 
trying to give the situation or condition consistent with that. So having said that 
only those men will be returned to normal life whom the parole board sees as 
having reformed, he now says that, though some prisoners escape, thereby 
returning as unreformed meni to society, police soon apprehend the criminal. 

In other words, he is trying to show the workability of his idea of justice. So 
that's what I must do. I have said that only those men whom the court decides 
deserve capital punishment will receive it. Now I want to say that, even if an 
innocent man is charged with a crime that merits capital punishment, our 
courts hold him innocent until proven guilty. So now: 

Whereas an unpunished criminal can hardly receive his due, a punished 
criminal can receive his due penalty. Our judiciary system may judge accurate- 
ly the due penalty for a criminal. Although an innocent man is occasionally 
charged with a crime, our courts maintain that a man is innocent until proven 
guilty. All this adds up to make capital punishment a very effective tool of 
justice. 

My full "contrary" essay then goes: 

Capital punishment is one of the most effective means of obtaining justice 
there is. What does capital punishment accomplish? Justice from society on 
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the criminal? Certainly! Death per se is certainly not an undue punishment. 

To reform the criminal? Of course not; it never was intended to. Does it deter 
\vo«ld-be murderers? V/hy do people hesitate to commk murders? Because 
there are no consequences ? 

Whereas an unpunished criminal can hardly receive his due, a punished 
one receives his due penalty. Our judiciary system may judge accurately the 
due penalty for a criminal. Although an innocent man is occasionally charged 
with a crime, our courts maintain that a man is innocent until proven guilty. 

All this adds up to make capital punishment a very effective tool of justice. 
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Part II: A and B ^r cises : Phases I, II, IS* 

Let us review briefly. We are trying to get clear about what an author's 

problem is in passages which use confused or 'stranse' language, language which 
strikes us as-in meaning or 'logic,'--confusing, ambiguous, or ambivalent. We 
have suggested that if an author seems to be saying two things at once or to be 
saying one thing and meaning another; if he appears to be so confused as to be 
'indecipherable'; or if he seems to be saying something clearly but in .such a 
fashion as not to enable us to be sure what his meaning is, this author may have 

been misled by the language itself: 

A. He may have been confused by the similarities between uses of words in 
some situations and ignored the differences in the circumstances necessary 
for their application in his situation. For instance, he may recall that 
"executing" and "kiUing" are both used to describe an action that "ends a 
life." He may then carry the similarity on and speak of "executing as 
"killing" also in the sense of "ta'xing a life without legal sanction, for 
getting that if he is to regard executing as "killing" without sanction he 
has some explaining to do. He just can't lean on aP ambiguity or equlvoca- 

. tion to‘ show that execution is wrong. 

B. Our author may have been confused by the fact that the context in which 
a word or pnrass may be lapplied is similar to .his context in ; ■ . 

some respect. He may forget that the context is significantly different 
in some respects, sufficiently different so as not to alloi/ the application 
of his word or as to allow it only in a strange way. He may then go on to 
speak as if the 'strange' applioation-or strings of strange applioations- 
were the ordinaiy, as if he had proved something by shifting context and/ 
or meanings on us. If a man puts an electric wire on another man deliberate 
ly, he kills him. But, if he does it as the hangman in the context of 
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prior actions of juries and courts and judges, he executes him. If I use 
the word "kill" to describe what the hangman does, I have to explain why 
I have ignored the part of the context in the hangman’s act which does not 
allow for the application of the word "kill*' in its ordinary sense: "Ar- 

rest the hangman, he killed a man." 

Once I am clear about what kind of linguistic or contextual confusion has 
guided my author to his ’strange* words, I should be able to say that I think his 
point to be or what the possible points which he may be making are and what it 
would be like to say soinething opposite to or different from v/hat he is saying. 

Now, having done this review, look at the student’s essay xirhich follows. 

I have underlined the words which strike me as sounding strange, and double under- 
lined those which struck me as particularly strange: 

Phase I. Go through the uses of the underlined words trying to be clear 

about what led the author to his strange uses by exemplifying other. or- 
dinary and strange uses. Look at the connections among this author’s 
strange words. 

Phase II. Imagine contexts in which the ordinary uses would work and in 

which the use would sound strange. VJhich seem to mirror the contexts 
provided in this essay? Hrw? 

Phase Ille Dec'^ribe the point of what the author is saying by putting down 
its opposite. 



Essay II. Do you say what you mean? 

"I mean what I said, I said what I mean;" the meaning of a word is not 
true 100^ . 

Perhaps one of the most deceiving parts of the English language is ...Bflnings 
of words. Furthermore, meanings have not only changed recently but have changed 
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markedly since Elia, bethean times. To clari fy some of t hese clou^ meaning s with 
modern terminolo;:y will show the differences in the development of language 
through the years. 



As I said above, '*! mean what I said , I said what I mean," does not hold 
true . For example, if a person said his troubles were behind him, you would 
suppose he meant that all of his troubles were in the past. In the same context, 
if a person said "the greatest is behind" you would suppose m eant a similiar 
meaning . However, Macbeth meant the greatest is yet to come. Consequently, you 
can perceive the changes which are part of the evolution. If a person, said he 
would jump over time, you would theorize he meant that he would figuratively 
like to skip over time. Now, if in the same frame of reference, a man said "We’d 
jump the life to come," you would theorize that he meant he would figuratively 
like to skip the life to come. However, Macbeth means he will risk the life to 
come. Hence, we see another strange evolution of language with respect to word 
meanings. Likewise you would surmise that a man meant nothing would stick or 



apply to a situation when he said nothing would adhere; when Macbeth said ”Nor 



time nor place / Did then adhere. 
If Mfeicbeth said then, Gcd 

that time, God T . , 

My .... . • '.i • 

ing of wo.rd..' , • • : ■ ; i.-. ; - 

meaning may vary aoccrdiog to 
Consequently, I find 
come and go and as accepted laL'^L. 



" he meant no time or place was appropriate. 

ho %-.r'th you" you wovi'Ld deduce he meant "During 
• God be with them." 
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J has ch'^rgid the mean- 



u- r:. irom ago to age in -imo oame context, its 
;;:.o of the language in that particular age. 
v‘' "h; change as different periods of time 
o.g.s forms come and go." Thus I would conclude 



"meanings of vords are not true 100^ . " 




Part III 

Read the following essay: Essay B» 
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fart III: ^ EXERCISES ; PHASE I 

Ifrite a series of notes in which you simply work with the words and sen- 
tences that seem strange in this essay. Perfom for this «say the Phase I, II 
and III operations vdiioh were performed on the first and second sssays. Do not 
look at ny notes until you are well along with making your own. 



the author *s notebook 

A. Phase I; The use of the word ’'controversy": 

I wish to start my work as I did before with the first sentence of the 

essay. I-m interested in what Horn has to say about "controversy"; that is, what 

I'd like to do is work out (look and see)- what sorts of things we can say about 
a controversy. 
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1. The uses of the word ‘’ccntroversy": 

What is a controversy like? Is a controversy a fight? That seems to 
sound all right, but I»m not inclined to say that it helps me understand what 
is involved. Is a controversy a struggle? Not a struggle as we might strug- 
gle against a storm. If a driving snowstorm has come up we might struggle to 
get to the house, and finally make it. Yet I'm still not to call a contro- 
versy a struggle in this sense. But why not? In the storm I might struggle 
and succeed, succeed in getting to the house. Do you succeed in a controversy 
beyond succeeding in being controversial? No. In a controversy it seems that 
you pit your wits against the wits of another man . • • and what? May the 
best man win? It seems that I should be able to say that controversies are 
won or that one side succeeds, but these expressions do not seem to fit. Con- 
troversies are resolved. They end, they do not stop: "And that comment ended 

the controversy." Some controversies are never resolved j but hang in the air 
or are forgotten. Hr. Horn says that his remarks are "concerned with" a con- 
troversy. Is he above i^ and describing it? Or is he on one side? We need 



to know whether he is in the stadium or on the field. 
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2. The uses of the vrord '’dileirana'* : 

IVhen I said "Controversies are resolved," I recalled an expression which 

Horn uses in the last of his essay — "dilemraa, " Dilemmas are also "resolved." 

Is Horn confusing the similar and differing uses of the two words? 

Is this "controversy" a "dilemma" which can be "resolved"? He says: 

The dilemma is this: how can the colleges and universities provide 

graduates prepared for the thousands of specialized tasks which 

must be carried on in our technological civilization and at the 

same time also prepare for the demanding responsibilities of 

intelligent and informed citizenship in our democratic society? 

(para. 2?) 

Notice the "little words" the" sign posts," which appear in the essay: ", , .1 
believe . . . and am convinced . " "my quarrel vjith. ..." As I write these 
notes I feel that there is a conflict between his saying that a "dilemma" is pre- 
sent and his having to present views as his beliefs or his convictions . Beliefs 
suggests that he is on a side; dilemma suggests that there are two sides, just a 
lot of puzzled people looking at the horns. The dilemma Horn is speaking of is 
a public thing; it is one which apparently exists for everyone, and, if it is 



resolved, it could affect other people — if it is resolved, its solution should 
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be clear to those faced with a dileriiffla^* . But is anyone faced with a dilemma 

which Horn now resolves? 

I think not, Horn says "It is in the liberal arts peoples* failure to present 
in proper perspective the major dilemma of higher education in our day that the 
liberal arts people are perhaps most guilty? (para, 27)," Horn appears to be 
accusing people of not seeing the dilemma clearly , But Horn introduced the di- 
lemma; apparently no one saw it clearly before he wrote this essaji" , The sequence 
of events seems to come in this order: there was a controversy and Francis Horn 
saw it as containing a dilemma. He presents the dilemma and resolves it. In re- 
solving the dilemma he also, apparently, abolishes the controversy, and once the 
controversy has been abolished, there is no more to be said. But is this a "di- 
lemma" which nobody saw, or a real disagreement (Vlho goes to what kind of schools 
and what for: jobs, husbands, wives, A’s, B’s, facts) in which a great many peo- 
ple were involved and concerning which they struggled? 

3, The connection of the use of the word "sniping" to the words "contro- 



The controversy is clearly sometimes more than a "dilemma," more like a 
"fight"— a matter of two sides composed of great men sniping at each other. 



versy" and Pdilemma, " 
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Tills is not partici\lt.rly complimentary to those involved in the controversy 

but neither are :aany of Horn’s earlier expressions complimentary to their 
intelligence— they are led about by ’’illusions,” "misconceptions, "nd.srepre- 
sentations, and "misunderstandings." Perhaps they really are in a fight — 
they are not bewildered by a dilemma or involved in a controversy which can 
be resolved— and this fi.ght is over nothing; fake flags— illusions , misconcep- 
tions, misrepresentations. 

B. Phase I: V/ords related to "dilemma" and "controversy": 

In seeing this essay as the presenting of a dilemma, some of those "little 
words" seem to stick out more markedly. These are the words v;hich are easily 
passed over, but which are, I think, often the source of the difficulty. The 
words I now see are "is defined," "to define," "the term," "n^r concept." When 
we read in the third paragraph, "I hope to show that the current attacks on vo- 
cational education are based upon illusions or misconceptions concerning ’liberal 
education' that justify the word 'folklore,'" we can, I thinly, begin to see what 
the "illusion" is like upon which the criticisms are based. By defining and using 
words clearly, Horn hopes to bring out the illusion; for the illusion seems to be 
the result of using unclear concepts; "... based upon illusions or miscon- 
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ceptions ..." he sa^s. 

C. The use of the word "education"*. As I have approached this essay so far, Horn 
is presenting a dilemia as a matter of choosing your words or defining your terms. 
Now how does he choose v/ords and define terms? Compare these two sentences: In 

his third paragraph, he says, "I shall use the term ’vocational education’ in 
its broadest sense, denoting that education, regardless of its level, which ^e- 
pares the student for a specific occupation." In paragraph 27 > he presents the 
dilemma in these terns: "How can the colleges and universities provide graduates 
prepared for the thousands of specialized tasks which must be carried on in our 
technological civilization and at the same time also prepare for the demanding 
responsibilities of intel.ligent and informed citizenship in our democratic socie- 
ty?" I hope that your eye is already caught up with the repetition of the ex- 
pression "prepare"; if it is, you are on the way to handling this essay. It seems 
to me now that the key to following Horn’s line of thought is being able to follow 
the progression of his use of "prepares for." VJhen he first sa 3 '‘s he will use "vo- 
cational education" in the sense of education "which prepares the student for a 
specific vocation," it seems to me that the hint is already there that he is 
thinking of all education as preparing for , a preparing for something else . As 
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we finish out assignment A, two questions seem of prime importance: *'In what sense 
does education— all education— ’prepare for*?” and ”Is Horn forced, by his own 
definition, to explain every type of education as a 'preparing for* something, 
and does such an explanation always make sense?” In what sense does education 
" prepare ”? I want to start again by getting in mind the sort of thing we say ”* 
about "preparing." 

D. Phase I: "Educating my child” = " preparing" ?*^. 

a. In what sense "prepares for"? Parents prepare their children for the 
hardships in life? Do they prepare them for the jqys of life? How would they 
do that? "Teach them how to enjoy life"? 

b. " Preparing " is like : 

Farmers prepare the earth for planting. They plow it, disc it, fertilize 
it, and then ... then they plant it. Is education like planting? Do you 
* .know what will grow by watching what you plant? People prepare for dinner 
parties. They clean the house., cook the meal, get themselves ready, set the 
table, and greet the guests. Is there in education some culmination or point 
like the greeting of the guests when what is not done, like straightening the 



Recall our discussion of preparing in the introduction to this unit. 
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curtains, goes undone? 

"Be prepared I" That's the Boy Scout's motto* And now it seems that we can 
ask "prepared for what?" "Suppose a snake bit you, what would you do?" "What if- 
you were walking down the street and noticed a blind man standing on the corner, 
waiting for the cars to pass so that he might cross the street?" "Ii/hat if you 
were riding in the car with your father and you came upon a bad accident? What 
should you do?" "If only I had had a proper educationl" 

Prepare a package for mailing. 

c. "Preparing for responsibility" is like what? ^^prepared for the demand- 
ing responsibilities of intelligent and informed citizenshipjjj7 

Suppose your father died, and it was your responsibility to tell your 
mother. How would you prepare yourself for that responsibility? Do prepara- 
tions come in connection with responsibility? Prepare young men for war. 

Is he prepared? Suppose I want to take a friend of yours on an expedition 
to the top of Mt. Everest, and the responsibility to prepare him for the trip 
falls upon your shoulders. Yo\i must train him to climb mountains, handle 
ropes and picks j you must teach him how to keep warm in sub-zero weather, how 
to build a fire in the snow. You must train his eye to detect weak spots in 
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the snow, or weak spots in the rocks where a piton is to be driven* I*ve 

assumed that you know all these things. You could, I suppose, know all these 
things and not be prepared to xindertake the responsibility of teaching some- 
one else; perhaps I caught you unaware when I gave you this responsibility. 
After a month I may ask "Is he ready?" "Yes, he has learned everything I 
have to teach him." 

I might now test your friend. "Is he prepared for all eventualities?," 

I think to myself. Then I ask him, "Suppose you and I were scaling up the 

same cliff, and I was above you and tied to you with about tv/enty-five feet 

of rope; and suppose I slipped and fell. IfJhat would you do?" In such cases 

there are certain ways of handling the rope which binds the two together. 

and even if the friend gives a good answer, that does not mean that at the 

« 

time jof -icrisis he will succeed in doing what he said he would. 

And suppose I know the role that fear can play in a man* s ability to 
scale a peak, so I ask, "Are you prepared to die?" Does one prepare himself? 
Perhaps this question comes to "Are you willing to die?" or "Will you be 
afraid when there is 500 feet of air between you and the jagged rocks below?" 



or "Are you alert?" 
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To be prepared to die in this case is not like preparing the body for 
burial or preparing the body for climbing mountains. 

We are, at times, not prepared for what is going to happen, but it ha^>- 
pens anyway and we manage to live through it— a flat tire, a date who gets 
sick, a prize won at a drawing, a pop quiz. "Prepared for responsibility?" 

Students prepare for tests. They try to learn things that might be asked 
for on the tests. "Prepared for the responsibility of citizenship"? 

The President of a company prepares a financial report for the employees 
and says then, "Prepare yourself for a shock." Is that education—? Prepar- 
ing it is. 

When a carpenter's apprentice goofs up a door, does the master prepare 
him for fixing a door properly? "Prepared for responsibility"? 

"You should have known better than to put the latch on the door before 
you himg it." 

"Well, I do now." 

The master carpenter teaches him to fix a door properly, but "prepares 



him" sounds odd. And who did the work on responsibility? 
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E, Phase II: Contexts in i;hich '' teaching ” as " preparing for" makes sense: 
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Francis H. Horn seems to think that a teacher prepares his student for something; 
I will not ask, at this point, "for what is he being prepared?" Rather my ques- 
tion is, what is it that the teacher does with the student that is now spoken of 
as "preparing him for. • • •" Much involved in Horn's perspective seems to be 
this: he defines "teaching" in terms of "preparing for>" so that whenever a 

teacher teaches a student something he is preparing that student for something. 

Defining "teaching" in terms of "preparing for," can be seen as a type of 
explaining ivhat the word "teaching" means. In some cases of teaching such an^ 
explanation makes sense. Why do schools have fire drills? The teacher teaches 
her pupils what to do in the case of fire. The pupils are prepared for an emer-e 
gency; they know what to do when that bell rings. Sometimes it is hard to tell 
whether or not there is a real fire. The pupils are so well prepared that when 
the fire bell rings they file out of the building without any disorder. T^Ihat a 
surprise one day. to file out of the building as you have always done only to turn 
around and see the building going up in flames. And so it is in this case; as 
one is being taught something, he is being prepared for something else. And it 
seems particularly significant to me to emphasize in this case that, while the 
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teaching (preparing for) is going on, everyone knows what it is they are being 

prepared for — the event of a real fire* 

F. Phase II: Contexts: The limitations of "teaching is a preparing for"? 

But is all teaching a preparing for? Is all education a preparing for some- 
thing? VJhat about mathematics? Suppose you are taught that 2 and 2 is 4. And sup- 
pose you learn it. Uhat are you prepared for? Are you prepared to add 2 and 2 
and get 4? But that is what you learned? Being able to add may be seen as part 
of the preparation needed to build a bridge, but when the teacher taught you to 
add, was she preparing you for the building of a bridge? Ifeybe she was preparing 
you for the task of dividing jelly beans between friends. Learning 
how to add may be useful in a great number of things but what seems to 
be lacking in a great many cases of teaching is a knowledge of what it i£ yoii 
being prepared for . Imagine someone who said, "It has often been a source of con- 
fusion for me that, after I tell people what I am preparing to be, I then look at 
what I am studying and ask, ’How does that prepare me for being a,..?’" Perhaps 
not all teaching is a preparing for something; when you look at some things you 



are being taught and try to find out what it is you are being prepared for, you 
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are left in a quandiy. But not all teaching is a preparing for something; per- 
haps many things you are now learning, or are now being taught, have no definite 
purpose in sight — Did you say, ”I»m going to build a bridge ten years from now 
and I'll need to know this?" 

I^y study?" 

"Then, why study?" — But wait a minute I That very question, or excuse, is 
again looking at all studying as preparing for something, 

G. Phase II : Horn on the contexts in which the phrase "liberal education" was 

used in the text: 

What is it that Horn is calling "vocational education?" Horn seems to wish to 
say that what we call "vocational education" now would have been called "liberal 
education" in the past and that what is now called "liberal education" never did 
exist. Is this the case? 

From Horn's remarks one would gather that some people who are involved in 
the controversy are saying things like "Don't just teach a man how to build a 
bridge; teach him when Napoleon lived, how a seed grows, what Thoreau meant when 
he said,,,," And why should we teach him these things? Because, as President 



Griswold of Yale might say, "These have been esteemed for 2,000 years as the key 
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to the good life as well as to all true academic achievement" (para. 10). ' 

But Horn*s contention vath Griswold is that these studies have not been fixed for 
two thousand years; v/e have not always studied Napoleon, seeds Snd Thoreau, We 
have studied how to build bridges or studies like these. V/e could get the facts 
in this case; the procedures wh: ch we have used in the tenth grade unit on induc- 
tion .would help. Probably at this point in the essay, we need to know the facts 
about the history of education — not to quarrel about words. 

But still there is the problem about words: can what was done in the schools 

of the past be called a "preparing for” like "preparing a man to build a bridge;” 
was what was called "liberal study" in the past like "preparing a man to build a 
bridge”— i.e. vocational education? But did Griswold deny this? What did he deny? 
And what did Horn assert? Or, better, in what sense has education always been 
a preparing for in the same sense that vocational education is a preparing for? 



To clarify the "inisunderstanding " of the history of higher education, Horn gives 
a brief history of it (paragraphs 12-17). This history has two points. One is, 
as I have said, to show that President Griswold was wrong, at least wrong about 
the 2,000 years. The other is to confirm Coffinan»s remark that "The ‘liberal* 




studies of each age have been the practical studies of that age," Horn*s short 
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history of higher education shows, then, that education has always been practical 

or vocational in aim* VJhat most people have been calling liberal education turns 
out really to be vocational education* Or perhaps I could put it this way * Edu- 
cation has always been practical; it has always been preparing someone for see- 
thing * 

H* Phase I again ; Use of the words "liberal education" and "vocational educa- 
tion" : "liberal"="vocational" 

What has Horn done? It seems to me he has dons this: What was called "lib- 

eral education" is shovm to be "vocational education"— "vocational education" in 
its broadest sense "denoting that educati^7~regardlss^ its level, which pre- 
pares the student for a specific occupation" (para* 3) * The only ciducation not 
included in this sense seems to be Aristotle’s "education suitable for the lei- 
sure class" (para* 13); and it seems easy to question whether what a man does in his 
leisure time can be said to grows out of a "vocational education." But all 
other education — presumably education suitable for a working man— does something 
to a working man, affects how he works, and so demands that it be called a 'Vocation- 
al education* 'I What has Horn done? With a broad sweep of the term "vocational edu- 
cation," he has given the term "liberal education" nothing to hang on to; it is 
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only Aristotle’s "education suitable for a leisure class"— a philosopher’s fancy. 

I* Phase I again ! Horn’s use of liberal and vocational again; "vocational "= 

"liberal." 

Once we see the pattern in the essay, we can see mor^- clearly what is being 
done when Horn says "my concept of liberal education should become clear as I pro- 
ceed" (para. 2). His "concept" becomes clear in paragraph 25: "The fact is that no 
subject, of itself, is liberal. It is not what the student studies that gives him 
a liberal education, but hw he studies it, and the way it is taught." I now put 
the concept into quotation marks because, as it seems to me, his concept of liberal 
education has not become clear through his using that expression, but through his 
definition of which is his own private definition. We might recall what we 
learned about the use of words, giving them private meanings, in the Eighth Grade 
linit on "Words and their Meanings," We have here then a reccmmendation concerning 
how we should use the expression "liberal education"— not concerning what should be 
done in schools and factories and so forth; we have a direction as to how to emplcy 
an expression which poses as a direction concerning what we should do. 

The original controversy becomes a matter of word choice; that this is Horn’s 
way of looking at it comes out in paragraphs 24 and 25 when ho repeats the expres- 
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Sion "so-call^," It is "so-called liberal education," "so-called liberal sub- 
jects," and "so-called vocational subjects," It is as if the liberal arts people 
and the vocational education people have had the wrong names and have thus been 
"sniping at each other" (para, 32 ) with their misconceptions and misunderstand- 
ings. Is that how th^ got into "their dilemma"— the dilemma which Horn dis- 
covered them in and which they hadn't noticed? They used the wrong words. How 
does one use the right words? 

J. Phase O: Contexts and Analogies: " Hawks are eagles . and eagles hawks " 

Let us imagine that you and I were having a violent argument about whether 
it was a hawk or an eagle that was in the tree. Our argument, so far, has only 
taken the form of saying what markings the bird had; that is, we've not yet lost 
all our sense and started to hit each other (thereby showing who is stronger^ not 
what was in the tree) , I say it has white markings on the tail, and you say it 
does not. Horn comes along and says, "You two are obviously having a violent ar- 
gument. Now just let me say a few things about birds: to begin \i±th I'm going 

to use "hawks" to mean anything that flies, how I use "eagle" will become clear 
later. You'll both agree that whatever was in the tree flies; you saw it fly 
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away. So part of your arGument is settled; it was a hawk. But you are also mis- 
taken in arguing as if eagles could not be hawks— as if whatever it was had to 
be one or the other. But the fact is no flying thing is, of itself, an eagle. 

It is not what flies that is an eagle but how it flies; that is, it must soar. 

Thus a so-called hawk can be an eagle if it soars. If it does not soar, it is 
not an eagle. 

There are a number of variations now, and you can work them out yourself; 
for example, all havxks could be eagles, 

K, Phase II: Contexts in which Horn's usage might be tried —"nuts" and "bolts": 

Let us look again at paragraph 25 and see how the usage which its definition 
describes would work in a particular context: "It is not what the student stu- 

dies that gives him a liberal education, but how he studies it, and the way it 
is taught," According to this definition a man could have nothing but vocational 
education courses, and still get a liberal education. But how are we to under- 
stand this? Suppose a man is learning to be (preparing for being) an auto-parts 
man. He is taught about nuts and bolts, windshield wipers, fenders, seats, 
chrome, etc,, etc. And when he has finished his training period it's possible to 
say, according to Horn's definition, "It is not what the student studies that 
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gives him a liberal education, but how he studies it, and the way it is taught" 
(para. 22). And nov/, upon seeing the man sort nuts and bolts, are we supposed to 
be able to say, "tfy', but you have a fine liberal educationl IJhere did you get 
it?" "From learning to be an auto-parts man." Apparently the matter should end 
here. 

Suppose, however, that the auto-parts man does display a broad training. Ac- 
cording to Horn, we are under the same illusions that the liberal arts people are 
under should we like to know how he received a liberal education from his limited 
training. We might ask "But how did you learn so many things from that course?" 
And I would expect such an answer as "Vfell, we didn’t just talk auto parts. We 
talked about literature, religion, politics, just about anything that came to 
mind," not such an ansvjer as "It was how I thought about fenders, nuts, and bolts 
it was not that I thought about them but how I thought •••,’’ 

L. Phase I: Uses; Dilemma or Controversy; 

I am thinking that, in representing the gaining of a liberal education in 
this way, I have opposed Horn’s concept of liberal education as put forth in 



paragraph 25. At least, I have said that he cannot use the phrase "liberal edu- 
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cation” as he uses it and have it mean what it has meant when others, his "oppo- 
nents,** have used it# And so the controversy remains# Perhaps there wasn't 
a dilemma to be resolved but a real disagreement: "How much history for a ga- 

rage mechanic?" And I also feel that I have given an example xtfhich would in- 
terest the people involved in the controversy. The controversy, it seems to me, 
might be represented in this type of question# "How many hours of history should 
we require?" Require of xtfhom? Of the man who has come to an institution of edu- 
cation and said *’I want an education#" 

*'VIhat do you want to learn to be?" 

"An auto-parts man#" 

"Is that all?" 

"Yepl** 

"Then you'd better go down to the garage and learn there." 

But wait I The controversy arises not because thousands of young men and 
women have some particular Job they want, but because they want something more. 
But how are we to settle all this? It seems now that I am getting drawn tighter 
and tighter into the issue involved, and it started out being ny main concern to 
see, not just what Horn discussed in this essay, but how he handled it. 
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The original assignment in this section was to write a series of notes in 



which you work with uses of expressions used in the essay and with analogous con- 
texts in which the expressions used in the essay might by used— contexts sug- 
gested by expressions used in the essay* I have done that in part, moving from 
Phase I to Phase II and back as the situation seemed to require, seeing the con- 
nections between our author* s use of various words and between his use and con- 
texts in which they might be used or abused* I have tried to call attention to 
a perspective from which you might be able to handle this essay by following up 
the sense of these related expressions: 

(a)* Controversy, dilemma, struggle, fight, sniping* 

(B) * “Dilemma" and definitions 

(C) * Key phrases: 

1) education "prepares for" 

2) "liberal education" 

3) "vocational education" 

I haven* t dealt with all the possible sentences. But I do have a view of the 
essay now with which, by seeing where Horn thinks he is going, I could proceed to 
work with other sentences or words* It is necessary to get such a perspective 
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first. Cnee you have it (or one of your own) finish assignment A and go on. 
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Part II ; B Exercises ; Phase III 

Write an essay comparable in tone and style (but not in length) to Horn s 
essay. Take a view opposite to that which Horn presents. Try to follow the 
line of thought and the style of reasoning that he uses, but do not try to 

match his quotations with some of your own. 

Take a look at Horn's first paragraph. There he says that he is concerned 
with a certain controversy concerning liberal education. The result of his essay 
is to show that there is no controversy: that, being like all education, a lib- 
eral education is not what we thought it was; that we, assuming we have put our- 
selves in opposition to Horn, are sniping at each other. We have already looked 
at paragraphs two and three. In these paragraphs, Horn gives the definition 
"vocational education"~Horn has given the term "liberal education" nothing to 
hang on to. Near the end of this essay he gives us a place to hang "liberal edu- 
cation" (from the sense I can make of his concept, I think it hangs so as to hang 
itself) • 

Horn gives his definition of "liberal education" well after he shows us what 
is meant by "vocational education." If he had begun this essay with his defi- 
nition of "liberal education," I think I would have sensed something wrong sooner. 

liis definition is (from para. 25): 

The fact is that no subject, of itself, is liberal. It is not w^ 
the stude.it studies that gives him a liberal education, but 
studies it, and the x^ay it is t aught. 1 

1 By the way— before going on I guess we shoxad remind ourselves that 
noone buji Horn means what he does by "vocational education." But the 
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The heart of this essay seems to be Horn*s conception of education~education 
prepares someone for something* Working with this definition we can show all 
education to be vocational in nature. There is no set of studies that can be 
called liberal. So Horn defines what a liberal education is. If he had given 
this definition at the beginning, he would have had to make clear what he was 
talking about when he said that what makes an education "liberal" is how (you) 
study," as it stands, it looks as if " how " you study car engines or " how " you 
learn to pull teeth determines whether you get a liberal education. That needs 
explanation— do you study cars * liberaDJLy , » do you study this unit "liberally?" 

It would seem here that, in writing an opposing essay, the best place to 
start, would be to oppose Horn*s basic definition of education. And I think the 
best way to do that is to show that his talk about education involves using the 
word in a fashion far different from that of our ordinary usage of the word; he 
is playing Alice-in-Wonderland*s "Humpty-Dumpty" (cf. Eighth Grade, "Words and 
Their Meanings"), Anybody could say anything if he could play Humpty-Dumpty* s 
game. What we want is something that accounts for things as they are, not some- 
thing which makes things over into our way of accounting for them. 

But it won’t do here just to deny Horn’s definition. If we say education 
is not a preparation, then we will run into difficulties in those instances when^ 
in preparing someone, we do teach him something. What I’m going to say is that 
frdinarily when we use the word education (He has a fine education; what sort of 
ifiducation do you get there? Are you interested in education?) we would say that 
"when we get an education, we learn things"; that is, generally getting an educa- 
tion is learning something and when you are learning things you are getting an 

whole history of higher education or any reference he makes to it can only mean 
"Vocational education" once he defines this term the way he does, Horn is working 
around the concept "prepares for"; and once he can say that an education or a 
series of courses prepares someone for something, then he can, by definition, re- 
fer to all courses or education as "vocational," But now — ^to go on. 
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education . The task now will be to carry this concept of education throughout 



an essay. 

Part IV: 

Read the following essay; 

Time for a Change 

1. Are we, the American people, being short-changed? Are millions of our tax 
dollars being needlessly spent? Many well known authorities think so. Let us 
examine the facts and prove beyond a doubt that the United States foreign aid 
program must be drastically altered — and soon, 

2. Can the underdeveloped regions of the world satisfactorily raise their liv- ’ 
ing standards with only our cash and high-level technical advisors? Nol As Hu- 
bert Humphrey states in the Peace Corps Guidebook. "We must offer to the peoples 
of those lands desperately needed operational skills and the training to allow 
those skills to endure and multiply among local citizens," We've gotten to the 
point where we try to let the American dollar do eveiything in the world* The 
world has got to help itselfl It takes more than money to really ease the suf- 
fering and raise the people in these vindeveloped areas. In order to develop 
their country these people need an offer of friendship from men and women willing 
to share their burdens in order that they may learn and progress, 

3. Our foreign aid program, as it is now, is doing veiy little good* To a 
great extent the aid money isn't helping the people in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries , Only a few power-seeking individuals ever see the money— and they don't 
pass it on to the people, where it will do the most good. Government-owned in- 
dustries drive out private enterprises, and thus hinder the econony even more 
than before. 

4. Although it is recognized that foreign aid is essential to national security 
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and necessary in some form, we should realize our human limitations and accept 
the fact that underdeveloped areas cannot change overnight* The Clay Committee 
on foreign aid reports: "There is a feeling that we are trying to do too much 

for too many too soon, that we are overextended in resources and undercompensated 
in results, and that no end of foreign aid is either in sight or mind#**# While as 
are concerned with the total cost of aid, we are concerned even more with whe- 
ther its volume is justified and whether we and the countries receiving it are 
getting our monej^'s worth* ¥e cannot believe that our national interest is 
served by indefinitely continuing commitments at the present rate*" 

5. We seek a world in which mankind is relieved of the ancient enemies of free- 
dom and loyal allies of totalitarianism — poverty, hunger, disease, and illiteracy. 
The purpose of our aid program should be keyed to helping men and women help 
themselves to security, to progress, and to individual dignity* Our people must 
approach people of other lands as equals, as partners, as fellow human beings 
willing to share the skills and work needed to build a better life for all. 

Young people today can do what no other American has done. They can put them- 
selves on the level of the real people of the country. This can be a great ser- 
vice for no one is more loved than the man who works shoulder to shoulder with 
you. 

6, Foreign aid can do so much good, for the United States and its ideals and 
the countries needing our guidance, if only we use the right methods to give oiir 
assistance. The government, with the Peace Corps, can do work never before ima- 
gined with its human level approach. Private, government -approved agencies, such 
as Care and Medico can add a great deal by contributing much-needed materials and 
medical aid. Therefore, it is obvious that our money co\ild be better spent in 
training volunteers and providing tools and medical and schqol supplies to be used 
by the workers and teachers overseas# 
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7* One authority in support of these beliefs is Representative Passman, who has 
studied our foreign aid program and traveled extensively. He is completely dis- 
gusted with our present policies. He feels that we have substituted aid for 
trade and appeasement for a firm and fair foreign policy. He also believes that 
people all over the world are taking advantage of us. Naturally, it is clear 
that this situation must be stopped immediately. In his travels, l-Ir, Passman 
also found that the masses in many countries don't know anything about American 
aid and that the aid money isn't doing the country any good, 

8, A study of Latin i^merican aid made by U, S, Senator John C, Tower draws si- 
milar conclusions. Although the United States is pouring money into the Latin 
American countries, they are slipping further behind economically. We are fi- 
nancing government-owned industries which are driving out private enterprises. 
Senator Tower recommends refusal of aid to coimtries engaged in undermining the 
free enterprise system. He also suggests that we insist that countries seeking 
aid mobilize their ov/n citizen's resources before U, S, citizens spend their mon- 
ey, He favors active discouragement of inflation and thinks we should do all we 
can to promote a political climate favorable to the investment of private capital 
in productive enterprises, 

9, Further, the Clay Coirmittee Report on foreign aid wants the U, S, to make 
colder economic judgments of what co\uitries need help and whet ler they are tak- 
ing steps to help themselves. In its study the committee found too many purely 
political commitments, too many projects that started as "gifts to prove our es- 
teem for foreign heads of state, hastily devised projects to prevent Soviet 

aid, gambles to maintain existing governments in power, and projects to gain lev- 
erage for political support," For every praiseworthy example in favor of foreign 
aid, they found another where U, S, money seems to be going down the drain, 

10, Since these reports clearly show that our present aid program is question- 
able, we need to know how the situation can best be remedied. The logical con- 
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elusion drawn frem the evidence presented ir.ust be that our aid program should 
be centered around volunteer workers rather than money. The best existing or- 
ganization for the promotion of this type of aid is the Peace Corps, Hubert 
Humphrey puts great faith in this association. He believes that xmderstanding 
of the project would lead all Americans to give it their complete support. In 
his foreward to the Peace Corps Guidebook , he r.as this to say about the Peace 
Corps and its goal— which should be the goal of all aid: 

11, The American people must seek to understand both the opportunities and the 
problems of the Peace Cox'ps, They must be prepared for seme mistakes and even 
some failures. More important, they must have the vision to see its magnificent 
potential, 

12, The real power of the United States is in the people, in the compassion of 
individual Americans for others and in the capacity of their sldlls and their 
dedication to help others, 

13, The sooner we put that power to work in the world's zone of misery, the 
sooner peace will be secured, 

14, That is the purpose of the Peace Corps, "That is the goal of America, That 
is the hope of man," 

Part IV. A. 

Write a series of Phase I and Phase II notes on this essay by Fitz Pamwater, 
Part IV . B. Exercises 

Reread Fitz Pairavater' s essay; you are now to write an essay coraparable to this 
essay in size, tone, ?nd style, but write your essay from the opposite peint of 
view. In trying to i;rite an essay from the opposite point of vievj, I would sug- 




gest that you first foruu3.ate a statement of the direction of Fitz Paxrwater's 
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essay. VJhy is the author witing it? 'Because the teacher said so" is not a 
sufficient explanation. I.’hat job does he think this essay will perform? There 
are, perhaps, three or four related phrases which may give you a perspective 
for working with this essay; 

"Let us exrmine the facts and prove beyond a doubt... •" (para, l) 
"Therefore, it is obvious...*" (para. 6) 

"Naturally, it is clear...," (para. 7) 

"Since these reports clearly show th?t our present aid program is ques- 
tionable, we need to know how the situation can best be remedied. The 
logical conclusion drawn from the evidence presented must be....» 

These give the essay the appearance of an argument. In writing your essay 
you must take careful notice of the kinds of "facts" and "evidence" that are 
presented and how "the logical conclusion" is drawn from these. 

Your essay need not be quite so long but its length should give a similar 
effect. 



Part V: 

Read the following excerpt from the works of Frederick Nietzsche. It is 
what we call an aphorism, which is simply a short, concise statement of princi- 
ple. The aphorism will become clear, I think, after you have read and found the 
principle behind "the means to real peace": 

The means to real peace . No government admits any more that it keeps 
an anry to satisfy occasionally the desire for conquest. Rather the 
amy is supposed to serve for defense, and one invokes the morality 
that approves of self-defense. But this implies one's own morality 
and the neighbor's immorality; for the neighbor must by thought of 
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as eager to attack and conquer if our state must think of means of 
self-defensew Horeover, the reasons we give for requiring an army 
imply that our neighbor, who denies the desire for conquest just as 
much as does our own state, and who, for his part, also keeps an army 
only for reasons of self-defense, is a hypocrite and a cunning cri- 
minal who would like nothing better than to overpower a harmless and 
awkward victim without any fights Thus all states are now ranged 
against each other: This presupposition, however, is inhumane , as 

bad as war and worse » At bottom, indeed, it is itself the challenge 
and the cause of wars, because, as I have said, it attributes immoral- 
ity to the neighbor and thus provokes a hostile disposition and act. 

Ue must abjure the doctrine of the army as a means of self-defense just 
as completely as the desire for conquests. 

And perhaps the great day will come when a people distinguished 
by wars and victories and by the highest development of a military 
order and intelligence, and accustomed to make the heaviest sacri- 
fices for these things, will exclaim of its own free will, "We break 
the sword," and will smash its entire military establishn^ent down to 
its lowest foundations. Rendering oneself unarmed when one had been 
^st-armed, out of a height of feeling— that is the means to real 
peace, which must always rest on a peace of mind; v/hereas the so- 
called armed peace, as it now exists in all countries, is the absence 
of peace of mind. One trusts neither oneself nor one’s neighbor and, 
half from hatred, half from fear, does not lay down arms. Rather 
perish than hate and fear, and twice rather perish than make oneself 
ha^^ and feared— this must someday become the highest maxim for 
every single commonwealth too. 
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Our liberal representatives, as is well known, lack the time 
for reflecting on the nature of luan! else tUey would know that 
they work in vain when they work for a ‘'grad^vai decrease of the 
ndlltaiy burden.'* Rather, only when this kind of need has become 
greatest will the kind of god be nearest who alone can help here. 

The tree of war-glory can only be destroyed all at once, by a stroke 
of lightning; but lightning, as indeed you know, comes from a cloud- 

and from up high. 

Part V: 

Perform Phase I, II and III operations on Part V as suggested by your 
instructor. 

Part V; 

Read the following es&fty by Walter lippmann. 

The Indispensable opposition 
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3^! A Exercises ; 

Perform Phase I and Phase II operations on this essay or on some parts of 
it— as your teachei* suggests. 

Part VI: B Exercises ; Phase III ; 

Write an essay in which you show how the opposition is dispensable. In your 
essay you should work with some of the main concepts Lippmann is working with— 
"freedom of speech," "freedom of opinion," "liberty," "right," "debate," "finding 
the truth," "toleration." The connections you make among them and the signifi- 
cances you attach to each will, I think, vary from Lippmann* s. All I*m going to 
do here is mention one way in which you could work— there are others— so now you 
are on your own. I think you will find your essay easier to write if you first 
spend a little time trying to get in mind a particular picture of how the truth 
is arrived at. The picture I am thinking of shows that the final arrival at 
truth is an individual r.iatter. The ultimate or last step to what the truth is, 
is made on an individual basis. An analogy such as climbing a mountain may help. 

Lippmann *s essay defends political freedom— "that is to say, the right to 
speak freely and act in opposition"— on the basis that at least one other man 
must speak and be listened to if any one man is to arrive at the truth. In your 
essay you might find it difficult to say that political freedom is necessary be- 
cause the final arrival at truth is accomplished through a decision of an indi- 
vidual. You might find it better to defend something more compatible with this 
notion of arriving at the truth, for example, the right to privacy. One needs 
privacy . And now wiretapping is wrong. And so is asking personal or pointed 
questions; each time you engage someone else in conversation you are depriving 
that person of the solitude necessary to arriving at the truth. (Opposition is 
like tying a rope onto someone and preventing him from climbing a mountain.) 
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Perhaps you would prefer to entitle your essay "Privacy— An Indispensable Right," 

Privacy is now a "practical necessity" not just "a noble ideal" (compare para- 
graph 1). 

Following Lippmann*s essay write an essay similar in size, style, and tone, 

but, of course, using a different notion "of arriving at the tmth" and defending 
a different point. 

Final Exercise : 

After you have vrritten your next two or three essays and have them in what 
you consider final form, exchange your essays with a classmate; ask your class- 
mate to make notes on your paper— notes like the ones that you have been making 
on the readings in this unit. Have him perform Phase I, II and III operations 
on your essay. After your classmate has written notes on your paper, revise it 
to clarify what you mean. 

Perhaps it would be well if you make a practice of writing notes on your own 
essays, from now on. These notes will help you in revising your essays. 



